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Christianity as an afterlife religion. 


(Lectures before the Synod of Delegates A. D. 1920 by F. Pieper.) 


At your request, Venerable Fathers and Brothers, | submit to you a few brief 
lectures on Christianity as an afterlife religion. The term "afterlife religion" has come 
into fairly general use in our time. We understand by it the type of Christian religion 
known to every Christian, according to which the hope of Christians is not for this 
temporal life, but for a life after this life, of an eternal life in heaven. "Heaven is my 
Home." We understand by this the kind of Christianity which the Holy Scriptures 
describe in the words, "We have here no lasting city, but the city which is to come we 
seek," Heb. 13:14. 

The theme is prompted by the present. In Protestant Christianity, especially in 
our country, a tremendous movement has begun that wants to eliminate the afterlife, 
heaven and hell, from the Christian religion, either completely, or at least to push it 
out of the dead track. It is desired to make of the Christian Church a school of reform 
for this life, and that under the pretence that by this means the real essence, the 
essential feature, the main idea, of Christianity is urged, and that the best interests of 
the Church and of mankind are in view. By transforming the gospel of Christ into a 
social gospel, it is hoped that in a short time the whole world can be won for 
Christianity. 

Perhaps we can usefully address the issue under the following five sections: 

1. The description of the modern religion of this world in contrast to the 
Christian religion. 

2. The Christian religion is essentially a religion of the hereafter; nevertheless, 
indeed precisely because of this, it exerts the greatest influence on life in this world. 
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3. The afterlife religion and the missionary activity of the Christian church. 
4. The afterlife religion and the administration of public preaching. 


5. Maintaining our connection between this world and the hereafter. 
| 


Today we turn our attention to the first point. Let us consider the actual form 
of the religion of this world, which so impetuously demands our recognition and 
wants to conquer the world in a short time. In its outward form it is quite different 
from other attacks on the Christian Church. The obviously unbelievers and scoffers 
of all times have issued the slogan: "Away with the Christian Church from this world! 
The sooner the better for mankind!" The pagans of Rome once shouted to the 
Christians: Non licet vos esse, you are not permitted to exist. A Voltaire wrote: 
"Ecrasez l'infame," get that shameful thing, Christianity and the Christian Church, out 
of the world! A Vogt and an Ingersoll have openly professed the same aspirations. 
But our American representatives of the religion of this world speak quite differently. 
They praise the Christian Church. They pay her the greatest compliments. They call 
the Christian Church the greatest treasure in the world. The Christian religion alone 
can save mankind and make it happy. Only, they say, the church must give its activity 
a different aim from that which it has hitherto had. It must not emphasize hereafter, 
heaven and hell, and the creeds that are connected with them, or leave them alone. 
The Christian Church must concentrate her activity on this world; she must bring to 
the fore the problems of civil, industrial, national and international life, etc., and 
thereby create for mankind a heaven of earth. The fraudulent field cry is, "Deeds, not 
creeds." This is also called "practical" or "applied" Christianity, applied Christianity, 
"social gospel," "the social gospel." There is also talk of a "broader" or "wider" 
conception of the Christian religion, a broader conception of religion, an expansion of 
religion. 

Here is some evidence of this. A veritable flood of writings of this content has 
poured over our land. | quote from The Expansion of Religion, written by Winchester 
Donald, Rector of Trinity Church in the City of Boston, published in 1896. Donald, 
too, does not want to eliminate the Christian church from the world, but he praises it 
highly. It is just that the Christian church has not understood its task correctly. Too 
much emphasis has been put on Christian doctrine. 
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laid. In particular, the doctrine of justification was placed in the foreground, namely 
the doctrine that man becomes righteous before God, not through his own 
righteousness, but through faith in Christ's substitutionary satisfaction. 
Consequently, Christian faith had been the main thing for the church. Admittedly, life 
on earth had also been emphasized as important, but only as secondary. Heaven 
had always stood in the first place. This had given the Christian church too strong a 
focus on the hereafter. Literally Donald says: "The Christian religion seemed to be 
concerned only with the life to come and to be concerned only with getting people 
through this world in some way, because only the other world was important. The 
Christian religion seemed concerned only with the life that is to come, and bent only 
on getting men through this world in any sort of fashion, because the other world is the 
only one of any importance." Because of this strong emphasis on the world to come, 
the masses of the people, whose desire and activity were known to go to this world, 
would have kept aloof from the church. In order to gain influence over the masses 
of the people, the Christian religion would have to adopt a new definition of 
righteousness before God. The new definition must be that the righteousness of 
man's life is the only reason why man is counted righteous before God. "Integrity of 
life is the only legitimate ground for believing that a man is justified before his God." 
If one accepted this definition of righteousness before God, namely, that man must 
stand before God with his own righteousness, then the Christian religion would get 
the right direction to this life all by itself. The city of Boston would then appear as 
important as heaven, and the Christian religion would become attractive to the 
masses of the people. Donald says: "Because religion now considers Boston as 
important as the New Jerusalem, because it adopts, almost literally, the view of St. 
John, who saw the New Jerusalem coming down from heaven, ... now religion has 
made itself attractive, attractive by its usefulness to civil life here on earth." He adds, 
"The old question whether religion should have anything to do with politics ceases 
to be a question; for politics is religion, and religion is politics, because both contend 
for the same ideal of producing political justice and just politics." 

The same view of the task of the Christian church has in recent times been 
sought by the younger Rockefeller in particular, in beautifully printed pamphlets 
distributed free of charge in the country. Rockefeller also praises the Christian 
church. He sees in it the only hope for mankind. But he too calls the Church silent 
of the hereafter, of heaven and hell, and gives it a merely 
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this-worldly goal. In his writing about the church as it should be in the future (The 
Christian Church; What of Its Future ?), he declares all creeds to be non-essential. One 
should not even ask about faith when being admitted to the Christian Church. The 
interest in creeds and the hereafter he calls worthless "theoretical religion". Instead 
the church should put in the foreground "its sympathetic interests in all the great 
problems of human life, in social and moral problems, those of industry and business, 
in civic and educational problems". 

But especially since the war, the movement to make the Christian church an 
institute of this world and for this world has grown in scope and strength. Last year 
a bishop of the Episcopal Church in this city (Detroit) criticized the church's intention 
to save souls. Christ himself, he said, was not really concerned with saving souls. 
Therefore it was also the real task of the Christian church to build up the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, "to fight all injustice and sin, individual or social". 

Unfortunately, this religion of this world has also penetrated into the Lutheran 
circles of our country. From the circle of the Merger Synods and on behalf of the 
National Lutheran Commission for Soldiers' and Sailors' Welfare, a pamphlet was 
published in which the returning soldiers are recruited for service in the church, 
especially for service in the preaching ministry. Here, however, the hereafter is not 
so explicitly set aside. But neither is it clearly stated here that it is the actual task of 
the Christian church to make souls blessed, to save them from hell to heaven. 
Rather, it is said as if there had not yet been a kingdom of God on earth, because 
the church had not yet eliminated injustice and evil from civil, business, and national 
life. It is not exactly said that all creeds are to be set aside as unessential, but such 
Unitarian phrases are used which set aside the redemption of mankind through the 
atoning blood of Christ and refer to a common religion. It literally says: "Christianity 
seeks to recreate the human race and weld it together into a universal brotherhood, 
united in the universal fatherhood of God." Therefore, it is not surprising that 
hundreds of Lutheran pastors, especially from the Merger Synods, have also publicly 
declared their support for the Interchurch World Movement. This Movement has 
decidedly dropped all unity in Christian doctrine from its program, and in its place 
has set as its goal the spread of so-called Christian civilization. 

Thus we are confronted only too clearly with the sad fact that the so-called 
Protestant Christianity in its majority is anxious, 
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to make of the Christian religion a religion of this world. We are confronted here with 
an attack on the Christian church which must be called satanic in the eminent sense. 
Under the name of the Christian Church we have to do with a complete inversion of 
Christianity. The Holy Scriptures exhort Christians not to forget that we have no 
lasting city here on earth, but are looking for the city that is to come. These people 
exhort to the contrary: Forget the city that is to come! Scripture cries out to Christians 
(Col. 3:2), "Seek the things which are above, not the things which are on earth!" 
These people turn it around and say, "Seek the things that are of the earth; the things 
that are above, let them stand. Christ comforts Christians here from earth with 
heaven (John 14:1 ff.): "Let not your heart be troubled." "In my Father's house are 
many mansions." "I go to prepare a place for you. And if | go to prepare a place for 
you, | will come again, and receive you unto myself, that ye may be where | am." 
These people say, Forget the dwellings in the Father's house; the New Jerusalem is 
here in this world, in Boston and other places. Christ also points mightily to hell. He 
speaks warningly to us all (Matt. 16:26): "What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his soul? Or what can a man give, that he may deliver his 
soul out of hell? In order that we may avoid hell and escape from it, he utters the 
admonition that pierces through marrow and bone: "If thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee, cut it off and cast it from thee. It is better for you to become lame or crippled 
than to have two hands or two feet and be thrown into the eternal fire. If thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee. It is better for thee to enter into life 
with one eye, than to have two eyes, and be cast into hell fire," Matt. 18:8, 9. And 
these people want to put aside the subject of hell as an obsolete one! 

What's the basic damage? Those people give the impression that they really 
mean what they say. Where are they lacking? Where do they get the really great 
idea of wanting to bring and reform the Christian church so that it is silent about 
heaven and hell? This is because they are still living in carnal security without a true 
knowledge of sin. Their conscience has not yet awakened. They still lack the 
realization that they, like all men, have a sin debt before God, a debt that 
automatically pushes them down to hell, to eternal damnation. True, they talk a lot 
about "sin." They say, "Sin is all about us and shames us." But by "sin" they think only 
of the damage that sin does here in this life: in civil life, that one takes away another's 
good name; in business, that one takes away another's good name. 
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In national and international life, one people seeks to oppress another. But they lack, 
or rather they suppress among themselves, the realization that every sin we men 
commit not only does harm here in the world, but first and foremost registers a debt 
before God in heaven, a debt before God that mocks all human attempts at progress, 
which we men are no more, still less, able to remove than we are able to move the 
Rocky Mountains or the Himalayas from their place. Because these people lack this 
knowledge, they also declare creeds to be non-essential, especially the belief that 
Christ is the Son of God, and by his merit has closed hell and purchased heaven. In 
short, the state of affairs is this: He who is not yet sincerely terrified of hell on account 
of his sins gives nothing for heaven. But he who has recognized his sin before God 
and is terrified of hell wants above all things to have the question answered how he 
can escape from hell and be saved, that is, how he can go to heaven. All the things 
of this life seem to him a trifle in comparison. As long as the jailer of Philippi had not 
yet recognized his guilt of sin before God, the gospel, the dogma (creed) of the 
forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake, was not only non-essential to him, but he also 
threw the preachers of the gospel into the innermost prison with evident pleasure. 
But when he was terrified of God's wrath because of his sin -- terrified of hell -- the 
dogma of Christ became very essential to him. He fell at the feet of Paul and Silas, 
saying, "Dear sirs, what shall | do that | may be saved?" And when he had received 
the answer, "Believe on the Lord JESUS Christ, and thou and thy house shall be 
saved," and the Holy Ghost had wrought faith in this answer in his heart, he did not 
cast the preachers of the dogma of the Saviour of sinners into the stocks again, but 
brought them into his house, and set a table for them, and rejoiced with all his house 
that he had become a believer in God. In short, the knowledge of sin, namely, the 
knowledge that sin is in the first place guilt before God, saves us from the attempt 
to push the creeds of Christ's person and work and of heaven and hell into the 
background and to want to make Christianity a religion of this world. 

May God keep our synod and each one of us in a twofold personal knowledge: 
1. in the knowledge that every transgression of the divine law, in thought, word, or 
deed, brings with it a guilt which, according to the clear saying of the divine law, 
subjects us to the eternal wrath of God. (2) Obtain in us the knowledge that God will 
not condemn any sinner, but for Christ's sake will take all men and every one of us 
to heaven, and that every 
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Man who trusts in Christ's righteousness can and should speak in faith: Thanks be 
to God, | have a home in heaven through my dear Saviour, Heaven is my home, and 
thither, thither alone, is my mind, no matter where my earthly home is in the United 
States or anywhere else from earth. (To be continued.) 


The prophet Malachi and his prophecy. 


(A conference template.) 


so little is known to us about the person of the last of the twelve minor prophets 
that even his name has been doubted and attempted to be interpreted appellatively. 
The first question, therefore, is: Has there really ever been a prophet of this name, 
and is accordingly the word "Malachi" to be taken as the nomen proprium of an 
historical person, or is it to be taken as a nomen appellativum? "The rather common 
opinion that Malachi is not the real name of the prophet, but merely a title of office, 
has found eloquent defenders in Vitringa and Hengstenberg, but cannot be justified." 
(Keil, Introduction.) Hengstenberg complains: "Vitringa's view, that the name Malachi 
is not the proper name of the prophet, but an ideal one, has found far less 
acceptance than that concerning the age. And yet there are not insignificant reasons 
in favor of this view also, which, to be sure, have not been fully recognized by 
Vitringa." (Christology.) Ewald treats this assumption as a foregone truth, and so it 
is passed on in many commentaries. The Jnternational Commentary summarily says: 
"The Book of Malachi is an anonymous writing. The name 'Malachi' is apparently one 
attached to the book by an editor. It owes its origin to 3, 1. It is probable that Malachi 
once circulated as one of a small collection of prophecies which also included 
Zechariah, chaps. 9-11 and 12-14 and perhaps chaps. 1-8. The three superscriptions 
Zech. 9,1; 12,1; Mal. 1, 1 are apparently either from the same hand, or Zech. 12,1 and 
Mal. 1, 1 were modeled after Zech. 9, 1. In either case they testify to the close 
relationship of this group of prophecies at some point in the history of their transmission 
prior to their inclusion within the Book of the Twelve, where Malachi now stands as an 
independent book." The spokesman for the assumption that Malachi is not the 
personal name of the prophet is thus Hengstenberg. He advances three reasons. 
The first is this, "This alone must attract attention, that the superscription even 
contains no other personal designation, not the name of the father, the place of birth." 
This first reason is the weakest of all, as Hengstenberg himself admits. For the 
factual situation is this: Among the sixteen prophets of whom we have writings in the 
canon, there are only eight whose fathers are named; in three, Amos, Micah, and 
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Nahum, only the place of birth, in two, Habakkuk and Haggai, only the designation 
hannabi is added. In the case of three of them, no further designation is given. Apart 
from Malachi and Obadiah, Daniel is also mentioned, of whom we learn nothing 
further than that he was of the tribe of Judah and of noble birth. "Thus, then, we are 
not at all justified in expecting a closer personal designation as a characteristic of 
the historicity of a prophet." (Nagelsbach, Herzog's Realenzyklopadie.) 
Hengstenberg himself confesses, "The same case, moreover, is found only in two 
among the minor prophets, in Obadiah and Habakkuk, which two parallels, however, 
show that from it [the first reason] alone no certain conclusion can be drawn." 

His second reason he formulates in this way: "It must also be noticed that 
already in very old times the historical personality of Malachi was doubted. The LXX 
certainly took the name merely for the official name. They translated b'jad malaki by 
en cheiri aggelou autou. Likewise the Chaldee, who adds to the name of Malachi: qui 
alias Ezra scriba vocatur. Certainly Jerome also followed the Jewish tradition when 
he expresses the same view. So much is undeniably evident from these testimonies, 
that tradition knew nothing of a historical person named Malachi. But this ignorance 
is the more striking the later the age of the prophet. We may, however, with some 
certainty go further. Whence is it that it was in Malachi, and not in other prophets, 
whose circumstances were equally unknown, that similar conjectures were uttered? 
This would seem to indicate that tradition was not merely silent about Malachi, but 
that it expressly denied the existence of one." This second reason has already more 
appearance of conclusiveness. Nagelsbach calls attention to the fact that 
"concerning the time in which, according to what has been said before, the efficacy 
of Malachi must fall, we have no other document at all than the 13th chapter of 
Nehemiah. This chapter, however, bears entirely the character of a brief appendix 
and supplement to the accounts of the earlier, the chief activity of Nehemiah. It has, 
therefore, the peculiarity of summary brevity. A mention of Malachi would therefore 
not have been impossible; but we are not justified in expecting it as something 
necessary. If this is so, it follows that the tradition about Malachi lacked all historical 
ground. The saga now had free play, and so we find then that it was industrious in 
filling up the gaps left by historiography." On the movements of the saga the form of 
the name and its relation to an important passage of the prophecy (3, 1) had great 
influence. The name malaki was so interpreted as to be taken as spoken by God. 
The messenger of God was not understood to be a prophet, as Haggai 1, 13 
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a malak Jehovah, but virtually an angel. This interpretation underlies the Alexandrian 
version, which, while leaving the name Malachias in the heading, renders the first 
verse thus: Lemma logon kyriou epi ton Israel en cheiri aggelou autou. This opinion 
also found favour among the Fathers of the Church. Jerome, commenting on Hagg. 
1, 13, says: "Quidam putant et Johannem Baptistam et Malachiam, qui interpretatur 
angelus Domini, et Aggaeum, quem nunc habemus in manibus, fuisse angelos et ob 
dispensationem et jussionem Dei assumpsisse humana corpora et inter homines 
conversatos esse." He for his own person remarks: "Quod nos omnino non recipimus, 
ne animarum de coelo ruinas suscipere compellamur." Others understood by the name 
a human personality, a prophet. But as, on the one hand, the historical Malachi was 
unknown, and, on the other, the significant prominence of the word malaki, 3:1, 
suggested a symbolical meaning of the name in 1:1, it was concluded that another 
prophet was concealed under this name. Then they pointed to outstanding men to 
whom the writing of such a book could well be attributed. And there they pointed first 
of all to the scribe Ezra. This was the most common assumption among the Jews. 
That is why Luther, in his preface, merely reports: "The Hebrews think that Malachi 
was Ezra. Others guessed at the high priest Joshua, the son of Jehozadak, or at 
Mordecai, the foster-father of Esther, or at the prophet Haggai. None of these 
conjectures can be proved. Of all these historical constructions, by which 
propaganda is sought to be made for Ezra, or some other advanced candidate, 
Nagelsbach says: "But these are not proofs, but mere intimations of remote 
possibilities." Against the suppositions of an ideal use of the name Malachi, behind 
which the author, Ezra or otherwise, conceals himself, speaks as a main reason 
what Caspari has already asserted, that such a case would be without all analogy. 
Hengstenberg cites as such analogies the names Agur in Prov. 30:1 and Lemuel in 
Prov. 31:1. To this Nagelsbach says what is necessary: "But apart from the fact that 
Agur, the son of Jakeh, is by no means proved not to be a historical person, it is 
strange to want to compare a collection of sayings and a prophetic book. A collection 
of proverbs may be composed by whom it pleases; its contents are not historical, but 
general moral truth, the understanding of which is not essentially promoted by 
knowledge of its author. But a prophecy is a piece of history. It always corresponds 
to a very definite stage in the historical development of the kingdom of God, and can 
only be rightly understood by a knowledge of its No. origin. Thus there is not a single 
prophecy which does not bear the name of its author undisguised at its head. | 
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say: unveiled - because this is essential. We must know the real name of the author. 
When a king makes a poem, he may not sign himself at all, or he may sign himself 
with a fictitious name. But when a king signs a historical document, he must put his 
real name under it. And a prophet has the same obligation, because his writings also 
have the significance of historical documents for the kingdom of God. If, therefore, 
Ezra wrote the book of Malachi, he was bound and bound to put his real name under 
it; for a symbolical signature is as good as none." 

His third and main argument against the historicity of the prophet Malachi 
Hengstenberg takes from the name of the prophet. Hengstenberg argues from 3, 1. 
3, 1 stands exactly the same word picture malaki. Now the translation here "my 
messenger" is not subject to doubt. Thus the same word 1, 1 could not well be 
translated differently. "But if this is also assumed for the superscription, it would be 
difficult to find an analogy for such a nomen propriuni except for the isolated chief 
cibat, 2 Kings 21 (cf. Isa. 62, 4). Where else would a nomen proprium be found which, 
according to its form, could be explained only on the supposition that God Himself 
gave it?" International: "The name 'Malachi' is apparently one attached to the book by 
an editor. It owes its origin to 3,1. As the name stands, it can only mean 'My messenger.’ 
This is a very unlikely appellation for a parent to bestow upon a child." Thus 
Hengstenberg then introduces his ideal version: "The case is quite different if 
Malachi is regarded only as a name of the prophet assumed for this prophecy. He 
might then expect that every one would take its meaning from it himself, from 3, 1. 
A quotation mark may be thought of before it: burden of the word of the Lord by 'my 
messenger." This is then to be explained thus, "he who prophesied by thy 
messenger of the HErrn, he in whom the 'my messenger’ forms the kernel and star 
of the prophecy." Thus Hengstenberg argues, because both times he considers the 
jod to be the suffix of the first person singular. Hengstenberg himself says: "This 
would not be the case" (namely, the name would not strike me) "if the same were 
composed of malak and Jehovah, as Vitringa and Caspari suppose. Cases of similar 
coincidence of name and occupation are very frequently found in Scripture, 
sometimes with the unmistakable intervention of Divine Providence." Why will 
Hengstenberg not accept the explanation, with which, after all, his foreman Vitringa 
declared himself agreed and satisfied? The free-minded International finds it 
acceptable. And he is not driven to this by his conservative sense, he does not have 
that. He sneers at the first chapter about our prophet: "His faith is equal to the 
removal of any mountain. He never entertains 
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the possibility of Yahweh failing His people at any point, the failure is always on Israel's 
side." He calls the whole book "an apologia in behalf of Yahweh." He calls the 
prophecy of the coming of the Angel of the Covenant "the hope of a coming Golden 
Age." And yet, after the words which we have last quoted, that the name Malachi, in 
the sense of "my messenger," which, after all, has meaning only in the mouth of 
Jehovah, no parents would give to their child, he thus continues, "It might, however, 
be an abbreviated form of Malaehiah." That would be something else that could be 
heard, he thinks. Admittedly, this explanation is not agreeable to him either. He says: 
"In this case the translation best supported by the analogy of similar formations would 
be: 'Yahweh is a messenger.’ This is clearly an improbable meaning. Thus the meaning 
‘the Messenger of Yahweh’ is necessitated for the supposed longer form. This, too, is 
hardly a probable name for a child, but suggests an allusion to 3, 1." At any rate, this 
is how the LXX also understood the name, writing it in the heading Malachias, that 
is, aS an abbreviation of malakijah or malakijahu. Hengstenberg says: "Caspari 
appeals to the fact that abi, 2 Kings 18, 2, according to 2 Chron. 29, 1, is shortened 
from abijah. But the case is not analogous. For the zock in abi is not from Jehovah, 
but the name of God is omitted altogether, which is not seldom done. Hebraei nomina 
divina saepissime in fine nominum propriorum reticent, The same is true with respect 
to palti, my salvation; complete: paltiel, God my salvation, 2 Sam. 3, 15." On this 
Nagelsbach says: "Hengstenberg does not say whence, in his opinion, the zock 
would be in abi. However, because he says immediately from this that the same 
applies also to palti = paltiel, which he translates 'God my salvation,’ it can be seen 
that he takes the zock both times for the suffix of the first person. But it could also 
be the jod compaginis, as the elders called it. This it undoubtedly is in abdiel. 1 Chron. 
5, 15, whereof abdeel, Jer. 36, 26, and abdi, 1 Chron. 6, 29. Here the jod cannot 
possibly be the suffix, because it cannot be said, my servant God. Likewise the jod 
is decidedly the jod compaginis in buki (4 Mos. 34, 22; Ezra 7, 4) for bukijahn (1 
Chron. 25, 4. 13). Thus, then, the zock in malaki may be the zock of the bindelaut." 
Keil: "The formation of proper names by adding the suffix zock to nomina appellativa 
is not at all uncommon, as is shown by the long series of examples of this formation 
in J. Olshausen, Hebr. Gramm. § 218b, and the remark that this formation serves 
only to denote descent or occupation (Hengstenberg), not applicable, because not 
suitable for names such as garsi, dsikri, and others. Just as possible as this 
derivation is the explanation of the name as an abbreviation of malakijah, messenger 
of Jehovah. For such a shortening the name abi, 2 Kings 18, 2, compare with abijah, 
2 Chron. 29, 1, furnishes an irreproachable example. As in abi the jah has been 
omitted altogether, so in palti, 1 Sam. 25, 44, for paltijel, 2 Sam. 3, 15, 
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This omission of the name of God is not at all rare. Hebraei nomina divina saepissime 
in fine nominum propriorum reticent, (Simonis, p. 11.) To these cases the formation 
malaki would be quite analogous, and there would not be the least objection to such 
a name, since it is not necessary to take the jj as a suffix of the first person: my 
messenger is Jehovah, but it may also be taken as soll compaginis, as, e. g., 
jechidskijah formed from jechidski instead of jechedsk and fall: Messenger of 
Jehovah. Thus, however, parents could well name a son whom God had given them, 
sent to them as the fulfillment of their desires. Which of these two derivations 
deserves the preference cannot be decided with certainty; but the latter is more 
probable than the former, partly because of the allusion to his name in the words: 
hin'ni sholeach malaki, 3, 1, which can hardly be denied, partly because of the Greek 
form of the name Malachias in the inscription of the book. Now, if there is no probative 
reason opposed to the formation of such a name, we must take the name in the 
superscription 1, 1 the more for the real name of the prophet, as the ideal version of 
it would be without all applicable analogy." "All the prophets of whom writings are left 
us in the canon, have called themselves in the headings of their books by the name 
which they received at their birth, and the names of the other Old Testament prophets 
are also their real ones." (Caspari.) 

One might wonder that Luther in his preface simply reports, "This Malachi the 
Hebrews hold to have been Ezra," and then did not get excited at all, and did not 
polemicize, but added in acalm tone, "We leave that so well, for we can have nothing 
certain of him." This is because in New Testament times, under the Old Testament, 
there is a name that we rely on, that we cling to. Christ has very much abridged and 
simplified Old Testament isagogy and criticism for us by drawing the concluding line 
under the Old Testament and pressing His divine seal upon the same. After 
acknowledging the Old Testament canon, not dissolving Moses and the prophets, 
but coming to fulfill them, Matth. 5, 17, after operating before men and devils with the 
Old Testament canon, and testifying of all the finished Scriptures, "Surely the 
Scriptures cannot be broken," Joh. 10, 35, and his apostle says, Israel is entrusted 
with the sayings of God, Rom. 3, 2; 9, 4: since then the Old Testament canon is a 
finished, fixed, divinely attested quantity. Under which many names are written as 
endorsements, all of which we cannot now historically control, is the final seal of the 
clearing-house, with the sentence, All prior endorsements guaranteed. 

The Age of Malachi. The question about the age Vitringa has so discussed 
that his data are almost universally received. 
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The book was written around the time Nehemiah came to Canaan for the second 
time, around the 32nd year of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The main evidence is that in 
Malachi and in the 13th chapter of Nehemiah the same transgressions are described 
as being in progress. "The Book of Malachi fits the situation amid which Nehemiah 
worked as snugly as a bone fits its socket." (International.) Malachi prophesied after 
the exile; no one denies that. The murmuring of the people, as he describes it, 
doubting or even despairing and scoffing at God's love and truth in the sad situation, 
also shows this. He prophesied according to Zechariah and Haggai, for he 
presupposes the existence of the temple and temple service, which is first to be built 
and established under the two prophets mentioned. The expression pechah, 1, 8, 
points to the existence of Persian suzerainty, thus limiting at least the time before 
which the prophecy could not have been proclaimed. The only governors of Judea 
one could think of would be Zerubbabel and Nehemiah. However, the terminus 
pechah is not very useful in determining the time, since the Persians took it over from 
the Babylonians and passed it on to the Seleucids. In later times it was even applied 
to the high priests of Judea. The fact that the sanctuary is punished by bad sacrifices 
and shortage of tithes points to a time when the bringing of sacrifices and the 
payment of tithes was the responsibility of the Israelites. In the time of Ezra all the 
needs of the temple were adequately provided for by the state. Nehemiah 8 and 9 
find much confession of sin, but nothing is said of any sin on the part of the people 
in this respect. Later under Nehemiah (10:32 ff.) the Israelites themselves undertook 
the provision of the sanctuary. This is told in close connection with Ezra's inculcation 
of the law and was obviously an effect of it. But when Nehemiah had renounced it, 
they became negligent in fulfilling the obligation they had assumed. Hence the sharp 
admonitions in Nehemiah and Malachi. This already proves that Malachi's prophecy 
cannot correspond to Nehemiah's first presence. It was during this first presence that 
the norms were first established, the transgression of which is reproved in Malachi 
and Nehemiah (13). There can be no doubt that Neh. 13 looks back to ch. 10. Nor is 
it to be supposed that Malachi appeared shortly after Nehemiah, because Neh. 13, 
12-14. 21 f. 29-31 is expressly told that the same had successfully rooted out those 
abuses. Not long after, either, since otherwise he could not possibly have found a 
place among the prophetae posteriores, at most among the hagiographers. Thus we 
seem to be pointed to the time which immediately preceded the second appearance 
of Nehemiah in Jerusalem (Neh. 18). Nagelsbach still thinks: "Since Nehemiah 
undoubtedly immediately 
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after his return, we may assume that our prophet's public appearance fell into the 
time of Nehemiah's absence (13, 6). Then pechah, 1, 8, would be most easily 
explained. Since Nehemiah is hardly to be thought of, at any rate he is designated 
by it who held the office of governor during Nehemiah's absence." In any case, it is 
highly probable that Malachi was a prophetic second to Nehemiah, as Isaiah was to 
Hezekiah, Jeremiah to Josiah. Hengstenberg describes the coexistence of the 
prophet and the regent: "The predominantly outward reformatory activity of 
Nehemiah is accompanied by the inward activity of Malachi. Nehemiah throws all the 
equipment of the house of Tobias out of the cell (13:8). If you do not,’ he threatens 
the Sabbath-breakers in v. 21, 'I will lay hands on you.’ The men who had taken 
strange wives he beats and robs, v. 25. Malachi, on the other hand, merely strikes 
with the divine word. He emphatically points to God's punishment, which, already 
present among the people in the beginning, will become more and more visible and 
stronger, as well as the already existing germ of destruction will develop more and 
more. 

The book of Malachi contains a unified speech of a predominantly punitive 
character. It contains more punishment and threat than comfort and promise. This is 
also indicated by the description of his sermon as burden, massa. But he also has a 
clear faith-strengthening promise of Christ and his salvation. Luther: "about this he 
scolds his people harshly." But also: "he is a fine prophet, who has beautiful sayings 
about Christ and the Gospel, which he calls a pure sacrifice in all the world. For 
through the gospel God's grace is praised, which is the right, pure sacrifice of 
thanksgiving. Item he prophesies of the future of John the Baptist, as Christ himself 
interprets it Matth. 11, 14 and calls John his angel and Eliam, of which Malachi 
writes". 

Keil gives this summary and classification: Beginning with the love which the 
LORD has shown to his people (1:2-5), the prophet shows how not only the priests 
profane the name of the LORD by unholy administration of the service of the altar, 
1:6-2:9, but also how the people deny his divine calling both by heathen marriages 
and frivolous divorces, 2:10-16, and by their grumbling at the absence of judgment, 
in that the LORD soon reveals himself as a righteous judge, but before his 
appearance, to warn the wicked and lead them to repentance, he would send his 
messenger, the prophet Elijah, and then suddenly come himself to his temple as the 
expected angel of the covenant to purify the sons of Levi, to punish the covenant- 
breaking sinners and to make the sons of Israel his own people by eradicating the 
wicked and blessing the godly with salvation and righteousness. 
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to make. Keil accordingly divides the book into the three sections: 1:6-2:9; 2:10-16; 
and 2:17-3:24. These three sections probably contain only the main ideas of the 
prophet's oral discourses, condensed into a unified prophetic discourse. "In the 
whole book we are met by the spirit which developed in Judaism after the exile, and 
worked itself out into concrete forms in Phariseeism and Sadduceeism." Gross 
idolatry has been cast out by the exile, but works-righteousness takes its place. And 
in this there is no taking the law of God seriously at all, no earnest attempt at real 
sanctification; without a deeper knowledge of sin, no penitent bowing down to God's 
word and will. Because the salvation of which the prophets had spoken, and which 
they had interpreted in carnal and earthly terms, did not come to pass according to 
their wishes and understandings, they grumbled against God and wanted to have a 
great right to do so. They wished for God's judgment, missing it already, of course, 
the judgment on other people, on the heathen. They did not consider that God's 
judgments begin with God's people. "The self-righteous comes before us in the 
flesh." "Pharisaism in its main features is already ready in Malachi." (Hengstenberg.) 
It is against this spirit that Malachi fights; and even in the manner in which he fights 
it the influence of the time in which he lived is apparent. The dialogical form of 
instruction prevails. The idea to be discussed is put forward in the form of a generally 
acknowledged truth, and is developed through objection and counter-objection. 
There, at any rate, we see an effect of the school lecture on the law brought into 
being by Ezra. But we are not justified in declaring this dialogical form to be a sign 
of the dying spirit of prophecy, for it corresponds entirely to the practical need of the 
time, and prophecy did not die at all of spiritual weariness, but expired according to 
divine counsel and will when it had fulfilled its purpose. The language of Malachi is, 
for his late time, still vigorous, pure, and beautiful. Yet this too is true: "In distinction 
from most of the prophetic books, Malachi must be classed as prose. Neither in spirit, 
thought, not form has it the characteristics of poetry. Certainly, there is an occasional 
flash of poetic insight and imagination, or a few lines which move to a poetic rhythm. 
But only by the loosest use of terms could we call the prophecy as a whole poetry. All 
attempts to treat it as poetry have involved much pruning of the text in order to bring 
the lines within the necessary limits of a poetic measure. If Malachi is to be regarded 
as poetical, either in form or content, distinctions between poetry and prose must be 
abandoned. (Jnternational.) But: "Malachi is a late evening, which closes a long day; 
but he is at the same time also the dawn, which carries a glorious day in its bosom." 
(Nagelsbach.) E. P. 


(To be 
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The Christian Faith. A System of Dogmatics. By Theodore Haering, D, 
D, Translated from the second revised and enlarged German edition, 1912. 
By John Dickie, M. A,, and George Ferris, D. D. Vols. I and Il. Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, New York, Toronto. 


Instead of our own critique of this dogmatics, which is offered here in rather fluent English, 
we bring the verdict that D. W. Laible gave on it in the "Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung" 
(1920, sp. 797 ff.). Here we read: "Whoever reads Haring's dogmatics "Der christliche Glaube" 
(The Christian Faith) will find whole passages which pious minds will agree with joy. He is nota 
mere worshipper of Jesus, but an invoker of the name of the Lord. The pre-existence of Christ 
is undoubtedly attested to him in the Scriptures; of the exalted HErrn and His continued efficacy 
in heaven he writes (p. 423): Intercourse with the exalted ‘is, as purely spiritual, less and more 
than intercourse with the historical: less, because without the mediation of the senses; more, 
because also without the barriers of such mediation. Received into the glory of the divine life, 
he is near to his own without regard to space or time, and no other limit does faith know than 
that which is emphatically emphasized precisely in the highly praising hymns of the New 
Testament, but which is not an external but an inwardly necessary and self-evident one: for the 
glory of the Father (Phil. 2:10).' Thus only one can write who is himself in intercourse with the 
exalted. Haring also acknowledges the deity of Christ without inflection. He calls the confession 
of the deity of Christ the ‘peculiar confession of Christendom’, which was only eliminated in the 
time of nationalism. - But it is at the close of this chapter that what fills so many with pain in 
Haring emerges. In one breath he confesses the divinity of Christ, and at the same time wants 
to have this designation abandoned. For many it has something oppressive and confusing, while 
the confession of Jesus as "the Lord" fills them with thanksgiving and joy. ‘Faith in Christ unites, 
while the word of his divinity can also divide." For the sake of men shall we be willing to suppress 
that which is divine revelation? We do not fail to recognize the need for peace which makes 
Haring judge in this way, and that he believes that he is saving the cause in this way, because 
people take offence at a name. But here we can no longer go along. Thus saith the Lord, said 
the prophets of old; thus write the holy evangelists; thus saith St. Paul, is the expression of 
Luther. What God has revealed, be it dear or sorry to men, must remain and will remain. If the 
deity of Christ is attested in Scripture, it must be proclaimed from the housetops; if it is not 
attested, no Christian dogmatics may speak of it. But it is attested; we cannot suppress it for the 
sake of peace. - But is it not the same 'spirit of peace' that pervades Haring's reply to Romans 
[who had also attacked Haring for his yielding to the liberals]? She wants to make peace, but 
how does she do it? Always with tender consideration for the false teachers, always appeasing, 
never flaring up in holy wrath against the trafficers of divine truth, always coaxing to reach out 
even to the deniers, with many kind words for these, with little encouragement for the 
confessors. And this at a time when Christianity is engaged in a hot struggle with antichristianity, 
when the Church longs for men who will speak with the frankness of the Lord and Master: 'Ye 
err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God,' and with the courage of Paul lift up the 
sword against those who bring another gospel, and confess with the troop of Luther: 'Here | 
stand, | cannot do otherwise,’ She seeks comrades-in-arms, and now finds this kind, which in 
the end strengthens the cause of the opponents, but hinders and inhibits their confession. And 
one should not be sorry about this? - Admittedly, it is indeed also an inner dissent that forces 
itself between Haring and the believing congregation. It comes to the fore especially on the point 
of justification. Haring is conscious of being a preacher of this doctrine. He finds the strongest 
words against the mere worshippers of the Infinite, who lack the sense of guilt; against the 
attempts to acquire the grace of God by their own strength. Man is purely dependent on the 
grace of God, which receives the guilty man without 
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whose merit. 'If religion is no longer game to us, we see no other salvation than in the love 
of God, which as free and freely forgiving is love alone, in short, in the very certainty which the 
faith in justification has meant from the beginning and has always given us to experience anew 
under all the changes of the times' (The Christian Faith, 2nd ed., p. 629). But why does God 
forgive the sinner? Because of the blood of Christ? There is no mention of this. Haring says (1st 
ed., p. 409): God is love. It is not only through Christ's devotion that his wrath is changed into 
love; 'he is not reconciled, either by us or by our representative, but God reconciles the world to 
himself in Christ." 'The doctrine of penal substitution in the strict sense of the old dogmatics has 
passed away' (p. 419). 'The real penalty of sin is guilt, the separation from God's fellowship 
wherein our life consists; it is cancelled by forgiving love on condition of penitent trust’ (p. 411). 
Christ's merit in this is that he evokes this trust. In the most difficult trial imaginable, in the most 
difficult temptation imaginable, he withstood and overcame, proving his faith, in the proving of 
which alone [locked away from us] he can awaken and complete our faith in God's love" (p. 413). 
In the cross this penitential faith is grounded. Why? In detail, various paths open up here for 
Christian reflection. It can be left at that, that JEsus stands in his rejection of the sin, first of God's 
people, but in it of mankind, completed, and that he recognizes the gravity of this sin before God 
as deeply as no other, and feels it in obedience to the Father, who leads him this way, and in 
compassion for the sinful world, which he wants to save; but that he does this in the certainty of 
awakening in otherwise impenitent mankind, precisely through the accomplishment of sin in him, 
and his realization and sensation of its abomination before God, the true repentance without 
which confidence in the forgiving love of the holy God is morally impossible" (p. 414). The cross 
is "the penitential sermon of God without equal". Or one could bring the thought closer to the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the substitution of punishment, that Jesus in his cross also felt ‘with 
what unbreakability God has ordered sin and judgment together, so unbreakably that this order 
does not stop before him, the guiltless one, but strikes him straight, so that in him mankind, which 
otherwise takes it easy with sin and God's judgment, comes to know what it is about sin. The 
purpose of God, which Jesus is to accomplish, is also in this series of thoughts the awakening of 
true repentance as an indispensable moment in true faith" (p. 415). Justification, then, is 'not a 
matter of transferring Christ's performance as an alien one from us by God's judgment, but of 
recognizing what He works in us as His act worthy in God's judgment' (p. 416). Hence JEsus is 
the model of faith, the awakener of true newness through his cross, the representative of God's 
love, and thus the one who also calls us to trust in God's love. Is that all? Is this according to the 
Scriptures? Is this what the Church believes about justification and what Paul preached? . . . 
What we hear in Haring, is not the glory of Christ broken off? We hear from it the spirit of Ritschl 
speaking, not that of Paul. This is what we meant in No. 27, sp. 545: that Haring does not profess 
'this' justification, namely that in the sense of the Reformation. . . . The love that cancels out 
punishment is procured in Christ's suffering and death alone, the true "justification" that God 
pronounces free and free in judgment for those who believe in Christ. Here is the dissent between 
Haring and the believing church. Even if we wanted to deny it, it would be there." Hereby the 
baton is broken over Haring's dogmatics as a truly "Christian" one. For a dogmatics which does 
not teach in clear tones the eternal and true deity of Christ and His substitutionary work of 
atonement does not deserve the name "Christian." A "Christian faith" from which the clear, round 
confession of the deity of Christ and of the atonement by His blood is blotted out, is like a ring 
from which the diamonds that give it its value find broken. He who denies the doctrine of the 
substitutionary atonement of Christ cuts the heart out of the Christian body of doctrine. We do 
not believe, therefore, that English Christianity is served by translations of theological writings in 
which these fundamental truths of Christianity are not rightly and fully expressed. Unitarians and 
Socinians, whole and half, who are anxious to blow up the foundation of Christianity, 
unfortunately abound in all American sects. What we also find in 
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of the English language, these are faithful witnesses who boldly stand up for the ancient 
truth, according to which we are justified and saved through faith alone in the Christ who 
reconciled us to God through his blood - the blood of the Son of God. F.B. 


Luther Studies for the Fourth Centenary of the Reformation, published by the 
contributors to the Weimar Luther Edition. Weimar. Hermann Béhlau's Successor. 
1917. 285 pages 8X11. 

It is a very valuable work for Luther research and highly interesting for every Luther lover, 
which has only recently become known to us and which, as far as we know, has still been 
mentioned little, if at all, in America, like so many things that have appeared in Europe, especially 
in Germany, during the sad World War for the Resormation Jubilee. Especially for all owners of 
the great Weimar Luther edition, which has now grown to 62 volumes, this work is most 
desirable, and at least none of the libraries that own this Luther edition should do without it. It 
consists of fifteen longer or shorter treatises, which, as the title already indicates, have been 
contributed by all the contributors to this Luther edition, all appointed scholars and researchers 
in this field. Prof. D. Dr. Karl Drescher in Breslau, the present director of the aforementioned 
Luther edition, has given the volume his best wishes, although he himself could only make a 
small contribution, since he was already in his third year under arms when the work appeared, 
and served his fatherland as a major. We need only mention the names of the authors and the 
titles of their treatises to substantiate what has been said: G. Kawerau: Die Bemihungen im 16., 
17. und 18. Jahrhundert, Luthers Briefe zu sammeln; O. Albrecht: On the Prehistory of the 
Weimar Luther Edition; O. Brenner: And have no thanks for it; W. Licke: Aus meinen 
Voruntersuchungen zur Ausgabe von Luthers Liedern; W. Kéhler: Zum Abendmahlsstreite 
zwischen Luther und Zwingli; E. Kroker: Luthers Werbung um Katharina von Bora; G. Buchwald: 
Neues Uber Luthers Reisen; F. Cohrs: Zur Chronologie und Entstehungsgeschichte von Luthers 
Genesisvorlesung und seiner Schrift "Von den Konziliis und Kirchen"; E. Thiele: The Original 
Handwritings of Luther. We pick out these treatises because they interested us before the others, 
and share some more details. It has often been asked: What does Luther mean when he sings 
in "Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott"? 

Let the word go forth 
And have no thanks? 

In a thorough, linguistic, convincing examination, Brenner opts for the explanation: 
"whether they want to or not," which obviously fits the context excellently. But when did this main 
song of the Reformation come into being? Licke summarizes his investigations, which fill almost 
three pages in the introduction to the song volume of the Weimar edition, in this sentence: "The 
song 'Ein' feste Burg' was already printed in the Weiss hymnal of 1528; it was therefore published 
in the first half of that year at the latest. Since it does not appear in Lufft's Enchiridion of 1526, 
but there is no reason why it should not have been published soon after it was written, as were 
Luther's other songs, it must have been composed between 1526 and the spring of 1528. But 
what particular occasion gave the impulse to the poetry during this period cannot be decided 
with any certainty." (p. 112 f.) Those who would like to know how Luther went about writing his 
writings can find more details in Thiele's study, especially on the 614 leaves of the Bible 
translation: how he cut the paper, used a goose quill (which is why he once says, "The devil is 
hostile to geese"), used iron gall ink, and so on. Kroker lets us take a look at Luther's more 
intimate circumstances. As is well known, Luther's wife has been suspected and slandered 
several times, as if she had been avaricious, a builder, had managed badly, yes, even kept her 
husband badly in spite of Luther's own statement to the contrary. One of Luther's friends, 
Amsdorf, also believed the suspicions he had heard about Kathe. Kroker goes to the bottom of 
the matter, justifies Katharina von Bora and also believes to be able to give the "reason" of 
Amsdorf's dislike: this was not right 
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that Luther had married a poor nun who had escaped from the convent. Kroker concludes 
with the words: "According to Amsdorf, Kathe would have been a refiner, according to Brick a 
spendthrift? Aristotle calls virtue the middle between two vices" (p. 150). Particularly captivating 
is the history of the Weimar edition of Luther, valuable to all Luther bibliophiles, with all the 
pertinent letters and file items. And a unique item is probably the letter of the Italian Cardinal 
Salviati, which Drescher communicates and which deals with a planned appointment of Luther 
as a cardinal on the part of the Curia. The letter is presumably from 1519, and Drescher points 
out "that an offer of the cardinal's hat to Luther with such explicitness as occurs here is, as far 
as | can see, not yet attested in Protestant literature. Nor, for the present, is anything to be found 
in Denifle and Grisar" (p. 283). The decoration of the volume is the same as that of the Weimar 
edition of Luther, and could hardly be better or more beautiful. L.:F 


Life after death. By Prof. D. Dr. Paul Feine, Geh. Konsistorialrat in Halle a. d. S. A. 
Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl. 68 pages. iU. 3.75. 


In the "Preface" of this writing it says: "This little writing does not intend to give an 
illumination of the views, thoughts, hopes, or fears which mankind has ever cherished concerning 
life after death; nor does it intend to place the question of an afterlife under a philosophical point 
of view and treat it as a problem of worldview, but its intention is different. It places itself from 
the standpoint of biblical revelation. We take what we have to say from the Scriptures. We are 
of the opinion that the Bible alone is able to give the answer to the great religious questions of 
mankind that is at all accessible to man. What we can know of God, of God's will toward mankind, 
of God's purposes toward which He is leading the world and the individual man, is revealed to 
us in the book of mankind, our Bible. If much in it is obscure to us, that is God's will, who in his 
wisdom has so ordered it. But what we need to know in order to reach the goal God has set for 
us, God has made known to us. It is only necessary to know it and to take it to heart." (3.) 
Similarly D. Feine also expresses himself with reference to the objections which are raised 
against the doctrine of eternal damnation. "We could face them," it is said here, "simply from the 
standpoint that Christian dogmatics have not to master the biblical doctrine, but that, on the 
contrary, all dogmatics receive their right only from the Bible. Just those who, like us, find in the 
Holy. Especially those who, like us, see in the Holy Scriptures God's complete and final 
revelation, will not be inclined to place human thoughts above this divine revelation. For there 
can be no doubt in our minds that we have no certain knowledge not only of God, but also of 
God's will concerning man, beyond what is told us in Holy Scripture. It may happen that we do 
not correctly interpret or misinterpret the contents of Holy Scripture, and this will be corrected in 
further theological study. But the content of these biblical statements must give firm direction to 
our Christian faith." (47.) But although D. Feine evidently takes pains to bring the contents of the 
statements of Scripture concerning "the life after death" to an exact representation, he has in 
many cases missed the mark. For example, he understands 1 Petr. 4, 6 to be a message of 
salvation that Christ brought to the dead. And although Feine rejects the doctrine of the eventual 
conversion of all the ungodly and the devils, and advocates the eternity of damnation, he 
nevertheless weakens the latter in a way that is not compatible with the clear statements of 
Scripture, and approaches precariously to apocatastasis. We read, "That the hostile opposition 
to God will in the end be broken, annihilated (kuturMin), has been clearly pronounced by the 
apostle. But this means that then the "ungodly" powers will no longer be hostile to God, but that 
they will also bow under God. It will therefore be truly so, as the apostle Phil. 2:10 f. expresses 
it, that in the name of JEsu the knee of every heavenly, earthly, and also subterranean being will 
bow. Will we then be justified in saying that Christ is the head of the universe, and that God is 
all in all? Will Satan and his angels also worship Christ? 
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The turning away of Satan from God shall be abolished." (50.) Everywhere Fine's writing is 
also interspersed with synergistic thoughts. For example, it states: "The destiny of every man is 
conditioned by the interaction of the divine action and our own decision." (51.) "It is therefore 
Paul's opinion that man himself bears the responsibility for salvation and disaster, but that God 
makes it possible for the willing to take hold of Christ and be perfected." (37.) "God works upon 
man, but man in his turn must also will." (37.) Let us follow Feine's excellent discussion of Dante's 
"Divine Comedy." Feine writes: "Dante depicts in the three parts of his Comedia, in Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise, the intermediate state in which the dead find themselves until the Last 
Judgment. This existence he does not present as corporeal in a strict sense, though he places 
Hell in the interior of the earth, Purgatory from the pole of the earth opposite the city of Jerusalem, 
and imagines Paradise as a series of spheres rising one above the other above the mountain of 
Purgatory, with the "Empyreum," the throne of the Godhead and the dwellings of the perfected, 
as the uppermost pinnacle. As poetry, the Comedia is among the greatest that the Middle Ages 
produced, and pious faith speaks to us from this work. That is why this creation of Dante's, in the 
two excellent translations we have, Gildemeister's and Pochhammer's, has won a firm place in 
German literature. This work alone clearly shows the limitations of its time and of medieval 
theology. It is a product of the Italian Renaissance with its wondrous confluence of the ancient 
world and the Italian culture of the time. Christianity and antiquity appear before us here in an 
indissoluble concatenation. The poet even transfers two pagans, the emperor Trajan and the 
Trojan Rhipeus, to paradise. Dante's guide not only through hell but also to the gates of paradise 
is his admired poetic model Virgil. Noble female figures are the poet's patron saints, above all 
Beatrix, to whom he was devoted in his youth, then Lucia and Mathilde, and finally also Mary, the 
Mother of God. Bernard of Clairvaux, the mystically profound preacher of the divine mysteries, 
opens up the inscrutable mysteries of the Trinity to the poet. The apostles examine Dante in 
scholastic theology. There are two ways in which man comes to the knowledge of divine love, 
philosophy and revelation. The whole work is suffused with medieval ecclesiastical allegory. But 
there is strangely little mention of the One who is for us the beginner and perfecter of salvation, 
Christ. He is mentioned once under the image of the old man, and is referred to in a few places. 
But nowhere does a trace of Christian, evangelical faith emerge, that we must cling in life and 
death to Christ's act of redemption on the cross, in order to reach the goal determined for us by 
God. The medieval sacrament of penance strikes through. In essence, it is penance and yet also 
self-redemption that is required of man even after death. The gospel of the crucified and risen 
Savior of sinners is not yet proclaimed by Dante." (26 f.) F. B. 


The Present and the End of Things. By Prof. D. Dr. Paul Feine. Third edition. A. 
Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl. M. 1.60. 


The five sections into which this scripture is divided have the following headings: "1. Present 
voices about the end of things. 2. the person of Jesus as the center of history. 3. How comes the 
kingdom of God? 4. The state of consummation. 5. When will the end of things come?" Feine 
writes, "We also know no other source of divine knowledge than the Bible. We place ourselves 
from the ground of Holy Scripture, in which God speaks to us, in which He has not only revealed 
Himself in the past, but in which we of the present day also find all that we need for the knowledge 
of God and of the ways He wants to lead us." But Feine does not take this Scriptural principle 
seriously, inasmuch as he gives Z. E. g. ascribes false Davidic hopes of the future to the prophets 
of the Old Testament, and erroneous opinions of the nearness of the Last Day to the apostles, 
etc. Feine does not hold to the inerrancy of Scripture. With the pacifist views of a worldly kingdom 
of God here on 
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Feine, however, does not identify himself with the view of earth, as Bryan, Wilson, and 
many other enthusiasts after him have also advocated it. "There will be no real Christianization 
of whole nations hereafter. The gospel awakens the struggle, and where there is such struggle 
there is enmity against God. The attitude of mankind toward the Christian proclamation will 
always remain a diverse one." "It [the kingdom of God] does not come in the way pacifist dreams 
paint it. A kingdom of justice and peace may be presented to us with however beautiful colors as 
the result of an inner-worldly development, it is a fantasy, a phantom. Christianity is certainly 
called to penetrate more and more the world of nations; but this will never, as long as this earth 
stands, mean anything else than: the Gospel will kindle a struggle between good and evil, and it 
will not be defeated; for God is, after all, the Lord of the world, and Christ is the King, to whom 
all enemies are to be made a footstool. But so long as mankind must look up to the cross of 
Christ, pacifist ideas from the earth will not be brought to fruition. For not only culture, but pacifism 
does not reckon with sin." Two points in particular are why Feine believes the end of things is 
near. He writes, "The surest guide to us in the darkness of this life is always JEsu Word. And in 
JEsu's prophecy of the end of things (Matt. 24) two statements stand out with special clarity. One 
is the prediction of a time of terrible war atrocities among the nations of the earth, of distress and 
afflictions coming upon mankind, of persecution and reviling of the name of Christ, and of an 
apostasy of many from the Christian faith. The other is the promise that the end shall come when 
the gospel shall be preached among all nations. We are under the strong impression that both 
prophecies are being fulfilled in our day. For the earth has not yet seen such wars and distresses, 
which will engulf almost the whole human race. The terrible manifestations of hatred, slander, 
insidiousness, treachery, and malice which surround us, and which even cloak themselves in the 
hypocritical cloak of righteousness or even Christianity, are directly anti-Christian. Demonic, 
satanic powers are at work here. Antichrist is unfolding his power in the present. Satan shows 
that he still has or at least claims the dominion of this world. And this is happening at a time when 
we did not seem to be far from the goal that in a generous development of the mission all peoples 
of this earth would be brought under the message of the crucified and risen JEsus. We Germans 
do not like to take the name of the world missionary John Mott into our mouths. For we associate 
the name of this man with the idea of the same transgression that the apostle Paul reproached 
Peter with back in Antioch (Gal. 2, 12 ff.). We also speak with divided feelings about the World 
Mission Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, but as far as | know, no serious objection was raised 
among us when that representative of the world mission idea expressed the expectation at the 
turn of the twentieth century that we could enable our Lord to return soon by issuing the invitation 
to enter the Kingdom of God to all the nations of the earth in our generation, and this plan was 
striven for in Edinburgh. Nevertheless, we should and will remain sober." So Feine, too, is still 
on the lookout for a special Antichrist who is yet to come, or who is only now in the offing. True 
Lutheran sobriety, however, cannot be preserved, as experience has shown. F. B. 


The Rough House in Hamburg. The Fountain Room of the Inner Mission. A plea to 
the American friends of church love work. - This is a handsomely illustrated booklet published by 
Dr. Martin Hennig, the director of the Rauhes Haus founded by Dr. J. H. Wichern (¢ 1881), who 
has since died. The work of the Rauhen Haus is described here in a lively, vivid manner, which 
is admittedly conducted in a unionist spirit, as well as its present great need. Several paragraphs 
may follow here: "Many institutions have been founded in Germany, but also in France, England 
and America, following the example of the Rough House. Wherever we find an institution in which 
the children are not educated in a large building, a 'barracks', but where small friendly houses, 
so-called pavilions, small 
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groups, from twelve to fourteen boys unite in a ‘family’, there we will, if we follow the traces, 
usually learn that one is consciously or unconsciously modelled on the Rough House. But seldom 
does this appear so directly as in the case of the then most famous replica of the Rough House, 
‘Red Hill', which Gladstone founded in 1852. Many Americans have learned from this 
institution and do not know that the beginning of such work was made in Germany. But 
representatives of the large cities have also been to the Rauhes Haus from America to become 
acquainted with its institutions and, where possible, to introduce them into America. There is, of 
course, a great difference between the German and American institutions: In America we find 
mostly large institutions in which a very large number of pupils live together, while in Germany 
one prefers the small institutions in which a genuinely German cultivation of the mind is 
facilitated." - "In Wichern's original foundation, the Children's Institution, the school-age 
elementary school children are from the age of nine to the age of fifteen, until they leave school. 
These children, however, are again housed in five different ‘families,’ in small cottages, in each 
of which twelve to fourteen boys of about the same age are under one head. Later, when wealthy 
parents, who were at a loss as to how to deal with the educational difficulties of their sons, asked 
Wichern for help, he founded the 'Paulinum'. This is a department in which the children receive 
a new school education and can take the one-year examination at the end. Here, too, we find 
four to five families grouped in a similar way as in the children's institution; only here a candidate 
of theology is at the head of the family, while in other departments an older brother is in charge 
of the family. Thirdly, we have two departments for confirmed pupils, an agricultural department 
and a crafts department with a printing press, locksmith's shop, tailor's shop, shoemaker's shop 
and carpenter's shop. The agricultural department in particular has been developing more and 
more in recent years; here, fifteen to eighteen-year-old pupils are united in three to four families." 
- "The creation of the Brideranstalt was one of Wichern's most brilliant thoughts. He needed 
educators and had recognized that in many a pious craftsman there slumbered an unearthed 
treasure which he wished to awaken in order to make it useful for service in the kingdom of God. 
So he called such young people to help in the work of education. He not only used them as 
labourers, but also took pains to train them in all kinds of practical, intellectual and spiritual 
knowledge. After a few years he had trained a tribe of such young men who seemed to be 
excellently qualified to bring the Word of God to the people; after all, they were in touch with the 
common people because they themselves came from among them; in addition, they were 
inspired by Father Wichern's burning love for the Lord and for his fellow men. These young 
people were now sent out to distant parts of the world as scad missionaries, as hostel fathers, 
as orphanage fathers and rescue home fathers, as sailor missionaries. Every new emergency 
that came to light was seized upon by Wichern with holy zeal. For example, when the German 
emigrants went to America and there was a lack of spiritual care for them, Wichern sent out his 
first colonist preachers. When a typhoid epidemic broke out in Upper Silesia, Wichern traveled 
there and founded orphanages for the abandoned children and sent his brothers there. Seeing 
the plight of the prisons, it was Wichern who worked to reform them, training Rauhhausler 
brothers to be Aussehern, who, in Christ's Spirit, would help the prisoners get right. When the 
plight of the neglected children came to his heart, Wichern's advice led to the founding of over a 
hundred rescue homes, small, modest institutions which have, however, been a great blessing. 
. .. About 300 Rauhhausler brothers are at work, but in the meantime another 16 Briideranstalten 
have been founded, so that together there are about 4000 brothers at work." - Among the 
numerous buildings (hospital barracks, washhouse, bakery, handicraft workshops, farm 
buildings, etc.), "the printing office and the world-famous agency of the Rauhes Haus arouse 
particular interest. Here Wichern opened one of the first Christian publishing houses, and the 
writings and books from the agency have been a blessing not only to Germany, but also to 
America, and to all parts of the world where Christians long for good reading material". - "If before 
the war we had the opinion that we lived simply, then, unlike now, we feasted; for in those days 
there were grits in the morning; you could eat once a week 
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Rice was eaten; lard or butter was spread on bread and thick lentils and peas were cooked 
in addition to the fresh vegetables that the season brought to the table. And the children could 
eat as much potatoes as they wanted. There was milk and sugar with the coffee, and the slices 
of bread were two fingers thick. Oh, how we have changed! From 1916 on, turnips and dried 
vegetables were our staple diet; of potatoes we could consume only a pound a day for the head, 
and our adolescent boys eat so heavily. Yes, there were months when we had no potatoes at 
all. Meat we had first 200, then 150 grams or 125 grams a week. Of legumes and groats, 
oatmeal, semolina, and pearl barley, there were eight pounds a week combined for 300 people. 
With this one could only prepare a very thin evening soup, in which again turnips and dried 
cabbage played the leading role. Black coffee and thin bread made little filling even in the 
morning; for what is half a pound of bread to a boy in the day? Sometimes complaints were 
heard; and yet we can say that our children and housemates bore all privations easily and 
joyfully; for we felt full of gratitude that we were allowed to live safely in our fatherland, while our 
men formed a living wall around it. But many have suffered from it; and our dear father of the 
house, D. Hennig, whose faith-strengthening books of God's deeds in our time have also 
become dear to our friends in America, has caught an illness from which he has not yet 
recovered for a year and a half. In times of peace our agriculture had supplied us with bread and 
potatoes, but now that the disastrous rationing had to set in, and our cows got no concentrated 
feed, our horses no oats, the cows gave no milk, and one horse after another fell. We lost seven 
horses alone. The pigs got no potatoes and perished; long hungry hairs grew on them, and they 
had to be slaughtered because they could not be fed. The stable became empty of cattle; the 
field got no manure; even the artificial manure could not be bought. Our land is poor anyway; 
but now only a very meager harvest grew on it, which we still had to deliver in part to the state. 
So this source of help also dried up. Yes, even great concern arose from its existence; for a 
huge fire, the cause of which could not be determined, destroyed our beautiful stable, and the 
insurance sum, taken out in peacetime, did not cover a quarter of the expenses. Thus we 
incurred unspeakably great expenses. The barn had to be rebuilt at a cost of 80,000 marks, the 
livestock had to be purchased again, otherwise we would not be able to farm at all; and since 
each cow now costs 4000 to 5000 marks, each ox 6000 marks, each horse 15,000 marks, and 
the artificial fertilizer enormous sums, we have to put 120,000 marks into our agriculture before 
we can even hope to receive help from it again." - "You dear German friends over there have 
certainly already imposed upon yourselves many a sacrifice and privation in order to help us 
here. Oh, do not slacken your love! You can do so much, since every gift you give us is worth 
twenty times as much. So even small gifts are a great help to us," - "Germany is a poor, trampled 
country. We cannot offer you a gift in return. But the Lord has promised that those who are poor 
will also be able to make many rich. If our inner missionary work can continue to serve the 
German people, it will contribute its share to the building of the Kingdom of God 
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The Trinity Lutheran congregation in St. Louis sent support funds to Europe 
at the time of its first beginning and in the days of great poverty. When a large part 
of the city of Hamburg was destroyed by fire in early May 1842, causing great 
hardship, this hardship went to the hearts of the poor Lutheran immigrants in St. 
Louis. As the minute book shows, the congregation decided on the 
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June 17, 1842, to take up a collection for the needy of Hamburg. The collection 
amounted to $20.00, a significant sum for that time. We further read in the same 
minute book that on May 10, 1847, it was resolved to support distressed people in 
Ireland. The collection was $50.8-3/4. This example of our fathers will move us to 
continue our support of the needy in Europe in an increased measure. In particular, 
we should not forget Germany. Germany has been overlooked in an appeal just 
received from the American Relief Administration, H. Hoover, Chairman, 42 
Broadway, New York, for relief of students and professors of Europe. In the appeal 
under IV: "Where Will This Fund be Spent?" it says: ''Mr. Hoover will spend this 
fund according to the calls of the survey made by his organizations and by the 
World's Student Christian Federation. The present survey calls for assistance in 
the following countries: Austria, Hungary, Poland, Yugo-Slavia, Russia, the Baltic 
States, Asia Minor, and foreign students in Czechoslovakia, France, and 


Switzerland." Germany is omitted here. 
F.P. 


Some criticisms of "Christian Dogmatics" that have come to our attention 
should be briefly discussed in the interest of a clear grasp of certain doctrinal points 
and also in the interest of a possible understanding. The Lutheran Quarterly of 
Gettysburg finds in the book, in spite of the fact that Calvinism is decisively rejected 
in it, nevertheless "a kind of Calvinism". One species of Calvinism is that no 
distinction is made between faith itself and the gift of the power to believe. ("Dr. P. 
seems to confuse faith with the endowment of the power of faith.'"') The reviewer 
thus places himself in the large class of those who distinguish between the power to 
believe and faith itself in such a way that, while they wish to ascribe the power to 
believe to the divine working of grace, they transfer the bringing forth of faith itself to 
man, namely, to human self-determination, to the right use of the endowed powers 
of grace, to human "conduct." Faith is not to be the God-worked seizure of the 
forgiveness of sins offered in the Gospel, but a conduct (attitude) against bestowed 
powers of grace, which, however, work only so much as to put the man in a pro or 
con position. The Quarterly holds the doctrine which D. Schmauk condemned with 
the words: "Man's will is able to decide for salvation through new powers bestowed 
by God. This is the subtle synergism which has infected nearly the whole of modern 
Evangelical Protestantism, and which has been taught in institutions bearing the 
name of our Church" (The Confessional Principle, p. 752). D. Schmauk is right. 
All those who ascribe to man, before conversion, a right dealing with bestowed 
powers of grace, a right conduct against bestowed powers of grace, etc., 
conceive of a man, before faith in the forgiveness of sins, or before conversion, 
to whom the gospel of Christ is not a vexation and a folly, but appears as an 
acceptable proposition, in regard to which the as yet unconverted man 
considers whether acceptance or rejection is preferable. In other words, all 
those who assume conversion to God from the "conduct" of man- 
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First, they deny what Scripture says of the state of the natural man before his 
conversion, of his enmity against the gospel, of his being dead in sins, and so on. 
They deny, secondly, what Scripture says of the origin of faith or of conversion, 
namely, that becoming a believer is a birth out of God, a revival from death, a divine 
work of grace and omnipotence. Moreover, the proposition that man "by God's 
grace" can decide for or against grace is one of those propositions which logically 
eat themselves. "God's grace" does not will and therefore does not work a neutral 
condition, acceptance or rejection, but always only acceptance. Quenstedt therefore 
rightly said against the neutral state assumed by Latermann and comrades, that it 
was a non-ens, a synergistic invention for the denial of sola gratia: Talis 
indifferentia (ad utrumque oppositorum, towards both sides) in nullo homine 
reperitur, and in regard to "the grace powers given": "they are not first (prius) given 
in order that afterwards (postea) man may be converted by them, but the bestowal 
of spiritual powers is in the matter of conversion itself" (Systema ||, 726. 727). - The 
"Lutheran Church Journal" of the Ohio Synod has a lengthy series of expositions 
that should also probably be discussed for the purpose of understanding. The first 
exposition is this: "Unfortunately, the writer here also continues to operate with 
‘conduct’ as in the second volume, without giving a definition." By "conduct," the 
definition of which it misses, the "Church Newspaper" at any rate understands 
conduct, which it often described in more detail as "diverse conduct," and then used 
to limit the grace of God, declaring further that conversion and blessedness 
depended not on God alone, but in a certain sense also on the conduct of man. We 
have treated this "conduct" repeatedly and at length both in the second and third 
volumes. From this "conduct" all of us who call ourselves Lutheran should get away, 
because it contradicts both Scripture and our confession. It contradicts Scripture 
because Scripture makes conversion and blessedness (the origin and preservation 
of faith) dependent on God's work of grace and power alone. It contradicts our 
confession because the Formula of Concord expressly says that in comparing those 
who are blessed and those who are lost, there is no difference of understanding and 
guilt. The blessed must confess the same guilt and the same evil conduct of 
themselves, nos cum illis collati et guam simillimi deprehensi. The Formula of 
Concord also adds that it is only in rejecting "diverse conduct" that we hold the 
Christian concept of grace. The "diverse conduct" the later Melanchthon sought to 
introduce into the Lutheran Church, for the purpose of making human reason 
understand why Saul is rejected, but David is accepted, as Melanchthon himself 
expresses it. In the same interest the "different conduct" covets admission into the 
Lutheran Church to this day. The Lutheran Church, however, sticks to Hosea 13:9 
(Formula of Concord, M. 717, 61-63). - The "Kirchenzeitung" further disapproves: 
"Eph. 1, 19 is also used here traditionally. 
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The passage is not quoted as saying that omnipotence works faith, which the 
passage does not say. This registered thought is also appended to Luther, who, 
however, expresses it just as little as Scripture." However, it is taught throughout the 
second and third volumes that the origin and preservation of faith is an effect of both 
the grace and omnipotence of God. This is proved from the scriptural statements in 
which the origin and preservation of faith is ascribed to divine grace and divine 
omnipotence (Phil. 1:29; Eph. 2:4-6; 1 Cor. 2:6; 2 Cor. 4:6; 1 Pet. 1:5). Both the 
divine work of grace and omnipotence in the conversion of man are also taught by 
the later Lutheran teachers. Quenstedt says (Systema ||, 713): "Conversion is an 
effect of divine grace alone, and comes about (perficitur) by the same infinite 
power, by which God creates something out of nothing and raises it from the dead." 
Whether Eph. 1:19 also be taught that God's omnipotence worketh faith, must of 
course be decided by the words themselves. They read, "We believe according to 
the working of his [God's] mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead." Nor is the idea that God's omnipotence works faith "attached" 
to Luther, for Luther says: "If God creates faith in man, it is ever so great a work as 
if he fchaffete heaven and earth again" (St. L. IX, 972). By the way, the citation of 
Eph. 1:19 for God's omnipotence working faith can hardly be called "traditional," 
since a number of more recent theologians (Bahr, Braune, Hofmann, Wohlenberg) 
have the statement "according to the working of his mighty strength" connected with 
the immediately preceding: "we who believe. - The "Kirchenzeitung" further reminds: 
"Some things are conspicuous, e.g., when perfectionism is treated briefly, which, 
after all, deserves full treatment in America, but beside it tithing is discussed quite 
fully." Whether something is presented in necessary length or in desirable brevity 
will often remain disputable. As a rule, the necessary length will cause less difficulty 
than the necessary brevity to one who has been presenting a discipline for decades 
and is now to put it into print, if the book is to read reasonably smoothly and the train 
of thought is not to be unnecessarily interrupted by secondary thoughts. But brevity 
may also be exaggerated. We have already noted in this respect several passages 
in the printed Dogmatics. Now as to perfectionism in our exposition, it is defined and 
judged to the effect that, if seriously meant, it entirely excludes the Christian faith, 
because the Christian faith is faith in the forgiveness of sins, and therefore 
presupposes the having of sins. He is further proved from Scripture to be self- 
deceived, and the cover which he seeks behind some passages of Scripture is also 
destroyed. The ecclesiastical communities and the most distinguished individuals 
who have advocated perfectionism are further named, and the fundamental error 
which has adhered to perfectionism from Rome down to Wesley and Mahan and 
Finney is pointed out, namely, the limitation of the term "sin" contrary to Scripture. 
Reference is also made to the relevant literature. With this we believed the 
necessary about perfectionism 
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to have said. But we are happy to consider a factual criticism here and on other points 
of length or brevity. - We must characterize the following as due to an oversight on 
the part of the reviewer: "As to the doctrine of election, the definition given here would 
really be that of the eight points of the Formula of Concord, if to ‘calling, conversion, 
justification, sanctification, and preservation’ were added the other two: redemption 
and glorification. That salvation through Christ belongs to the "doctrine of election" is 
emphasized in a note (note 1674) in a summary of the eight points, and is expressed 
wherever we describe eternal election as occurring "by grace for Christ's sake." That 
eternal election also includes glorification is not only stated in our summary of the 
eight points, but also wherever the "preservation" of Christians is traced back to their 
eternal election, because preservation, according to common usage, is preservation 
to blessedness or "glorification". Under the section, "The Object of Eternal Election," 
therefore, the view of those who refer eternal election also to temporal believers, and 
thus exclude "glorification" from the concept of eternal election, is rejected. The 
"Kirchenzeitung" is further of the opinion: "The second version of the doctrine of 
election by grace, that God has chosen ‘in view of faith,' comes off too short. Already 
as a constant doctrine of the ancient dogmatists down to the present time (sic), this 
version would have deserved a fuller, objective appraisal in a three-volume dogmatic 
work, even though the author would find much to criticize in this version; we find 
nothing about Matt. 22." We would rather have expected the opposite reproach, 
namely, the reproach of too detailed treatment. We have set forth in several places 
in the second and third volumes the doctrine of election "in respect of persevering 
faith." We have explained how the later dogmatists arrived at this doctrine, differing 
from the earlier teachers of our Church, and differing from the Formula of Concord, 
which expressly warns against considering eternal election from the standpoint of 
divine foreknowledge (716, 64 ff.). We have also pointed out the difference that exists 
between the later dogmatists and the American proponents of the intuitu fidei finalis 
theory. While the latter cannot do without the "different conduct," the former, in their 
chief advocates, at the crucial point, explicitly reject the "different conduct." We 
believe also that we have fully and objectively appreciated the intuitu fidei finalis 
theory, by proving that no Christian, whether theologian or layman, has ever had, nor 
can have, any practical use for it, for the reason given by the Formula of Concord: 
because no man knows what God has foreknown concerning him. At last, "the 
relation of faith to eternal election" is still treated under a special section at the 
doctrine of election. Here it is shown that the later Lutheran theologians, with their 
"view of persevering faith," determine the relation of faith to eternal election contrary 
to Scripture, namely, in that they, in deviation from Luther and the 
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This view is shown to be in conflict with the text, context and parallelism. We have 
also dealt exegetically with newer representatives of the foresight theory (Philippi). 
Concerning the passage Matth. 22: "Many are called, but few are chosen", it belongs 
to the passages in which the chosen are described according to their temporal form. 
The elect are not those who despise or only outwardly accept the calling of God in 
the gospel, but those who follow the calling and put on the wedding garment. This 
is the contextual sense of the words. Thus the Formula of Concord rightly uses this 
passage, and we have contented ourselves with referring to it. In our manuscript for 
lectures we still have the remark, "Take care in a disputation that the adversary does 
not falsely use the passages of Scripture and the Confession which describe the 
figure of the elect in time, as if in these passages the cause of the election of grace 
were stated." This we might have added in the printed Dogmatics. This point is set 
forth at length in "Zur Einigung," 2, pp. 29 ff. In full accord with the facts, the 
"Kirchenzeitung" goes on to say: we find (in the present Dogmatics) "nothing about 
the fact that none of these men (namely, the later theologians) were aware of being 
in any way in conflict with the Formula of Concord." Of such a statement, however, 
nothing is found in the "Dogmatics." But the reason for the absence of the missed 
exposition is that the supposed fact does not exist. In fact, later theologians were 
aware that they had a different concept of eternal election from that of the Formula 
of Concord (read about it, e. g., Quenstedt), and a Wittenberg theologian (Kaspar 
Léscher, Theol. Thetica, p. 248) expressly rejects the elective concept of the Formula 
of Concord as unscriptural. The same is true of the reviewer's further expressed 
desiderium: We find "also nothing about the fact that the same passages of Scripture 
which are regarded as evidence for the first version establish the second; also 
nothing about the fact that this second version is the weapon against Calvin." The 
fact is that the "first version," which rejects the foreknowledge of persevering faith in 
the exposition of the election of grace, does not "establish" but excludes the "second 
version," which relies on the foreknowledge of persevering faith. Nor is the "second 
version," because it is contrary to Scripture and the confession, a weapon against 
Calvin; on the contrary, it represents a weak side in the struggle against Calvin, 
which from the very beginning has been exploited, not without success, by the 
Calvinists. - The criticism of the "Kirchenzeitung" concludes with the words, "In the 
doctrine of the ministry one reads nothing of the old ‘transmission’ theory, which in 
one respect is quite good." We must reject the praise expressed in the last words. 
As a matter of fact, in the printed Dogmatik, the "Ubertragunglehre" under the 
doctrine of the public office of preaching (Vol. 3, pp. 522 f.) is presented as Scriptural 
are also attested as Lutheran ecclesiastical with quotations from Brenz, Leyser, 
Hilsemann, and Balduin. - The review in the "Kirchenzeitung" concludes with a 
praise which we consider extreme. 
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The conclusion of the review reads: "Apart from such shortcomings, this volume is a 
worthy continuation of the present second volume. An immense amount of subject 
matter is treated here, and in a thousand places one must be grateful to the author, 
for he speaks clearly, simply, comprehensibly, always endeavors to emphasize the 
clear scriptural ground, and does not disdain to utilize many a practical point. The 
whole method and division of the matter is a plain and very serviceable one. This 
volume, too, should be most thoroughly studied and thus utilized by all public 
teachers of our church." We leave this printed as evidence that the reviewer does 
not merely censure, but acknowledges. F. P. 

Mocking Earthquakes. Through our daily press passes a report from Victoria, 
British Columbia, of the earthquakes recorded there during the past year. The report 
is couched in the following mocking tone, which is indicated by the headlines added 
by the newspapers: "The old earth is in a bad way. Has suffered 141 fits of palpitating, 
perturbing turmoils in year": "This old terracous creation is slowly developing a chronic 
case of effervescent convulsions. This diagnosis was made here yesterday from 
seismographic tabulations by professors who frequent the Gonzales Heights 
observatory. In the last year they said the earth had suffered 141 fits of palpitating, 
perturbing turmoils, the greatest number recorded in one year since the Gonzales 
Heights instrument was installed in 1899. More than 1900 quakes have been registered 
here in the last 21 years." The Earth is not to blame for these convulsions. It's man's 
fault. The Creator of heaven and earth shakes the earth to emphatically remind the 
inhabitants of the earth, mankind, that this world is coming to an end, that they, 
mankind, are sinners before God and must await God's eternal wrath unless they 
repent and believe in the Son of God as their Savior, who came to this earth and 
purchased for mankind a home in heaven by his life and suffering on earth. The 
earthquakes are among the many actual revelations of God in the kingdom of nature 
and in the life of nations, which by their nature are revelations of wrath, but which are 
still under the sign of divine sparing. God is still patient with us and does not want 
anyone to be lost, but that everyone should turn to repentance. God allows the earth 
to have "convulsions" and "fits" in order to spare us sinners the "convulsions" and 
"bis" into which all those will fall to whom Christ appears at the end of the world not 
as Saviour but as Judge. This is the correct "diagnosis" of earthquakes made by 
Christ and His apostles. F:P, 

The number of lynchings in the Purged States has decreased in the last year. 
So reports a report from the Tuskegee Institute, a college for colored people in 
Alabama. The report reads, "Lynchings were less numerous in 1920 than in the 
preceding year. Sixty-one persons, including eight whites, were lynched during the 
previous year, as compared with 83 in 1919 and 64 in 1918. In 56 cases during the 
year just ended lynchings were prevented by officers; of these cases ten were in 
Northern and 46 in Southern States. In 14 cases force of arms was used to prevent 
lynchings 
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to prevent, and in four of these cases crowds were fired upon, seven being killed by 
the assailants, and many wounded. In 42 instances prisoners were removed or 
guards increased or other precautions taken. Of the 61 lynchings, 52 occurred in the 
South and nine in the North and West. Among the lynched was one Negro woman. 
The offenses charged against the whites were: 5 murders; one insult to women; no 
charge but that he was an alien, in one case; killing an officer, one case. 

A school for the training of public speakers has been opened by St. Louis 
vocal givers. In newspapers reporting this we find more or less derisive remarks 
about it. This is inconsistent on the part of newspapers which have advocated 
woman suffrage as a necessary higher development of humanity. Part of the right 
to vote is the right to speak in public. For our part we make no derisive remarks 
about the training of women public speakers, but recall 1 Cor. 14:35, F. P. 

Desperate fight against the WandelbildertHeater. A report in the Associated 
Press says: "Moving pictures depicting the activities of criminals are now banned in 
Chicago, it was announced today. Chief of Police Fitzmorris announced that three 
weeks ago he had issued instructions to the picture theatre censors not to issue 
permits for the showing of plays in the moving picture theatres which showed the 
commission of a crime, even if at the end of the act the criminal is paraded in a jail 
cell. It will not make any difference whether a criminal is portrayed as a hero or a 
villain," the police chief said. Even the parading of a policeman dressed as a burglar 
will not be allowed. The injunction came to light after three teenage robbers sent to 
Pontiac Reform School said their crimes were inspired by a 'crook' image." 

The Language of the New Testament. In the advertisement of a new writing, 
The Life and Letters of Saint Paul by David Smith, M. A., D. D., Prof, of Theology 
in the M'Crea Magee College, Londonderry, we read the words, "Of late years 
archeological investigation has revolutionized our conception of the language of 
the New Testament." When we read these words we at first took them for a 
bookseller's advertisement, which booksellers, when among themselves, call a 
"wash-sheet." Wondering at the contents of the words, we read the advertisement a 
second time, and saw that those words were written by the author himself to 
advertise his writing. The author has not considered in what light he has thereby 
placed himself among those who know the language of the New Testament. "The 
language of the New Testament" is a divine quantity so definite, so clearly 
established, so intelligible of itself, that no "revolution" can be wrought in it by any 
"archaeological research." What is lacking is this, that one does not concern oneself 
sufficiently with the language of the New Testament as sis actually present, but 
prefers to read and write a great deal about the language, instead of really 
appropriating the language itself. F. P. 
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Il. foreign countries. 

Paris. Not only the United States, England and Germany complain of an 
increase in crime, especially robbery, but the following is reported from Paris on 
January 9: "Twenty-four million francs in cash and securities and ten million francs in 
goods and valuables, half of which have been recovered, make up the total booty 
made in Paris in 1920 by burglaries, thefts and swindles perpetrated by criminals, 
according to official figures released by police headquarters." 

Germany. The free church constitution or organization, independent of the 
state, is divine order. Any mixture of state and church is human workmanship, 
contrary to God's will and order, and detrimental to the church. The church, as our 
fathers used to say, was born a free church, and ought to live and operate as a free 
church. From some statements in church journals in Germany, however, we have 
received the impression that the free church constitution is overestimated by some 
smaller groups. If unity and purity in regard to Christian doctrines is not the goal 
sought above all things, then even with a free church constitution there will be no end 
to disunity in doctrine and life. "Free" is the church when God's Word rules in it. If this 
point is lacking, the church, even with a free-church constitution, nevertheless comes 
again under man's authority, exercised by those who teach and rule in the church 
without and against God's Word. The church in the United States may serve as an 
example. We have here two facts: 1. the free church constitution, 2. a great apostasy 
from God's Word in the sectarian churches and in part also in the communities calling 
themselves Lutheran. In short, if one does not hold to God's Word, he may do as he 
pleases: he is a slave to man's bondage, even if it is only his own human opinion. 

F. P. 

Armenia. On the occasion of Morgenthau's designation as the "savior of 
Armenia", the following was written to a local newspaper from Washington: "First of 
all, one should have investigated the reasons why Armenia and the Armenian people 
have found themselves in a desperate situation. Not quite an age ago the Armenians 
lived completely undisturbed among Turks, Arabs, Kurds and Tartars. Not only that, 
but in Turkish states Armenians in many cases held high positions of trust. Even 
among the number of ministers there are not a few Armenians. This went so far that 
Armenians were in some cases far more esteemed than the Greeks and co- 
religionists of Morgenthau who settled there." Hereupon the assertion is repeated, 
often made, that it was by England's and France's activity, in particular, that the 
Armenians were stirred up against Turkish rule. The gulf which this "Anglo-French 
activity of the Armenians" opened up to oust the Turks from Europe grew in the 
course of the years into a mortal enmity between Armenia and Turkey, and the 
Armenians had to pay the bill for it." The fact that Christians and Turks have been 
able to live side by side in Turkey since the middle of the last century was also pointed 
out in "Lehre und Wehre" of 1859, p. 351 f.. It says there under the heading: 
"Progress of Religious Freedom": "Until the year 1854 the death penalty against 
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exercised every Mohammedan who changed his religion. Now it is different. 
Throughout the Turkish Empire, any born Turk who has become a Christian can 
openly profess his faith with complete freedom. In Constantinople one can cite more 
than ten cases where adults who have converted to Christianity publicly profess their 
new faith without seeing the slightest difficulty put in their way. One of them is at this 
moment a preacher of the Gospel. Every Sunday he preaches the truth that is in 
Christ JEsu, and during the week he does not stand a minute to tell his former co- 
religionists how he was led to become a Christian. It seems even that he told the 
story of his conversion in the chambers of Pascha. It is also still told how a converted 
Turk, who had fled from Malta a year ago with his wife and children, was recalled 
under the express assurance of the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs that he would 
suffer nothing whatever on account of his change of religion. Some Armenians of 
Yozgat had recently maltreated several Protestants in a bookshop, and complaint 
was made to the Pasha. The latter, seeing that the Armenians wished to take 
recourse to violence to oppose the spread of the Gospel among them, addressed 
the following speech to them before all the people: 'l belong neither to the Greek, nor 
to the Armenian, nor to the Protestant clergy; | am therefore incapable of passing 
judgment on the mutual merit of the writings of these three sects; it would likewise 
be impossible for me to pronounce on the question whether two or four candles 
should be lighted in the churches; but this | know, that liberty of conscience and 
freedom of worship now prevail throughout the empire for every one. The different 
sects are therefore free to negotiate their religious opinions, and to profess their faith 
publicly. Moreover, every Mohammedan is free to become a Christian if he pleases." 
At these words all the courtiers surrounding the Pasha made a sign of affirmation, 
and the Pasha continued: 'In Stambul several Turks have become Protestants 
without any obstacles, the Sultan has proclaimed freedom of religion for everyone, 
and if tomorrow my own son were to declare to me that he had become a Protestant, 
| should neither ‘say nor do anything to him." " Now history has not gone so smoothly, 
though it must be admitted that with the decree reported above a sort of turn came 
about in Turkey with regard to religious toleration. In 1870 it was even reported that 
the public schools were to be "either Christian or Muslim, according to the principal 
population of the place." The higher schools were to be "mixed," that is, to admit both 
Christian and Muslim pupils. But, as | said, things did not go so smoothly. D. Walther 
occasionally remarked, "The Turks, too, are zealous for their 'national church." Two 
wrong directions clashed and still clash in Turkey, and especially in Armenia, namely, 
to make of religion at the same time a matter of state. Think of the mischief of the 
Crusades. Until now, the protection of religion, humanity, freedom, etc., has been 
used as a cover for political machinations, which have led to rebellion, war, and 
bloodshed. It will remain so in the world. 
F.P. 
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Christianity as an afterlife religion. 


(Lectures before the Delegate Synod D. 1920 by F. Pieper.) 


Il. 

Christianity is essentially a religion of the hereafter; nevertheless, indeed 
precisely because of this, it exerts the greatest influence on life in this world. 

We begin with a confession. We confess a weakness that still clings to the 
Christian life here on earth. When asked whether our hope is for this world or for 
heaven, we answer without hesitation, "For heaven." But at the same time we know, 
and we do not hesitate to confess, that in the practice of life the heavenly home 
easily and often fades into the background for us. By nature, that is, according to the 
innate sinful constitution, all men are earthly minded. And this mind is still continually 
manifest in righteous Christians, in so far as they still have the old nature about them. 
If we were always and fully aware of our eternal heavenly home, the suffering of this 
time would make very little impression on us. Nor would we unseemly esteem the 
good days and goods of this world. But we do not always exult, "Jerusalem, thou 
high-built city, would to God | were in thee." Things are at all ost miserable with us 
in this respect. From Luther we hear these strange words: "Where we want to 
confess otherwise, we must confess, we seldom think that we must finally leave it 
and this life, and thus send ourselves to know where we want to stay." 1) 

But it is of no avail: all Christians must suppress and fight the worldly mindset 
that still stirs among them. They must, as Luther adds, daily "practice the Christian 
art and rightly the Master. 


1) St. L. IX, 938. From Luther's mighty sermon "Of Our Blessed Hope" on Tit. 2, 13. 
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We must learn to "turn our backs on this present life, which is passing away, and to 
keep our eyes fixed on the life to come, and to hope firmly and assuredly for it, which 
remains forever, and into which we belong. He who does not learn this, and learns 
it daily anew, is in danger of losing again his knowledge of Christ and the articles of 
Christian doctrine. Luther says in reference to this point: "He who does not direct 
and send his heart into that everlasting life, and remains attached to this temporal, 
perishable life alone, does not understand what baptism, gospel, Christ, and faith 
are." 

There is no exaggeration in these words of Luther. Let us briefly consider the 
main articles of Christian doctrine. The person of our Saviour already points to 
heaven. Christ, according to his person, is not merely of this earth. He is not merely 
a wise man like Socrates or Plato. Socrates and Plato also gathered around them 
disciples from this earth. But when they died, their mastery and discipleship ended. 
Christ is not just a powerful earthly ruler like Alexander of Macedonia. Alexander 
lived 33 years in this world. Then he died, and his kingdom was finished. Christ, on 
the other hand, is in his person both truly man, born of the Virgin Mary, and truly 
God, born of the Father in eternity. He is the eternal Son of God. He came down 
from heaven to this earth and also lived on this earth for 33 years. But he used those 
33 years to prepare eternal dwellings in heaven for mankind. Then he returned to 
heaven and will have all who believe in him eternally around him in heaven. 
Furthermore, the whole of Christ's work is set on heaven. 

What did Christ do on earth? We know this very well from the Scriptures. He 
fulfilled the divine law in the place of men, which we men have not kept nor can 
keep. Then He allowed Himself to be crucified. Why this doing and suffering? Not - 
as Luther aptly says - to deliver us men from earthly fire and earthly floods of water, 
but to save us from the eternal fire of hell and from the eternal floods of God's wrath. 
Thus his wonderful high priestly work goes forth the hereafter. His kingly work, too, 
is all about the hereafter. He, of course, now reigns on earth also. He rules the 
universe. He has seated himself at the right hand of God. But he rules heaven and 
earth for the purpose of gathering to himself a church on earth for heaven by the 
preaching of the gospel. When the gathering is complete, he visibly comes again to 
the Last Judgment, makes heaven and earth pass away, and takes his church to 
himself in the eternal mansions of heaven. The means of grace ordered by Christ 
are also designed for the hereafter. 
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Word of the Gospel and the sacraments of Holy Baptism and Holy Communion. The 
gospel which Christ himself preached and then commanded his church to preach on 
earth is not merely "social gospel," but the good news of the payment of our sin debt 
through the blood of Christ, the good news of the forgiveness of our sins, and thus 
the good news of our eternal salvation. It is the same with our baptism. It takes place, 
as Peter says on the first day of Pentecost, "for the forgiveness of sins" (Apost. 2:38) 
and thus to heaven. Luther says very correctly, "We are baptized unto eternal life." 
"As soon as a child is lifted out of its baptism and put on its vestment, it is from that 
time onward initiated into eternal life, that it may henceforth be only a pilgrim and 
sojourner in this world for the duration of its life, and that it may thus be prepared to 
leave this temporal life and hope and wait for that everlasting life." It is the same with 
Holy Communion. It is also designed for heaven. It is true that, according to Christ's 
order, we celebrate it here in this world until Christ comes again on the Last Day. But 
we celebrate it for the assurance of the forgiveness of our sins and thus for the 
assurance of our entitlement to eternal life. For in Holy Communion we receive with 
the bread Christ's body, which is given for us, and with the wine Christ's blood, which 
is shed for us for the remission of sins. But where there is forgiveness of sins, there 
is also life and blessedness. The holy supper is an image and model of the joyful 
supper of eternal life, as Christ says: "I will not drink of the fruit of the vine until that 
day when | drink it again in the kingdom of God." (Mark 14:25.) And as the means of 
grace aim at heaven, so also the faith of Christians, which is one of the means of 
grace. The faith of Christians is by all means aimed at heaven, and not after ten, or 
twenty, or thirty, or even after sixty or seventy years, but from the very beginning, 
from the time it came into being in us. St. Paul wrote to the Corinthian Christians, as 
soon as they had believed the gospel: "Ye only wait for the revelation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who also shall keep you unto the end, that ye may be blameless unto 
the day of our Lord Jesus Christ." (I Cor. 1:8.) On the basis of Scripture, therefore, 
Christians look upon their life here on earth as no other than a wandering, a 
wandering directed day by day toward the eternal heavenly home. We are also here 
in Detroit during the Synod on a wandering to heaven, and if any of us who believe 
in Christ as our Savior from the guilt of sin should be called away from this life, the 
soul goes from Detroit straight to paradise. Therefore the hope carries 
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of the Christians definitely the character of art for the future. Christians have a 
promise for this life as well. They have the promise: "I am with you always, even to 
the end of the age", Matth. 28,20. "I will not leave you nor forsake you", Hebr. 13,5. 
But the anchor of their hope remains lowered into the hereafter. They do not expect 
external glory here on earth, but the via dolorosa and bie via crucis which their 
Saviour has walked here in this life. "We must go through much tribulation into the 
kingdom of God," Acts 14:22. 14, 22. Our - the Christians’ - paradise is not on this 
earth, neither in America, nor in Europe, nor in Africa, nor in Asia, nor in Australia. 
Our paradise is outside geography, in heaven. It is the heavenly paradise of which 
the earthly paradise before the Fall was but a faint model. In constant view of our 
heavenly paradise, we also abstain from fleshly lusts, which fight against the soul, 
so that we do not miss the heavenly paradise. 

This is, in brief, the main points of the Christian religion as a religion of the 
hereafter. All those who either do away with the hereafter altogether or relegate it to 
the background deny not only a part but the whole of Christianity. The apostle Paul 
therefore says of those who deny the resurrection of the dead and thus the hereafter, 
that they have lacked the truth and have been shipwrecked in the faith (2 Tim. 2:17 
ff.; 1 Tim. 1:19, 20). The apostle, inflamed with holy wrath, also says how he would 
have treated those who, under the name of Christianity, would give Christianity an 
earthly purpose. He says, "| have delivered them to Satan, that they may be 
chastened to blaspheme no more." Christians therefore know what to make of the 
Interchurch World Movement. This movement wants to degrade the Christian church 
to a moral reform school for this life. Rightly did someone in sectarian circles pass 
this judgment on the World Movement: "Another Babylon, more portentous, more 
mysteriously potent for evil, more daring in blasphemy, more impotent of power to 
reach up into heaven, is looming large on the horizon, and the Church moves on to its 
predicted apostasy." In short, it is self-evident to every Christian that the Christian 
religion is essentially afterlife religion. 

But nevertheless, yes, just for that reason, it exerts the greatest influence on 
life in this world. The more certain a man is of his eternal home through faith in the 
crucified Saviour, the more useful, reliable and faithful he is in his occupational 
position here on earth. 

As is well known, the opposite has been said at all times. It has also been said 
again recently that those who have their treasure in heaven here on earth neglect 
the duties of this life. But 
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This is so senseless and so contrary to all experience that a few months ago we even 
read in a political newspaper: 2) "There are those who say that we should openly 
give up the thought of a life after this life, that we should turn our eyes away from a 
distant future and distract our hearts from spiritual things. The argument is made that 
the present life has a right to all our thoughts, and that the cultivation of the 
consciousness of another world weakens our will power for this world. We are told 
that those who travel through one country with their hearts set on some other country 
that lies beyond the horizon-that these people make no effort to improve the condition 
of life in the country through which they travel-that if we give up the hope of another 
life we give ourselves more to the purpose of making the present world a beautiful 
heaven. The argument sounds quite acceptable, but it is quite false. (The argument 
sounds plausible, but it is utterly baseless.) The clearly present fact is this, that the 
noblest work for this world is done by those whose hearts are set on another world. 
Strange as it may seem-but the people who are most firmly convinced that there is 
another and better world are also the most industrious in making this world a decent 
place to live in." - What is said in these words still moves in the field of natural religion, 
more nearly, of natural belief in immortality. It becomes truth in the field of the 
Christian faith revealed in the Holy Scriptures, as St. Paul describes it in the words, 
"Our walk is in heaven, from whence also we wait for the Saviour JEsu Christ the 
Lord," Phil. 3:20. It stands thus: The Christian religion of the hereafter carries 
heavenly power and heavenly splendor into this earthly life and all earthly 
circumstances, which are corrupted and defaced by sin. Almost the whole world is 
talking at this time about social, industrial, national, and international problems that are 
difficult to solve. The Christian religion solves all these problems precisely because 
it is the religion of the hereafter. Secular poets have expressed in one form or another 
the thought: "To the fatherland, to the dear one, join; there are the roots of your 
strength." This is already true in the worldly sphere. The cosmopolitans who do not 
want a fatherland of their own are intellectually and morally ignorant. The idea of 
fatherland comes to the real truth in the spiritual sohere, namely, among those people 
who have found connection with the heavenly fatherland through the Gospel. 
Examples: Marriage is declared to be a difficult problem of our time. From one side 
one is not afraid to call marriage a failure. But there is a solution 


2) Quoted in L. u. W. 1920, p. 42 f. 
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of this problem. The husbands who have their home in heaven see it as divine order 
that they love, honor, and nourish their spouse as their own flesh, and the wives 
who have their home in heaven see it as divine order that they, in turn, love, honor, 
and be subject to their husbands. Everyone must admit that this solves the problem 
of marriage. And the problem of the relationship between parents and children! 
Parents who have their home in heaven regard their children as a precious gift of 
God; they bring them up in the discipline and admonition of the Lord, and also equip 
them with the necessary knowledge for this life. The children, knowing their home 
in heaven, honor and love their parents as God's representatives on earth, and are 
subject to them in all things not contrary to God's word. This solves the family 
problem and education problem! The citizens of the state who have their home in 
heaven never make revolution, but recognize the existing authorities, that is, the 
authorities who actually have the power, as God's order and are subject to them for 
the sake of conscience in all things that are not Against God's Word. They also 
regard it as divine order that they seek the best in all things from the heart of the city 
and state, where they enjoy citizenship and protection. This truly solves the state 
problem (national problem). The employers who have their home in heaven do not 
abuse their position to tyrannize the workers and cut off their just wages, but care 
for the workers' welfare as for their own. And the workers who have their home in 
heaven do not abuse the power that lies in their greater numbers or numerical 
superiority to tyrannize and harm the employers, but have the employers’ welfare at 
heart as their own. Here we find application of the word of Scripture Eph. 6:7, 8: "Let 
it seem to you that ye serve the Lord, and not men; knowing that whatsoever good 
thing any man doeth, that shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be a bondman or 
a freeman." This solves the problem of capital and labor, the social and industrial 
problem. 

One objects: But we see that many of those who want to be Christians and 
have their home in heaven do not act in the way described, but in the opposite way. 
We reply: "That is unfortunately true! But this only proves that those who act contrary 
are either hypocrites who do not believe in Christ as the Saviour of sinners and 
therefore have no home in heaven, or, if they are still Christians, as a result of the 
weakness still clinging to them, in individual cases they do not show their true 
Christian attitude as it should. 

So the fact remains as incontrovertible: Christianity 
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is, however, essentially a religion of the beyond, but precisely as a religion of the 
beyond it exerts the most beneficial influence on this life. The more certain a person 
is of his heavenly home through faith in the Redeemer of sin and death, the more 
reliable, faithful, and diligent he is in fulfilling the duties which this earthly life entails. 
Good works, that is, works that are good not merely before men but also before God, 
are done, as Luther reminds us, "out of heaven," namely, out of gratitude that we 
have a home in heaven through Christ's vicarious life and death. Luther literally says, 
"You must have heaven and be already blessed before you do good works. Works 
do not merit heaven, but again [on the contrary], heaven, given by pure grace, puts 
good works there, without seeking merit, only for the benefit of the neighbor and for 
God's glory. . . . Therefore all the life which a right-believing Christian leads after 
baptism is no more than a waiting for the blessedness which he already has [in 
faith]." (XII, 136.) 

May God also grant us all grace to prove our faith in our eternal heavenly 
home by great faithfulness and diligence in good works on earth for the glory of God 
our Saviour! (To be continued.) 


The prophet Malachi and his prophecy. 


(A conference template.) 


(Conclusion instead of continuation.) 


Divination. 


First part, 1, 1-2, 9. v. 1-5: "| have loved you, saith Jehovah, and ye say, 
Wherein hast thou loved us? - Is not Esau a brother to Jacob, is the saying of 
Jehovah; and | loved Jacob, and Esau | hated, and made his mountains desolate, 
and his inheritance for jackals of the wilderness? When Edom saith, We are 
destroyed, but we will build again that which is desolate, then saith Jehovah of hosts: 
They shall build, and | will pull down; and they shall be called the district of 
wickedness, and the people against whom Jehovah is wroth for ever. And your eyes 
shall see it, and ye shall say: Great is Jehovah over Israel's territory." Jehovah 
testifies to Israel that he has loved her. The love of Jehovah, which is now proved 
and described, serves as a foil upon which the ingratitude of Israel is then to stand 
out the more glaringly. Jehovah loves not merely with words and with the mouth, but 
proves his love by deed. How have | loved you! How before others! Jacob and Esau, 
Edom, were brothers, twin brothers. Moreover, if any preferment 
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Esau was the elder. But without regard to doing or accomplishment, only by grace 
of the caller, it was determined before the birth of the children: the greater shall be 
servant to the lesser. Gen. 25:23; Rom. 9:10-13. Ahab, to love, and shana, to hate, 
are opposites not to be mitigated. Jacob, Israel, | have shown love; Esau, Edom, 
Idumea, not. When, and of what people, the desolation of Idumea occurred, we know 
nothing certain, perhaps like that of Israel by the Chaldeans. But Israel rose again, 
Idumea did not. And when Idumea sets itself against God to build itself again, 
Jehovah wills to tear down every time. And as such a land fallen under the spell of 
Jehovah shall Edom be known. When ye see this, surely ye must say, Jehovah is 
great, glorifies himself, proves his greatness above Israel's border. Meal ligbul is not: 
beyond Israel's border, but: above Israel's border, as it were hovering and ruling over 
it. 

V. 6-14: With v. 6 begins the rebuke of disrespecting the Lord by offering bad, 
defective sacrificial animals. V. 6-9: "A son honors his father, and a servant his 
master. And if | am father, where is my honor? And if | be lord, where is my fear? 
saith Jehovah of hosts unto you, O ye priests, which despise my name, and say, 
Wherewith do we despise thy name? By bringing defiled bread upon mine altar. And 
ye say, Wherewith have we defiled thee? By saying, The table of Jehovah is 
despised. And if ye offer a blind thing to sacrifice, it is no evil: and if ye offer a lame 
thing and a sick thing, it is no evil. Bring it to your governor; will he be pleased with 
you, will he look on your person? says Jehovah of hosts. And now therefore beseech 
the face of God, that he may have mercy upon us; by your hand is this done; will he 
look upon a person on your account? saith Jehovah of hosts." This rebuke is directed 
against the priests, but it affects the whole people. The priests were the very soul of 
the people's life in post-exilic times. The speech begins with a universally 
acknowledged truth. Vekabed is hardly jussive. The imperfect expresses what tends 
to happen, or usually happens, which is so in all the world. Jehovah is both Father 
and Lord to Israel. But he misses the honor and service due to him. They despise 
his name, and yet will not acknowledge it. Insolently they say: In what or wherewith 
have we defiled thee? In that ye call my table despised. They did not say so, at least 
not publicly; but they said it with their doings. Lechem, bread; not to eat showbread. 
but the sacrifice is meant, which in the third book of Moses is especially often called 
Jehovah's food. - En ra any case not question, but ironic speech. Try it once, your 
governor with 
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to come with such gifts! He will not look upon your person, turn a blind eye, and let 
it pass because it is you. The thought that even God will not put up with this, and will 
not hear the prayers of the priests for the Volt, is clothed in the form of an exhortation, 
nevertheless, to beseech the face of Jehovah. P'ne el ftatt Jehovah, , to emphasize 
the contrast between God and a man, the governor. Mikem is causal, from you, for 
your sake. Will he look upon a person for your sake, that is, show mercy to anyone? 

"Would that there were one among you who would shut the doors, so that you 
would not make my altar shine in vain! | have no pleasure in you, saith Jehovah of 
hosts; And the sacrifice of your hand is not acceptable unto me. For from the going 
forth of the sun even unto the going down thereof, my name is great among the 
heathen; and in every place incense is offered unto my name, and the pure meat 
offering: for great is my name among the heathen, saith Jehovah of hosts. But ye 
profane it, saying, The table of Jehovah is profaned, and the fruit thereof, and the 
meat thereof is despised. And ye say, Behold, what torment! And ye blow upon it, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, and bring the spoiled, and the lame, and the sick, and so 
bring the offering. Shall | receive this with pleasure at your hand? saith Jehovah." V. 
10 is to be explained as a desiring clause according to Job 19:23. In Luther's 
translation one might get the idea that the opinion would be: no one does a 
handshake, does not even close a door for nothing, without payment. Luther himself, 
in his Schdlten, put it as a wishful sentence. He says, "That is, would to God there 
were one among you who would shut the doors of the temple, and ye would not 
sacrifice so in vain!" Chinam, in vain, that is, without purpose or profit. Better no 
sacrificial service at all than such a one to mock me! It is not necessary to take 
minchai in the strict sense as a meal offering, unbloody sacrifice as distinguished 
from sacrifice, but the offering at all. V. 11 sounds as if God needs the sacrifices, 
could not live without them and could only do without Israel's sacrifices because 
other people offer Him the necessary sacrifices. God does not need sacrifices to 
live. Ps. 50, 9-14. But he wants them, "because otherwise he would not be God to 
the men of the earth." (Keil.) He wants the acknowledgment that man owes him 
everything, and that honor, praise, and thanks are due to him for it. More difficult is 
the question whether v. 11 deals with that which already took place at that time, or 
with that which will take place in the future by the admission of the Gentiles into the 
kingdom of God in place of the rejected Israel. Linguistically both understandings 
would be possible. With respect to the present, the meaning could only be that God 
was pleased with the idolatrous sacrifices of the Gentiles, that he saw it in such a 
way that the Gentiles meant him by it. 
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They are ignorant and under different natures, but in the deepest reason they 
worship the true, living God. But the scripture never expresses this thought, not even 
Paul, neither Rom. 1, 19 f., where he teaches that the Gentiles can recognize God's 
invisible being from his works, nor in Act. 17, 23 f., in his speech at Athens of the 
unknown God. Blurred theologians, who have lost the distinction between 
Christianity and paganism, between the true God and the idols, put it this way, as 
Pope puts it: "Father of all! in every age, In every clime adored, By saint, by savage, 
and by sage, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord," or to the German, where the words are put into 
God's mouth: "They meant only me and no other. And if they said it not, yet was the 
opinion." Scripture knows only abomination and detestation of the sacrifices of the 
heathen. In Rom. 1 the idolatry of the Gentiles is not mentioned as something to be 
excellently praised in them, but as the chief abomination, of which the outward 
shameful works of the Gentiles are but a consequence, yea, a divine judgment, an 
indulgence of them in dishonoring passions for their chief sin, their idolatry. The 
connection is also clear against the version that the Gentiles then, as heathen, 
offered sacrifices pleasing to God. When this is done, God's name is great among 
the heathen. Then he is no longer a nameless, unknown God to them, but has 
revealed himself to them, shown himself in word and work. In the Old Testament 
only Israel is so happily praised, "God is known in Judah, in Israel his name is 
glorious," Ps. 76:2. "He showeth Jacob his word, Israel his statutes and his 
judgments. Thus doth he no heathen, nor let them know his judgments,” Ps. 147, 
19. 20. Luther: "I will begin a new thing, saith he, which shall please me. The name 
of the LORD is great, not because it is written with large letters, but by being praised, 
thanked, and commended for being merciful, etc., namely, when he is praised great 
and glorious." "This sacrifice Paul interprets (Rom. 15:16), as he says: 'That | should 
be a minister of Christ among the Gentiles, to offer the gospel of God, that the 
Gentiles might become one offering" "Neither can this sacrifice be understood of 
the legal and Mosaic sacrifice; neither could it be done in any other place." The 
papists know what to do. There is talk of the sacrifice of the Mass. There is enough 
to say with Whately, "The interpretation has sprung from the doctrine, not the doctrine 
from the text." Keil: "We must therefore understand the words prophetically of the 
spread of the kingdom of God among all nations, with which the worship of the true 
God will enter 'in every place.' Bekol makom forms a contrast to the one place, in 
the temple at Jerusalem, Deut. 12:5, 6. In this lies an intimation that the kingdom of 
God will be taken from the Jews and given to the Gentiles." "What a strange glimpse 
of the future in the prophet whose prophecy is the 
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This is the keystone of the Old Testament. To him who had rightly understood it, the 
words, "The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a people that 
bringeth forth the fruits thereof," could no longer come unexpectedly. He only had to 
wonder at the divine long-suffering which left the bad tree so many a year. This 
passage serves as a necessary supplement to the following threats of judgment 
upon Israel. It shows that the kingdom of God does not perish when the Lord comes 
and smites the land with the ban, 3:24, but that this apparent death is the passage 
to right life. We have here the Old Testament basis for the saying of the HErrn Joh. 
4, 21 ff. and Matth. 8, 11. The latter points back even in expression to our passage." 
(Keil.) 

V. 12: "And his sacrifice is despised with his meat." The income, nib, 
proventus, yield of the table of the Lord, that is, of the altar, is the sacrifices, which 
are then called his meat. Not the priest's meat. V. 13. mattlaak is contracted from 
mahtilaah: what toil, torment! Luther understands it thus, "That is, Scarcely, with great 
toil, have we obtained these loaves. If we had better, we would at any rate sacrifice 
them." Better Keil says: "The object, which the priests declare to be a troublesome, 
burdensome thing, can only be inferred from the following vehipachthem otho. 
Hipeach here means to blow away, like the root-related hiphiach be in Ps. 10, 5, that 
is, to treat contemptuously. The suffix otho does not refer from aklo, but to schulehao. 
The table of Jehovah, that is, the altar, they treat contemptuously. Consequently the 
service of the altar is a burden or complaint to them, whereas this service should be 
an honored privilege to them." To blow at, snarl at, esteem lightly. (International.) 
"Snuffed at. A metaphor taken from cattle which like not their food." (Clark.) "Stolen" 
is also understood: That which is snatched from the wild beasts, or torn by them. 
"The salvage, the snatched away, scil., from the jaws of wild beasts; hence mangled and 
unfit for sacrifice or even for food." (International.) 


V. 14: "And cursed is the deceiver, who, while there is a male [normal] in his 
flock, and he makes a vow, and offers corrupt things to the LORD. For a great king 
am I, and my name is feared among the heathen." That one is sacrilegious to God's 
majesty. 

Ch. 2:1-9. "And now for you is this decree, ye priests! If ye hear not, and take 
to heart to give glory unto my name, saith Jehovah of hosts, | will send a curse among 
you, and curse your blessings; and | have already cursed them, because ye take it 
not to heart. Behold, | rebuke your sowing, and spread dung upon your faces, the 
dung of your feasts; and you shall be brought to (or upon) the same yourselves. And 
ye shall know that | have sent unto you this commandment, that it may be mine. 
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Covenant with Levi, saith Jehovah of hosts." V. 1: To "you priests," Luther says: "All 
things are concerned in the administration of the word; therefore he addresses his 
discourse chiefly to the priests. For if the leaders err, how much will they err who are 
led!" "This commandment." The threat is called mitsvah, command, commandment, 
because the LORD has determined to bring it upon them. Therefore also rendered 
"decree." What is meant is the threat of punishment which follows immediately. -If 
they do not do this, if they do not listen, God will send a curse against them. And that 
in two ways. First, he will curse their blessings. Blessings, not the income of the 
priests, Luther says, "goods, gifts," but God wants to make their blessings, their 
blessings ineffectual, or turn them into their opposite. Vegam arothiha is not simple 
repetition, but in the perfect tense it is stated that God has already done this; the 
curse has already come to pass. Secondly, God wants to rebuke ethhadsra, that is, 
the seed. Luther: "together with the seed." Others understand: Sowing, namely, your 
spiritual effects. Keil and others hold that for the priests, who had no fields in their 
possession, barrenness and misgrowth would not be a special punishment. They 
therefore dot hadsroa, that is, the arm. They then explain thus: With the arm one does 
one's business, one's profession. The rebuke of the arm thus signifies the making 
ineffectual of the official work at the altar and sanctuary. Luther also remarks on the 
verse: "More correctly, | will rebuke your arm, that is, | will take from you the violence, 
the service, and the honor of sacrificing and teaching." - Further, God will give them 
up to the most ignominious contempt: Dung, namely, the dung of their feasts, 
sprinkled in their faces. The dung of the sacrificial animals was to be taken to an 
unholy place outside the camp and burned on the ash heap with the sin offerings. 
Scattering dung in the face is a sign and image of the most ignominious treatment. 
This threat is further strengthened by the following sentence, which is variously 
rendered. Vulgate and Luther translate, "and shall stick to you." Calvin, etc., take 
pheresh as the subject to nasa: the dung shall draw the priests to himself, that they 
also may become dung. Better, with Keil, Lange, &c., to take the verb impersonally: 
they will carry you to it, drag you to it, that is, treat you like dung. - When this happens 
to them, they will know that the threat has come from the Lord. The following infinitive 
clause indicates the purpose for which God causes this threat of punishment to 
occur. But the explanation is in dispute, because either berithi is taken as the subject, 
or hamitsvah is added as the subject from the preceding. In the former case, that my 
covenant might be with Levi, the meaning can only be that the covenant with Levi 
might continue. Alone hajah means well to exist, to exist, but not to continue, to 
endure. Therefore, with Luther, Calvin, Keil, Lange, and others, we take hamitsvah 
to mean. 
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Subject: that it (this decree or injunction) might be my covenant with Levi. The 
opinion is: they will recognize that this is the covenant according to which it now 
goes, that, as God let his conduct against Levi hitherto be standardized by the 
provisions of his covenant concluded with him at the time of the exodus from Egypt, 
so he would henceforth let the same be standardized only by the provision of his 
now passed penal decree, so that this penal decree, as it were, takes the place of 
that covenant. Levi is the tribe of Levi, which had its head in the priesthood. 

V. 5-7: In order to explain and substantiate this thought, v. 5-7 the nature of 
the covenant made with Levi is stated and v. 8 and 9 show how the present priests 
have departed from the way of their fathers and broken the covenant: "My covenant 
was with him a covenant of life and salvation. These | gave him to fear, and he feared 
me, and at my name he trembled. Law of truth was in his mouth, and perverseness 
was not found on his lips; in peace (or salvation) and uprightness he walked with 
me, and many he brought back (converted) from iniquity. For the lips of the priest 
shall keep knowledge, and law is sought out of his mouth, because he is a 
messenger (angel, emissary) of Jehovah." In v. 5, hachajim vehasehalom is predicate 
noun. It serves to facilitate understanding when we repeat berithi, my covenant. If 
you don't want to do that, then you have to say with Keil, My covenant was with him 
life and salvation, that is, my covenant was that | vouchsafed and granted him life 
and salvation. Life and salvation, blessedness in time and eternity, Jehovah granted 
to Levi, the priesthood for fear, as the lever of the fear of God. And to this divine 
purpose corresponded Levi, the priesthood of the older times. "He feared me." Levi 
showed this fear in office and life, torath emeth, instruction in the law, consisting in 
truth, not corrupting and remodeling divine teaching. The opposite of emeth is avlah, 
perverseness. This was not found in Levi. Thus he walked in salvation and 
uprightness. Salvation denotes the state of grace, faith, blessed relationship with 
one's God. Straightness denotes integritas vitae. Thus he walked "with Jehovah" like 
Enoch, conducted the most intimate intercourse with God. He led many back from 
the way of sin and the guilt of sin to the right path, to the fear of God. Thus Levi did 
what God would have his priests do; so it should be. 

But now v. 8. 9: "But ye have gone astray from the way, ye have made many 
stumble at the law, ye have corrupted the covenant of Levi, saith Jehovah of hosts. 
So also | make you despised and lowly before all the people, according to the 
measure that ye keep not my ways, and take credit by the law." 

Second section, 2, 10-16. reproof of marriages with heathen women and of 
divorces. This section is related to the previous one 
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in no closer context. Rather, the prophet moves on to a new subject with v. 10. V. 
10-12: "Have we not all one Father? Did not one God create us? Why are we faithless 
one against another, to profane the covenant of our fathers? Judah hath committed 
treachery, and abomination is done in Israel and in Jerusalem: for Judah hath 
profaned the sanctuary of Jehovah, which he loved, and hath taken away the 
daughter of a strange god. Cut off Jehovah the man that doeth these things, 
watchmen and answerers from the tents of Jacob, and him that offereth sacrifices 
unto Jehovah of hosts." V. 10 does not introduce the defenders of the rejection of the 
Israelite wives and the marriage of the Gentile wives by saying that even the Gentiles 
are human beings, creatures of the same Creator. No change of persons is implied. 
These are the words of the prophet, who gives us to consider: We Israelites are 
members of the family of God. Thus it makes no great difference to the sense 
whether the "one father" is understood to be Abraham or Jacob, or God, who is 
named in the parallel sentence. Thus every violation of the brotherly relations is at 
the same time a breach of faith, a violation of God, a desecration of the covenant. 
And such abomination has been committed in Judah, in Israel, and in Jerusalem. 
Besides Israel as the name of the people, Judah and Jerusalem as the capital and 
center of the people are especially named. Kodesh, sanctuary or holy, is variously 
referred to: to the law or the temple or also to the people. This abomination arouses 
the indignation of the prophet, and he desires that God may exterminate the man 
who does it. It is at once perceived that this is intended to express the utter 
extermination of the descendants of the wicked man. But in detail the phrase has 
been darkly and variously interpreted. The rabbinical explanation, which Luther 
follows, is teacher and disciple, excitans, doctor, qui interrogando et adhortando 
excitat. Other interpretations: the watchful and the answering; son and grandson; 
child and youth. Lange summarizes it thus: "If we assume that all three designations 
refer precisely to the mesalliance, it is obvious to recognize under the he the suitor 
or the instigator of the marriage, under the responder the acceptor, and under the 
offerer of the meal-offering the nuptial (according to Swiss expression)." 

"An interesting parallel from the Arabic is afforded by the phrase: there is not in 
the city a caller, nor is there a responder, meaning that none have been left alive." 
(International.') Then, on top of that, the one who could offer a sacrifice to atone for 
his sin. 

V. 13-16: "And this you do the second time: cover the altar of Jehovah with 
tears, with weeping and sighing, so that he no longer turns to the offering and accepts 
good things from your hand. And ye say wherefore? Because Jehovah is a witness 
to you. 
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Between thee and the wife of thy youth, in whom thou hast dealt unfaithfully, whereas 
she is thy comrade, and the wife of thy covenant. And not one did so who still had a 
remnant of spirit. And what did the one do? Seed from Allah did he seek. So beware 
of your spirit, and do not deal unfaithfully with the wife of your youth. For | hate 
divorce, saith Jehovah God of Israel; and cover he iniquity upon his garment, saith 
Jehovah of hosts. So shall ye beware of your spirit, and not deal unfaithfully." (Keil.) 
This do ye schenith, secondly, secondly. The Prophet puts this in the same category 
as the preceding. "Misgivings," infinitivus constructus, is closer determination to soth, 
this; subsequent apposition. Meen od od, so that not further, is a turning to Jehovah. 
Raon, well-pleasing; abstractum pro concreto; the well-pleasing offering. The whole 
thought similar to 1 Pet. 3, 7: "Husbands, dwell with your wives with reason .. . lest 
your prayers be hindered." To the question, Why this? the answer, Al-asher, because 
- because Jehovah has been witness. Marriage made before God's face, or looking 
up to God. Prov. 2:17 calls marriage berith elohim, a covenant of God. 

V. 15 the prophet further shows the reprehensibility of divorce by rejecting the 
appeal to Abraham's procedure against Hagar as unseemly. This hemistich is 
interpreted very variously, and in some cases most whimsically. The International 
exclaims, "Hopelessly obscure!" Lange sighs, "A dark passage, a so-called crux 
interpretum. Septuagint and Vulgate seem quite at a loss." The various 
interpretations depend on whom one understands by the One. The English Bible 
translates thus, " "And did not He make one ? Yet had he the residue of the spirit. And 
wherefore one ? That he might seek a godly seed." "He [God] made one" (one wife, or 
one flesh), Gen. 2:24; Matt. 19:4. 5. "The residue of the spirit applies most naturally to 
the life-giving Spirit of God. His creative power was not exhausted, for He might have 
made many women for one man. So most English commentators." (Schaff- Lange.) He 
still registers these translations, "But did not the single one do it?" Echad, subject, and 
the sentence as question. The one, the unique one, is Abraham; cf. Isa. 51, 2; Ezek. 
33, 24. "Yet had he the residue of the Spirit = yet remained a good man." Similar to 
Luther's translation, but not as a question: "So the One did not, and yet was of a 
great spirit." Or one takes lo echad together, as it is connected by linea makkef, and 
translates: not one, none, and grasps "spirit" in the sense of understanding, insight, 
reflection, rather the higher power breathed into man by God, which determines the 
moral and religious life - reason. No man who has any vestige of reason or sense of 
right and wrong. Thus Keil. "No one of any portion of reason, any 
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common sense, any sense of right or wrong." (International.) To this follows the 
objection, "And what did the One" (the known One, the progenitor, Abraham) "do?" 
And the answer, in that the Prophet falls into the speech of the speaker, and 
completes the sentence, "who sought the seed from God." Neither did he take Hagar 
out of lasciviousness, nor did he dismiss her lightly, but he sought the seed of God, 
which God had promised him. Lange also summarizes the echad in general terms in 
this sentence: "And how can anyone do this who seeks the seed of God (the blessed 
seed)?" - This is followed by the admonition, "Take heed, and let no man deal 
unfaithfully with the wife of his youth! Wife of his youth, object of his youthful love, 
who has now been his comrade for some long years, and has shared joy and sorrow 
with him, and is the wife of his covenant, covenant before Jehovah. In v. 16 are also 
quite dark verbal forms. Some translate like Keil, "| hate dismissal." There no 
consideration is taken of the letter of divorce, which Mofes allowed for hardness of 
heart, but God's will and order is emphasized, as it has been from the beginning, 
Matt. 19:8. Others take the Mosaic provision of the letter of divorce into consideration, 
and translate with LXX, Vulgate, and Luther thus, "If any man hate, let him separate." 
The English Bible translates similarly to Keil, "For the Lord, the God of Israel, saith 
that He hateth putting away." The marginal gloss then gives the other view, "or, if he 
hate her, put her away," The International then gives the rest of the sentence thus, 
"For one who hates and sends away covers his clothing with violence." He then states 
that this is an uncommon mode of speech, and judges, "The basis of the figure seems 
to lie in the ancient custom of casting one's garment over a woman, tantamount to 
claiming her as wife. Ruth 3:9." Keil in his context: "may be translated either, He 
covers with iniquity his garment, or, It covers iniquity his garment. The sense remains 
the same, namely, that iniquity will continually beset such a one." Luther: "But if any 
man will divorce himself, iniquity shall cover him; as if to say, If ye will do according 
to this law, which is given and commanded to the wicked, hard-hearted, and 
uncharitable, ye shall have the title, that ye are wicked and unrighteous wretches. 
For every one that putteth away his wife through hatred shall be accounted a violent 
man, and a wicked man, a covenant breaker, and a violator of the faith, in whom is 
no faithfulness nor honour. . . . He shall be marked with this stain and shame on his 
garment; he shall be marked so that he may be known, saying, "This is he who has 
not been able to bear his wife's fashion. This stain covereth him, as manifest and 
known as the garment. Thus Christ says (Matth. 19, 8): 'because of your hardness 


of heart’. 
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Third section, 2, 17-3, 24 (according to Hebrew chapter division). The day of 
the Lord:, Ye have wearied Jehovah with your speeches, and ye say, Wherewith 
shall we wear him out? With this, that ye say, Every evildoer is good in the sight of 
Jehovah, and in them he is pleased; or where is the God of judgment?" Here the 
prophet turns against the spirit of discontent and grumbling which misses the 
righteous workings of God in the experiences of recent times, and longs for the day 
of judgment, if such is to be expected at all. They say straightforwardly, God is 
pleased with the wicked. This is not the speech of the challenged, as it is often 
presented in Scripture, about the offence that the wicked are so well off. Let us think 
of Ps. 73; this is rather the speech of ungodliness and of strife against God. Not all 
the people speak thus. 3,16-18 the pious are expressly distinguished from these 
wicked ones, who speak differently. But the great multitude, the mass of the people, 
spoke in this way. 

Ch. 3,1: "Behold, | send my messenger to prepare the way before me! And 
suddenly shall come to his temple the LORD whom ye seek, and the angel of the 
covenant whom ye desire. Behold, he cometh, saith Jehovah of hosts." To the 
grumbling, despairing, challenging question, "Where is, or where abideth the God of 
judgment?" the LORD answers for the present that he will certainly come, and that 
soon, suddenly, sooner than they should like and be prepared for. But first he would 
send his messenger to prepare the way for him. This announcement of the 
forerunner of the coming Lord is the same as Isa. 40, 3 f. Common to both passages 
is even the expression pinah derek. "The announcement of this messenger rests on 
Isa. 40, 3 ff." (Keil.) "The relation to Isaiah is unmistakable." (Hengstenberg.) This is 
also indicated by Mark, when, reporting the fulfillment, he combines these two 
passages, and quotes them as one word of the prophet Isaiah, adding the words of 
Malachi as the auctor secundarius only to complete the words of Isaiah, and making 
of the whole a prophecy. There Mark, in calm narrative, without polemic, says, as 
something settled, about which there can be no uncertainty or difference of opinion, 
who this messenger is, describing the appearance of John the Baptist. The 
messenger is the same who is spoken of afterwards v. 23 as of the prophet Elijah. 
The maleach, therefore, is not a heavenly messenger, a spirit being; not the angel of 
Jehovah kat' exochen, who is rather at once specially named and distinguished as 
the angel of the covenant; nor is he an ideal person, not the whole choir of divine 
messengers, who are to prepare the appearance of salvation, to open the access to 
the graces to come (Hengstenberg), but a concrete personality, who is 
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in John the Baptist was sent immediately before the coming of the Lord. Against the 
ideal version of the messenger speaks already the circumstance that in the whole 
time between Malachi and John the Baptist no prophet arose in Israel, and also the 
whole context. The Jewish rabbis advised many a thing. Kimchi and Jarchi advised 
an angel, Jarchi more specifically the angel of death for the extermination of the 
wicked, Abarbanel advised our prophet for his name's sake. Among Christians, 
based on the testimony of the New Testament, the almost unanimous declaration is 
that he is John the Baptist and no other. We heard Hengstenberg's explanation of a 
collectivum of the prophets; Hitzig and Maurer understood by it the bodily returning 
Elijah. More about this in v. 23. Besides the already mentioned Mark, Matth. 3, 1-12 
also describes the prophecy as being fulfilled in John. Likewise Joh. 1, 6: "There was 
aman sent from God, whose name was John." After the messenger who opens the 
way, suddenly comes the Lord Himself and the angel of the covenant. That is one 
person; in the angel of the covenant comes the HER. The Deity of the Messiah as 
something fixed and self-evident is here stated. The temple is his temple. With His 
coming the challenging question is fulfilled, "Where is the God of judgment?" "That 
this announcement received its final fulfillment in the appearing of Christ, in that the 
angel of the Lord, the logos, became flesh, hardly needs mention." (Hengstenberg.) 
He is the messenger of the covenant, the same who appears throughout the Old 
Testament as "the angel of the LORD," "the angel of the face," in whom is God's 
name, etc. The ancients understood the "angel of the covenant" of the new covenant 
which he will establish, Jer. 31:31, and refer to Heb. 9:15, where Christ is called 
diathekes kaines mesites. Later ones had him called the angel of the covenant on 
account of the one, everlasting covenant God made with Abraham. The angel of the 
covenant comes both to bless and to punish. And it is with bumpy, odd, insincere 
souls that the prophet is dealing here. For them repentance preaching is preparation 
preaching. Otherwise the day of the Lord, for which they long, comes to them as 
nothing at all desirable, but as a day of judgment and failure. 

V. 2-4: "But who shall endure the day of his coming, and who shall stand at 
his appearing? For he is as the fire of a smelter, and as the lye of washers. And he 
shall shine as a smelter and purifier of silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi, 
and shall purify them as gold and silver, that they may be offerers of the sacrifice in 
righteousness unto Jehovah. And pleasing to Jehovah shall be the offering of Judah 
and Jerusalem, as in the days of old, and as in the years of old." So also John the 
Baptist, in his sermon on repentance, introduces Christ as the Judge, Matt. 3, 
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8-12; Luk. 3, 9. And the self-righteous and unrighteous he drives at: "You vipers, 
who has shown you that you will escape the wrath to come?" Luk 3, 7. Christ Himself 
says: "| am come unto judgment (eis krisin) upon this world", Joh. 9, 39. Ultimately 
the day of the final judgment of the world is meant. According to what is called the 
prophetic perspective, the prophets make no distinction of time and do not 
demarcate between the First and Second Advent. This is in line with them. These 
distinctions were reserved for the New Testament, which, after the first Advent had 
happened, directed the eyes of believers to the second coming of the Lord. The Old 
Testament directed all attention to the coming of the Lord and all that followed. This 
is pictorially described here, how the angel of the covenant sits there to cleanse and 
purify and to throw away the dross. He prepares a people for his own possession 
who are diligent to do good works, Tit. 2, 14, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ, 1 Petr. 2, 5. 

W. 5.6:"And | will draw nigh unto you for judgment, and will be a swift witness 
against the sorcerers, and against the adulterers, and against them that swear 
falsely, and them that press the wages of the stranger, and the widow, and the 
fatherless, and bend the stranger, and fear me not, saith Jehovah of hosts. For |, 
Jehovah, do not change, and you, sons of Jacob - it is not yet finished with you,” In 
the judgment God Himself will be witness Against these sinners, and that a swift, 
swift witness They will not escape. The sins against one's neighbor, which are on 
the increase, are named, and traced to their source, the want of the fear of God. The 
threat of judgment is established v. 6 by the double sentence that Jehovah will not 
change and the sons of Israel will not perish. Since Jehovah is unchangeable in his 
counsels, and Israel as the people of God shall not perish, therefore the judgment 
amounts to the eradication of the wicked from Israel, and the purification of the true 
Israel, and the shaping of it according to its destiny. 


X. 7-9: After the announcement of the sudden coming of the day of the Lord, 
which according to their spiritual condition they should see first of all as a day of 
judgment, he now reveals the reason why God had withheld His blessing and 
salvation from them until now. "Since the days of your fathers ye have departed from 
my statutes, and have not kept them. Return unto me, and | will return unto you, 
saith Jehovah of hosts. And ye say, In what shall we return? May a man deceive 
God, and ye deceive me? And ye say, Wherewith do we deceive thee? In tithes and 
in heave offerings. With the curse ye are accursed, and yet ye deceive me, all the 
people." 
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The reason why Israel waits in vain for the judgment and the salvation that will dawn 
with it does not lie in God, but in the people, in the fact that they have been 
disobedient and rebellious from time immemorial. And this they show just now by 
cheating God of his gifts and sacrifices. 

V. 10-12: "Bring the full tithe into the treasury, that there may be food in my 
house; yet test me herewith, saith Jehovah of hosts, whether | will not open unto you 
the windows of heaven, and pour out unto you the blessing, until there be no 
measure. And | will rebuke the devourer of locusts, that he destroy not for you the 
fruit of the ground, and that the vine of the field fail not for you, saith Jehovah of 
hosts. And happy shall all the heathen praise you, for ye shall be a land of 
pleasantness, saith Jehovah of hosts." Repent and amend your ways. Then | will 
already keep my promises, and so effusively that you will be able to grasp it with 
your hands, and other peoples will also realize that | am blessing you. Take me at 
my word and experience it! 

V. 13-18. The impatient murmuring of the people. V. 13-15: "Your words do 
violence to me, saith Jehovah. And ye say, What do we talk against thee? Ye say, 
Useless is it to serve God, and what cut (business) is it that we keep his hat, and go 
blackly mourning before Jehovah of hosts? And now we happily praise the wanton. 
Even the transgressors of wickedness have been built. Even tempted they God, and 
were delivered." Your words are strong over me, do violence to me, it is no longer 
endurable. - They talk to each other, one reinforcing the other: it doesn't pay to serve 
God; you don't make your cut at that. Real Jewish. "Commercial type of piety." 
(nternational.) Insistence on opus operatum. From now on let us do it differently. The 
wicked are doing well. They sin brazenly, tempt God unabashedly, and nothing 
happens to them. 

V. 16-18: "Then the fearers of Jehovah reasoned with one another, and 
Jehovah took notice and heard, and there was written before him a book of 
remembrance for those who fear Jehovah and esteem his name. And they shall be 
mine, saith Jehovah of hosts, in the day that | am about to make, and | will spare 
them, as a man spareth his son that serveth him. And ye shall return, and shall see 
the difference between the righteous and the wicked, between him that serveth God 
and him that serveth him not." V. 16. 

Ads, then, in those days, when the ungodly thus spake, then said the pious 
among themselves, "They sighed and cried for the abominations of the times." Ezek. 
9:4. On the presupposed, self-evident speaking of spiritual things among the pious, 
cf. Pirke 
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Abbot: "Where two sit together, and no discourse of the law is heard there, there is 
the seat of the scoffer, Ps. 1; but where they speak one to another of the law, there 
dwelleth the Shechinah, as it is written: 'They that fear the LORD said one to 
another?" V. 17: Segu- lah, valuable property, laos periousios. "Spare"; opposite of 
punitive judgments on the ungodly. The admonition for the ungodly is justified v. 19 
f. by description of the divorce which the day will bring. 

V. 19-21: "For, behold, the day cometh burning as an oven, and all the proud, 
and all the reprobate, shall be stubble, and the day shall set them on fire, saith 
Jehovah of hosts, so that he shall not leave them root nor branch. But for you who 
fear my name, the sun of righteousness will rise with healing in its wings, and you 
will come forth and leap like fatted calves, and you will tread down the wicked. For 
they shall be ashes under the soles of your feet in the day that | create, saith Jehovah 
of hosts." Here again it is seen how John the Baptist picks up the thread where 
Malachi dropped it. He also says both in his proclamation of the Messiah, "He will 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire," Matt. 3:11. He says, on the one hand, 
to sure sinners, "The axe is already laid unto the trees at the root," etc, V. 10. "And 
he hath his word-shovel in his hand," etc., v. 12. And on the other hand, he says to 
afflicted souls, poor sinners, waiting for the consolation of Israel, "Behold, this is the 
Lamb of God, which beareth the sin of the world!" Joh. 1, 29. So also Malachi tells 
the reprobate of the day that burneth as an oven, and destroyeth all things. But he 
also tells true Israel, which shall not be destroyed, 3:6, of the sun of righteousness. 
The old commentators take this sun personally as a direct designation of the 
Messiah, some later ones more factually the genitive "of righteousness" as genitivus 
epexegeticus. Righteousness in that sense, as often in Isaiah, as synonymous with 
yesha, salvation, with reference to the fact that righteousness not only punishes the 
wicked, but also rewards the pious with happiness and salvation. The wings of the 
sun are the rays surrounding it. The point of comparison is not swiftness, but 
invigorating warmth. At any rate, there is a mixed picture. Thought then of the eagle 
or the hen in the case of the wings. In the faith and enjoyment of the Messiah you 
will be well, you will enjoy true freedom and celebrate your final victory over the 
wicked. 

The final exhortation, vv. 22-24: "Remember the law of Moses my servant, 
which | commanded him in Horeb for all Israel, statutes and judgments. Behold, | 
send you Elijah the prophet before the day of Jehovah comes, the great and the 
terrible. And he shall 
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Turn the heart of the fathers unto the sons, and the heart of the sons unto their 
fathers, lest | come and smite the land with a curse." This exhortation forms the close 
of the whole book. To turn away the curse from Israel, for this purpose the LORD 
intends to send the prophet Elijah before His future, to bring about a change of heart 
among the people. "The identity of the prophet Elijah with the messenger mentioned 
v. 1 is generally acknowledged." (Keil.) "Of this there can be no doubt." 
(Hengstenberg.) Rabbis and Church Fathers have taken the "Elijah" literally. In more 
recent times also Alford. The LXX translate (?) even hannabi Elijah by Helian ton 
Thesbiten. From this the church fathers have it. The expectation of Elijah before the 
last judgment passed even to the Mohammedans. That the commentators of the 
Catholic Church held to the view of the Church Fathers may be expected from the 
outset. The Protestant commentators unanimously rejected this view, and asserted 
its exclusive relation to John the Baptist. For this they had the best reason. For the 
angel Gabriel, before John was born, says of him that he was this Elias, and quotes 
this whole verse, and gives it the authentic interpretation. Luk 1:17, The Lord Himself, 
in the clearest and most exclusive terms, declares John to be the promised and 
expected Elias. Matth. 11,10.14; 17,10-13. Against this there is no instance that John 
was not called Elias. Thus the Messiah is also called straight David, e.g., Hos. 3:5; 
Ezek. 34, 23; 37, 24; Jer. 30, 9. The Messiah is a second David or rather the real 
David according to the idea. In the case of Elijah, a bodily descendant of the Thesbite 
is not to be thought of, since the prophetic profession did not inherit. So the opinion 
can only be: a second Elijah, in whom the spirit and power of Elijah revived. Thus the 
angel Gabriel declares of John, "He shall go before him in the spirit and power of 
Elias," Luk 1:17. Nor is this an instance against the relation to John the Baptist, that 
John himself, before the delegation of the high council, answers the question, "Art 
thou Elias?" "| am not," Joh 1:21. Because he confessed and did not deny, v. 20, 
therefore he answers directly and according to the truth to the question as it was 
meant. On the other hand, he clearly referred the twin prophecy, Isa. 40, to himself 
on the same occasion, Joh. 1:23. - He is said to turn the hearts of the children to the 
fathers, and vice versa. The opinion is not that he is to settle family disputes. The 
best interpretation is still that of Augustine: "The fathers are the pious ancestors, the 
patriarchs, especially David and the pious generation living in his time. The hearts of 
the pious fathers and those of the godless sons are estranged from each other. The 
bond of union, the common love of God, is lacking. The fathers are ashamed of their 
children, the children of their fathers. The great gulf between the two is filled again 
by Elijah the prophet. He leads the sons back to God, 
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and in God the fathers and the sons are reunited." Similarly the International: 
"Apparently the younger generation had taken up with some new occult philosophy or 
political course, and an irreconcilable conflict had arisen between them and their elders. 
This condition best accords with the situation in Israel after the incoming of Greek 
thought and influence. It is possible to render the preposition 'toward' by ‘with' and to 
interpret to the effect that fathers and sons together will be urged by Elijah to repent." 
The authentic explanation is given by the angel Gabriel in the addition: "And the 
unbelievers to the prudence of the righteous, to prepare for the Lord a ready people." 
Luk. 1, 17. - "Lest | come and smite the land with the ban." | must, and | will, unless 
there be repentance. Chesed, the ban, is the garaus, consecration by the curse to 
judgment. 

With that, the book closes. The prophecy is silent. The next thing that is heard 
is the voice of the preacher in the wilderness. He can soon point to the greater one 
who is already in the midst of the people, can point him out with his finger as the 
Lamb of God. He then also appeared, did his work of salvation, and now stands in 
the Gospel as the Sun of Righteousness, and untold multitudes, believing in his 
name, have found salvation under his wings. Sarcastic Israel, to be sure, did not want 
to hear Elijah the messenger, nor the covenant angel himself, its Messiah. So God 
has had to strike the land with the ban. But this is not the downfall of the kingdom of 
God, but "their fall is the riches of the world, and their shame is the riches of the 
Gentiles", Rom. 11,12. There is fulfilled what Malachi 1, 11 prophesied. And because 
there are always "left over in Israel according to the election of grace," Rom. 11, 5, 
as Malachi says, "With you children of Jacob it shall not be at all," 3, 6, so, according 
to the mind of Paul, all Israel is blessed, Rom. 11, 26. "For God hath determined all 
things among unbelievers, that he might have mercy on all," Rom. 11, 32. E. 
P. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. "Lutheran Children's and Youth Journal." (50 Cts.) - This monthly journal is in its 49th 
year, and will still have much opportunity to bestow rich blessings in the future. Also the paper 
"For the Little Ones," now in its 26th year, is still rendering welcome service. 

2. "Lutheran School Journal." An Educational Monthly. Published by the 
Ev. Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. Edited by an Editorial 
Committee of the Faculty of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. - This 
monthly of 32 pages takes the place of the former "School Journal," and is to be had for the small 
price of $1.00 annually. 
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3. "Young Lutherans' Magazine." (50 ets.) - This well-edited monthly has entered 
upon its 20th year, and is rendering excellent service to our English youth. - Reference may also 
be made here to the Lutheran Guide, which has completed its 28th year. 

4. "Psalm 97." Cantata: Mixed Choir and Soli. By Ernst I. Erbe, (80 cts.) 
- Nor will this truly artistic composition be denied applause. 

5."Hold Fast That Which Thou Hast!"" Words of Encouragement, 
Warning, and Admonition to Our Confirmed Youth. Adapted from W. Ziethe. 
(Cloth, 25 cts.; gilt edge, 35 cts.) - The booklet makes an excellent gift for confirmands. 

F. B. 


He Loved Me, and Gave Himself for Me. For the quiet hour during Holy Week. 
By W. H. T. Dau. 90 pages. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, 50 cts. 

We had just read in a local paper a Lenten Appeal by the Church 'Federation 
of St. Louis'' when the above booklet was presented to us by Prof. Daus. In that appeal 
addressed to the churches of St. Louis for a worthy celebration of Lent, there is much talk of what 
we should and can do to resist the restlessness, fear, and moral laxity in the city of St. Louis, and 
to make St. Louis a Christian city and kingdom in which righteousness dwells. But for all the 
general Christian talk, nowhere does the appeal clearly express what Christ has done for 
mankind, namely, that he has reconciled a guilt-ridden world to God by his satisfactio vicaria, 
and that men are now to have peace with God and an inheritance in heaven through faith in Christ 
crucified. We also encounter in this Lenten proclamation the great lamentation from which so- 
called Protestant Christendom of our day suffers. It is the Unitarian spirit which denies the deity 
of Christ, and therefore the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, and consequently makes of the 
Christian Church a school of reform for this world. In contrast, the faithful Lutheran church of our 
country has the task of proclaiming the real, biblical Christ, the Lamb of God who bears the sin of 
the world. At the service of this issue are the seven "addresses" delivered by Prof. Dau during 
the Passion season in St. Louis and Chicago, and now published in print by request. The Themata 
find: Majesty Going Out to Suffer - My Proxy - The Foretaste of Triumph - My 
Master - Golgotha and Atheism - My Pilot - The Final Message. Through all the 
speeches the great truth is proclaimed, which also the Scripture (1 Cor. 2, 2) puts in the center: 
Christ is the Savior of men through His substitutionary satisfaction. ''It is the sacrifice which 
He offered in our place that makes Him what His name signifies: the Savior. 
This teaching of the vicarious living and dying of the Son of God for sinners is 
the Holy of Holies of the Christian religion." "Quit making all sorts of 
complimentary remarks about Jesus." "Jesus may be anything else, but He is 
no Savior to any person who does not accept Him as the divinely appointed 
proxy." The common objections raised against vicarious satisfaction are easily and aptly 
refuted in passing. It is also set forth throughout that only faith in the Christ, who by His vicarious 
satisfaction is our reconciliation with God, makes of human life here on earth a Christian life, 
namely, an offering of thanksgiving for the wonderful love of God which shines forth to us from 
the wounds of Christ. The booklet is worthy of being grasped by thousands and thousands. F. 
P. 


The Pastor's Companion. A Pocket Agenda for the Most Frequent Ministerial 
Acts. English and German. 4X6% in. Bound in full leather, gilt edge. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $2.00. 

Our publisher writes: "This handy little manual was compiled and arranged by 

Rev. H. L. Sprengeler under consultation with Rev. Christopher 
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Merkel, who, as spokesman for many metropolitan Lutheran pastors, prevailed 
upon us to publish this volume as a convenience for such of our pastors as are called 
upon to perform sacred official acts, such as baptisms, funeral rites, and marriage 
solemnizations, on very short notice. This little book is thin enough, and small enough 
in format, to be conveniently carried in a coat-pocket or in a wide vest-pocket. It 
contains all forms for any official act a Lutheran pastor may be called upon to perform 
without being given time for due preparation. The forms are almost all taken from the 
Agenda and the Agende, now in use in the Missouri Synod. When getting out this book 
the publishers had the advantage of comparison with the manuscript of the 
forthcoming new edition of the German Agende. A few forms are copied from other 
sources of recognized authority. Blank pages are furnished for special memoranda." 
Offered are two each of German and English baptismal and marriage forms; admonition, 
consolation, and prayer at the bedside of the sick and dying (seven English and ten German 
numbers); one English and two German forms for communion to the sick; three English and two 
German funeral forms; English and German Scripture portions and funeral hymns. We doubt 
not that our pastors will gratefully reach for this eminently serviceable and handy Agende. 

F.B. 


Contributions to the Advancement of Christian Theology. , Edited by University 
Professors D. A. Schlatter and D. W. Litgert. Printed and published by C. Bertelsmann, 
Gitersloh. 


This is a collection of theological studies, works and individual investigations, which has 
now grown from 25 volumes. These 25 volumes contain 149 booklets, and each booklet forms 
a self-contained whole. The leaders are the two professors named on the title, Schlatter at 
Tubingen and Lutgert at Halle, who belong to the positive direction, and of whom Schlatter is 
one of the best known and most independent theologians of the present day. He himself has 
made no less than 37 contributions, LUtgert 12; the rest are distributed among a large number 
of more or less well-known theologians of modern times. Of these we name Eremer, the author 
of the famous dictionary; BlaB, the classical philologist, who is also very interested in New 
Testament criticism; Bonwetsch, the historian; Caspari, the Old Testament exegete; Kégel, the 
New Testament exegete; Schader, the dogmatist. The contributions cover the entire field of 
theology, often deal with somewhat out-of-the-way subjects about which one does not easily 
find anything else, are naturally different in value, but are often interesting for the specialist. The 
last two issues, which conclude the 25th volume and have come to us for review, find: 
"Trinitarian Faith and Confession of Christ in the Ancient Church. New Investigations into the 
History of the Apostolic Creed by V. Dr. Johannes Hausleiter" and: "The Hope of Eternal Peace 
in Ancient Israel. A Contribution to the Question of Israelite Eschatology by Ine. Walter Eichrodt." 
The former costs M. 17.50, the latter M. 21, the whole collection of 25 volumes M. 440.80. We 
mention, in order to show the diversity of the subjects, a few more topics from the 149th edition. 
Cremer writes "on work and property according to the Christian view"; BlaB: "Textkritisches zu 
den Korintherbriefen"; B6hmer: "Gottes Angesicht"; Dalman: "Orte und Wege JEsu"; Konig: 
"Kanon und Apokryphen"; Kropatscheck: "Occam und Luther"; Litgert: "The False Teachers of 
the Pastoral Epistles"; Riggenbach: "The Trinitarian Command to Baptize"; Schader: "Modern 
Man and the Church"; Schlatter: "The Fear of Thought"; "The Old Testament in the Johannine 
Apocalypse"; "Luther's Interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans." We must not conceal the 
fact that modern theology is also often expressed in the contributions that have come to our 
attention. 

LF. 
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Rudolf of Bargula. By Johannes Renatus. A Thuringian biography from the 13th century. 6th 
ed. Leipzig and Erlangen (A. Deichert). 1920. 370 pp. Octavo. Hardback, M. 12.30. 


The Burgraves of Kirchverg. by Ferdinand Kécher. A historical Thuringian novel from 
Jena's past. 2nd edition. Leipzig and Erlangen (A. Deichert). 1920. 286 pp. Octavo. 
Hardcover, M. 16. 


It is not given to everyone who draws pictures from the German past in the form of sketches 
or novels to do so with Gustav Freitag's virtuosity. Mostly one has to give oneself a good inward 
jolt to dream oneself into the medieval time. But this has not become too difficult for us with both 
books shown here. Not only for Thuringian compatriots, who care about the way of thinking and 
doing of their homeland 500 and 600 years ago, these representations are of interest, they are 
it for Germans in general; they are it especially also for the politician and church historian. The 
latter is confronted with the life and activities of the Wartburg and neighbouring castles, also with 
the work of "holy" Elisabeth and the rage of the heretic Konrad of Marburg in the portrait of Rudolf 
von Vargula, the Schenken zu Saaleck. The characters are mostly well drawn; the language 
beautiful, only sometimes a little too modern. But one prefers to put up with that rather than the 
artificial archaizing that is often imposed on such products. Both books, the former especially, 
are suitable reading for Christian reading libraries. K. 


Sources and Documents on the History and Doctrinal Position of the Lutheran Synod of lowa 
and Other States. Collected by D. Geo. Fritschel. Wartburg Publishing House, 

623 pp. Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 
This 9th instalment contains chiefly the Dubuque Theses, 1882; the Davenport Theses, 
1873; the Madison Theses, 1875; the Toledo Theses; the Richmond, Ind. Theses; the summary 


of the main ideas of the expert opinions from Europe (by D. Minkel, D. Luthardt, Dr. Christiani, 
D. HarleB, and the Dorpater Expert Opinion). Attached are various indexes. F. B. 


Dodai. A comfort booklet for the sick and the healthy. By Alfred Ira. Antigo Publishing Co, 
Antigo, Wis. 50 Cts. 

The publisher writes: "The booklet describes, in the form of a story, lovely pictures from 

eternal life and is intended to turn the thoughts of the sick away from the earthly and towards the 

heavenly. In his descriptions, however, the author does not merely adhere to what Scripture says 


about the happiness of the blessed, but also lets his imagination run wild, but in such a way that 
the analogy of faith is not violated in the process. F. B. 


Hammer and Anvil. Pictures of the hardship of Germanism and Protestantism under 
Polish domination. By Bruno GeiBle r. - The above title sufficiently characterizes this pamphlet 
of 32 pages. It may be obtained from theAmerican Relief Committee for Oppressed 
Germans in Poland, Randolph, Wis. Price: 25 Cts. F.B. 


A Historical Sketch of St. John's Evy. Lutheran Church at Alma, 


Kansas. - This is an anniversary sketch of our God richly blessed congregation at Alma, Kans. 
which was organized in 1870 and celebrated its golden jubilee on September 12, 1920, under 
its present pastor, J. A. Fischer. 
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I. America. 


From the Synod. Members of our Synod are in correspondence with relatives 
and friends in Germany, and gain from it the conviction that "there are still believing 
Christians in Germany."-A letter addressed to us concludes with the words, "You can 
tell your students that, in spite of the professors" (several unbelieving or irreligious 
university professors are mentioned) "there are still believing Christians in 
Germany." The honored writer of the letter, who is personally known to us and fully 
shares the doctrinal and confessional position of our Synod, by no means intends to 
express a rebuke, but only to point out a fact always recognized among us. In spite 
of all the criticism which our fathers and we have had to make of the ecclesiastical 
conditions in Germany, also in order to keep unbelief and half-belief away from our 
own ecclesiastical territory, we have nevertheless always held fast to our well-known 
doctrine of the Church: Wherever the Gospel of Christ is still being heard, even if 
alongside and surrounded by grave errors, there are still believing Christians. We 
have emphasized this also in recent years with application to Germany, because in 
our country even the secular press transferred the war to the ecclesiastical sphere 
and wanted to make our nation pious in comparison with Germany. We can sincerely 
say that, in spite of our critical attitude dictated by truth, we rejoice heartily over every 
sign of Christian life in the country-church territory of Germany. We have just read in 
one of our synodal missionary bulletins: "In spite of the almost insurmountable 
difficulties, joyfulness is stirring in various parts of Germany to take up new 
missionary work in China. The Breklum Mission has taken over the stations in Pakhoi 
and the hinterland from the Kiel China Mission. The North German Mission has 
agreed with the Rhenish Mission to follow the latter in its work in southern China. 
The Barmer China Alliance Mission, at the suggestion of the China Inland Mission, 
has undertaken the missionary work of three new counties in Chekiang Province. 
The Njassabund of the Berlin Missionary Society and the Berliner Verein flr arztliche 
Mission, both of which have lost their previous fields of work in German East Africa, 
are planning to look for new fields of work in Kwangtung Province along the lines of 
the Berlin Mission. The Morgenlandische Frauenverein, the Berliner Frauenverein 
fir China, and the Hildesheimer Blindenmifsion are also considering new mission 
works along the lines of the older German missions in Kwangtung Province." These 
are clear signs "that there are still believing Christians in Germany." We can also 
explain where this comes from. The writer of these lines spent several months in 
Germany twenty-two years ago, and then again ten years ago, and took the 
opportunity to hear sermons and cultivate private conversations even in country 
church circles. In addition to the many, many distressing things, we have also noticed 
some pleasant things. In Magdeburg Cathedral we heard 
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On the eleventh Sunday after Trinity, we preached a sermon on the justification of 
a sinner before God based on the 82nd Psalm, which could have been preached 
from any of our pulpits. At Bad Nauheim we met with two "higher church officials." 
One was silent on ecclesiastical subjects; the other was so interested in an 
exposition of Christian doctrine in opposition to modern "positive theology" that he 
missed other conversations about it. At Bad Pyrmont we heard a Christian sermon 
not only in the Breslau church, but also in the regional church of the place (from the 
superintendent). The latter did not take a hostile attitude to a sharp criticism of the 
confused conditions in the regional church. But where the Christian doctrine of sin 
and grace is preached, faith in the Saviour of sinners and eo ipso membership in 
the Christian church come into being even in the case of an external connection that 
is contrary to Scripture and harmful. In Pomerania, in a house into which we 
happened to enter, we found Porst's hymn-book, with its old church prayers, spread 
out. The fact that Christian books are still to be found in the houses is also not to be 
overlooked. The great lament, however, is that in Germany, too, the apostasy from 
Christian doctrine has come to dominate the universities. What a sad phenomenon 
it is when such theologians, who do not accept the Holy Scriptures as God's infallible 
Word and Christ's atoning work as vicarious satisfaction, at present want to exhort 
the German people to repentance without themselves repenting of their fundamental 
heresies! They seem to preach bona fide repentance. But there is truly no Christian 
repentance without faith in the satisfactio vicaria of Christ, and without faith in the 
Holy Scriptures as the infallible Word of God, the Christian religion consequently 
sinks into groundless subjectivism. Even modern "positive" Lutheran theology, in 
abandoning the doctrine of the inspiration of Holy Scripture, has crossed over into 
the Reformed-scholarly camp. Only the terminology has become somewhat 
different. One does not usually speak of the "Spirit," as Zwingli and comrades did, 
but of an "experience" of God or Christ "by personal touch." But in substance it is - 
the rapturous subjectivism detached from God's Word. This also comes out so sadly 
in the exhortations to repentance. Instead of teaching knowledge of sin and faith in 
the grace of God from the Word of Scripture, reference is made to the "encounter of 
God" in the historical events of former and present times. If there is to be a large- 
scale "ecclesiastical conversion" in Germany, it will not, in the present situation, 
come from the universities, but from those circles of theologians and laymen who 
are still little regarded and who bear witness to our Saviour's satisfactio vicaria and 
to the Holy Scriptures as God's unbreakable Word. The hope of an "ecclesiastical 
conversion" in our own country is also based on this. Apostasy from the Christian 
religion is more concealed in our country than in others. While the unbelieving 
German easily scoffs openly, the American who has fallen away from the Christian 
faith or who has never come to the Christian faith still speaks of the Christian religion 
outwardly piously and with respect. We pray in Congress, in state legislatures, and 
at county fairs. 
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But it is almost without exception the Unitarian religion of the world and of the lodges 
that is presented to God. In our great universities, with the partial exception of 
Princeton, the same spirit prevails. God make us faithful and diligent in the testimony 
of Christian truth! 
F.P. 

Wittenberg College at Springfield, O., formerly of the General Synod, now of 
the Merger Synods, is seeking to raise a million and a half dollars for its extension. 
The collections have begun, and the "Zion Messenger" reports that two millions are 
in prospect; of the aims of the institution the same paper says: "The college is to be 
gradually developed into a university with postgraduate courses. A_ sixth 
professorship, namely for practical theology, will be established in the seminary. In 
the future, much German is also to be taught in the college. . . . The educational 
means of our colleges (laboratory, library, etc.) must be increased, the overcrowded 
gaps divided, the teachers freed from overburdening. There must be more specialists 
in college and seminary. Assistants must be added to the main professors. 
WittenbergCollege, like all colleges of our church, should have an efficient German 
department, so that all students can read German works." As for specialists in 
theology, it is appropriate to note that there are two kinds of specialists: those who 
specialize in such a way that they lose their connection with the center of theology, 
and those who maintain this connection even when their specialty is more peripheral. 
Only the latter are a blessing in the theological faculty. 

President-elect Harding's lodge membership is sharply criticized in antilog 
sheets, such as Christian Cynosure. The daily papers 
also reported that Mr. Harding had consulted his lodge brethren in regard to the 
choice of his cabinet. Whether this is based on truth or not, we leave undecided. It is 
also possible that the news in question was planted in the press to capitalise on the 
reputation of the Lodge. Let us hope for the best. It is said that there are always 
individual members of the Lodge who are in the Lodge only pro forma, for the sake 
of certain external advantages, but who do not take part in the secret machinations 
of the Lodge and thus preserve their personal freedom in spite of the oath, which 
implies the opposite. We try to hold out this hope in regard to Mr. Harding, because 
it is reported that in his Lodge career thus far he could not make it beyond the "first 
degree" because of "objectors." That he was promoted by the Lodge to a 32-degree 
Lodge member by a "rapid transit process" after his election as President of the 
United States is explained by the fact that the Lodge has the same interest as the 
States and church communities, which remind us from time to time how many 
national presidents have come from their midst. In connection with Mr. Harding's 
Lodge membership, it has been recalled that several Presidents of the United States 
have condemned the Lodges as dangerous to the State. This condemnation is 
entirely justified. All secret societies constitute a standing danger to human society 
above-. 
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and for the existing state order and state administration in particular. But what is 
right for one is right for another. If we wanted to "suppress" or "deport" all 
connections that are dangerous to the state, we would have so much to suppress 
and deport that a depopulation of the country would be imminent. But as Christians 
we hold all the more fervently to the prayer that He who sits at the right hand of God 
may look down in grace upon our country without and against our merit. 

F. P- 

A fierce competition for the establishment of the ''Kingdom of God" on 
earth is presently before our eyes. Our Latter-day Saints, the Mormons, still hold 
that the State of Utah, or Salt Lake City with its temple, will be the center of a 
kingdom of God on earth, in which "the Saints" will be the landowners and the kings 
and judges, while the "heathen," the non-Mormons, will enjoy the "privilege" of 
serving the "Saints" as plowmen, vinedressers, gardeners, carpenters, etc. As for 
Rome, of course, in regard to the kingdom of God, she holds fast to her old phrase, 
"The kingdom of God is i me." To many Englishmen, too, the kingdom of God 
coincides with British rule, and some Americans, especially those whose American 
patriotism is beyond all doubt, are of the same opinion. The Jerusalem News, 
published in Jerusalem, interpreted the British entry into Jerusalem from the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. The exclusion of the German missionaries from India and 
other places also seems to serve this coming of the British Kingdom of God. 
Furthermore: The Reform Jew Dr. Weizmann said at the laying of the foundation 
stone for the Jewish University on the Mount of Olives that from this university the 
renewed and united Judaism would spiritually dominate all mankind. The orthodox 
Jews who came to Palestine would like to substitute spiritual rule for bodily rule, for 
the time being at least in Jerusalem. But they very soon came into conflict with the 
British authorities over this. All together seem to fear, more or less, the coming of 
another kingdom, namely, the kingdom of God of the Socialists and kindred 
associations. And the possibility is not excluded that this Kingdom of God may yet 
come. In this competition for the kingdom of God, it is a great comfort to know that, 
in spite of all the competition, the real kingdom of God will come and remain until 
the last day, namely, an invisible church of those who, through the action of the Holy 
Spirit, believe the gospel of the Saviour of sinners, which is an offence to the Jews 
and foolishness to the Greeks. F.P. 

"Doctors of Advertising." We read in School Life, the organ of our 
Washington Board of Education, ''Degrees in advertising to be granted by the 
University of California, Leland Stanford Junior University, the University of 
Washington, Oregon Agricultral College, and other Pacific coast colleges and 
universities are urged by Harry S. Carroll, of Los Angeles, president of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Club. With Marc N. Goodnow, head of the School of 
Journalism of the University of 
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California, as chairman, a committee of five has been appointed to present the 
matter to the several institutions." Ph.D.s for the display art would be new in name 
only, not in substance. Thousands of "doctors" live in the world, and have a great 
name in the world, whose skill is to "fool" the public, namely the "intelligent," under 
the name and title of "science." 
F.P. 

Uniformity of curriculum in the colleges and universities of the country, as is well 
known, has lately been sought with great earnestness by several associations. Who 
the body just mentioned is somewhat skeptical as to whether the object will ever be 
attained. It says: "That out of the chaos of standards set by these organizations and 
several others, not to mention those established by the States, any truly national 
standard will ever be established is by no means certain." In another place in the 
same paper, reference is made to "the cleavage between the type of curriculum 
offered and required in the colleges adhering to tradition and those which had 
‘emerged. In the latter type the social studies, including history, economies, 
political science, sociology, and education, are receiving considerable attention, 
whereas in the other type mathematics, ancient and modern languages are of prime 
importance. English is, of course, prominent in both types." We are of the opinion 
that the institutions which enjoy the predicate "emerged" will steadily increase in 
number, even if "the old type" is not likely to disappear altogether. FP: 


II. Abroad. 


England. Lloyd George reported in the British House of Commons on November 
11: "His Majesty's Government, after careful consideration, have decided that the 
diplomatic representation of England to the Vatican is desirable in the public interest. 
This representation has existed since the first year of the war, and has produced 
good results." To this The Converted Catholic of New York makes the remark, "John 
Trapp, a favorite Biblical commentator with Spurgeon, tells us that England, in 
Olden times, was called by Continental men 'The Pope's Ass.' That England has 
been doing her best of late years to earn the title of the 'Pope's Ass' once more, her 
continued negotiations with the Vatican bear witness." It seems to us that The 
Converted Catholic takes England's new friendship with the Vatican too seriously. 
Both parts sought, and for the present obtained, political advantages. To the Vatican 
the Protestant imperialism of Germany has been an annoyance from the very 
beginning, since 1871. England, however, was not annoyed by the Protestant 
Empire, but she was annoyed by the German Empire, because she saw in the united 
Germany a threat to her world dominion and especially to her control of the seas. 
English statesmen have repeatedly expressed this quite openly. The present official 
friendship between England and Rome is based on diplomatic considerations. The 
Pope considers it a success that England is now officially represented with him, 
whereas previously there was still a strong aversion in England. 
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England, especially Lloyd George, believes it can use the Pope to increase and 
exploit its war aims. In their hearts, perhaps, each attaches to the other the predicate 
which The Converted Catholic has for England 
would like to reserve. The Pope's friendship towards England did not prevent him 
from receiving and praising revolutionary Mohammedans from India in a friendly 
manner a few months ago, according to a message from Rome. And England's 
diplomatic accreditation to the Vatican will not prevent her from emphasizing her 
Protestantism and stressing Protestant connections when political conditions seem 
to require it. F.P. 
Czechoslovakia and Rome. There is an official report from Rome: At the last 
secret consistory the Pope made an address in which he said, among other things, 
"There are two sorrows which chiefly distress me. The first is the deplorable attitude 
of a part of the Czechoslovak clergy which seems to forget its high priestly dignity. | 
thank God that the great majority have remained faithful to the Church. The 
demands of the members of the general association of the Czech clergy, the 
‘Jednota', to be heard before judgment is passed against them, are unfounded, for 
the conduct and the publicly proclaimed ideas of the association have greatly 
damaged the spiritual discipline which the bishops had to maintain without delay. 
Incidentally, the action taken by the episcopate was administrative in nature. 
Opposition to the orders of the bishops continued, just as propaganda increased. 
People went so far as to assert that the Holy See was inclined to soften the severity 
of the provisions on celibacy by dispensing those who had left the clerical state. We 
do not think it necessary to point out the incorrectness of these assertions. For it is 
well known that the Latin Church owes much of her glory to celibacy, which must be 
maintained in all its rigor, which is more salutary today than ever, since in the midst 
of the unleashing of human passions priests must be guides to the faithful in the 
struggle against the passions and show no weakness. The Church will never be able 
to renounce or even mitigate these so enlightened and salutary provisions. Neither 
will the Church ever be able to concede to so-called democratic reforms which it is 
desired to introduce into the Church." It goes on to report: "The Pope again approved 
and confirmed the measure taken against the ‘Jednota,' and remarked that if the 
Czech clergy had caused him grief, the obedient attitude of the German clergy had 
been a source of comfort to him." - So far Rome. The Apostle Peter, who as we 
know did not live in celibacy (Matth. 8, 14), can be glad that he no longer lives in this 
world. Otherwise his supposed successor would teach him a lesson for not being "in 
the battle against the passions" and for not being anxious for the glory of the Roman 
Church. F.P. 
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Christianity as an afterlife religion. 


(Lectures before the Delegate Synod D. 1920 by F. Pieper.) 


Ill. 
The Christians' home in heaven and their missionary work on earth. 


We have already seen that a Christian life here on earth necessarily includes 
the hope of eternal life. It is not even conceivable without this hope. The apostle Paul 
says of all who deny the resurrection of the dead to eternal life that they have fallen 
away from the Christian faith. Personal Christianity includes personal hope in heaven 
as a necessary ingredient. And we do not need this hope only in our hour of death. 
We need it even before then and every day, so that we do not lose our hearts to this 
world again. It says so: The human heart must have something to cling to. If it does 
not cling to heaven, it clings to the things of this world. The things of this world - the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the life of hope - have only so much 
attraction for us and power over us, as long as we lose sight of our heavenly 
inheritance. 

But we need our hope in heaven not only for ourselves, that is, for our own 
spiritual life. We also need it in order to carry out in others and for others the work in 
which our true Christian vocation consists here on earth. This is the proclamation of 
the Gospel in the world or - which is the same thing - missionary work. 

When we ask: Why does Christ leave his Christians still on earth? Why does 
he not, after they have believed in him, immediately take them to heaven, where they 
belong by virtue of their faith? the answer is, on the basis of Scripture: Their Saviour 
has a very definite and important work for them on earth. 
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They who have their home in heaven are to lead others to heaven with them through 
the proclamation of the gospel in the world. They who have made their connection 
with heaven, by preaching the gospel, are to impart to others the connection with 
heaven. May God grant us the grace to recognize this as the true purpose of our life 
in this world and to live our lives according to it! It is God's will and commandment 
that every Christian should show all diligence and faithfulness in the civil profession 
in which God has placed him, and that he should serve as if he were serving God 
himself. No honest civil profession is to be held in low esteem. Christ also uses this 
worldly structure, the state and civil order, as an outer framework for the building of 
his church. But with all the work on the outer framework, every Christian should 
remain clearly aware of his most noble and proper task in this world: My Savior has 
given me a home in heaven, that by his grace | might take others out of this world 
with me into heaven. This, by his grace, shall be the delicious spoils of my earthly 
life. An old Latin saying is, Dic cur hic, tell me what you are here for. Applied to the 
Christian and his Christian profession, the admonition is, Saw me and thou sayest 
to thyself: Why are you still a citizen of heaven in this world? 

And there it says already in the Old Testament in the prophecy Is. 40, 9: "Zion, 
you preacher" - and with that all Christians are addressed -, "climb up a high 
mountain! Jerusalem, thou preacher"-and this again addresses all Christians-"lift up 
thy voice with power, lift up and fear not, say to the cities of Judah, Behold, there is 
your God!" The same calling of Christians is described by Christ in the New 
Testament in the familiar words, "Go ye into all the world, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
And that also in these words not only the apostles, but all Christians until the last 
day, are addressed, is evident from the words which the Lord immediately adds: 
"Behold, | am with you always, even unto the end of the world." Therefore Christ 
Matth. 5 calls the Christians the light of the world and compares them to a city that 
is situated on a mountain. Yes! That is the very purpose of a Christian's life in this 
world. 

How unseemly it would be if we were to forget this! This would not correspond 
at all to the knowledge with which God has equipped us through His Word. We are 
certain of several facts. First, we know that there is a hereafter for all men. To deny 
the hereafter, or even to push it into the background, is a satanic deception. Every 
man who is born into this world never ceases to exist. He exists eternally 
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either in heaven or in hell. It is useless for a person to protest against his eternal 
existence and say: | don't want to know about heaven and hell. The protest does not 
change the fact. Even if a man takes his own life, he does not thereby escape 
existence in an eternal hereafter. Even if he has his body burned in a crematorium 
according to the modern method of burial, he does not thereby bring about his 
annihilation for eternity. Even those who have done evil will rise again at the Last 
Day through Christ's call of omnipotence. It is reported of a modern Jew that, in 
fervent hostility to Christ, he cried into a congregation, "When Christ on the 
Judgment Day rouses the dead out of the graves, | shall lie down." On the Last Day 
no one will remain lying down, but all who are in the graves will hear the voice of the 
Son of God, will be resurrected, and thereafter will be either eternally blessed or 
eternally unblessed. This is the first fact that is immovably established to all 
Christians from God's Word. Let us fast the fact firmly into our eyes All men with 
whom we dwell here on earth, or meet from journeys - all never cease to exist, but 
abide for eternity either in blessed light or in utter darkness. The Lord says, "Two 
shall lie on one bed; one shall be accepted, the other forsaken. Two shall grind 
together; one shall be accepted, the other forsaken. Two shall be in the field; one 
shall be accepted, the other forsaken" (Luk 17:34-36). The second fact that is certain 
to us Christians is that not only a portion of men, but all without exception, have been 
purchased by Christ's blood for a blessed eternity. There is not the slightest doubt 
about this either. Christ is the Lamb of God who bears the sin of the world, says the 
Scripture (John 1:29). And again, Christ is the propitiation for all the sin of the world 
(I John 2:2). And to this we take at once the third fact, that Christ has ordained and 
set us who believe in His name to serve Him, if you will permit the expression, as a 
"company of announcement," publication society, of this wonderful fact: "God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. God sent not his Son into the world 
to judge the world, but that the world through him might be saved" (John 3:16, 17). 
This is something that never came into a man's heart (I Cor. 2:9). But let the world 
hear this from our mouths. The instruction is as clear and definite as possible: "Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned" (Mark 16:15, 
16). "What ye hear in the ear, that preach ye in the mouth. 
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the roofs" (Matth. 10, 27). The world should hear the gospel through us, because it 
concerns the world very closely. It is reported that in a university town at Christmas 
a small circle of faithful theological students sat together to contemplate the 
Christmas message. They talked to each other about "peace on earth". They praised 
the fact of divine love and mercy, that God had made his Son man in order to close 
hell for mankind and to prepare a dwelling place for them in heaven. A student of the 
law was also present. At first he had listened in silence. But when he heard the 
theological students admiring and praising salvation in Christ, he jumped up in the 
highest excitement and said something like: "What? You believe that? And ye sit 
here quietly, and do not hasten out into the world to proclaim happiness to the 
unhappy world?" Luther, too, repeatedly points out that witnessing to the gospel- 
whether in the home, whether in one's immediate surroundings, whether far away-is 
a necessary mark of a righteous Christian faith. Nor is Luther lacking in serious 
warnings. He declares the omission of the testimony of the gospel on the part of 
Christians to be nothing less than a contempt of the sweat and blood of their Saviour, 
a contempt which God could not allow to go unpunished and as a rule punished with 
the early withdrawal of the gospel. 

We take this to heart. To remind us of our Christian vocation and to strengthen 
us in the exercise of it is precisely one of the reasons why we have formed a synod. 
It says in our Synodal Constitution, chap. 1, under "Reasons for the Formation of a 
Synodal Union," § 3: "United extension of the Kingdom of God, . . . Missionary work 
within and without the church." Our Concordia Publishing House also has as its sole 
purpose the publication of the Gospel. All other purposes are totally subordinate to 
that purpose. Of course, the Publishing House also has a business side. . But the 
business is not merely in part, but wholly in the service of the fact that we as 
Christians are called to the preaching of the all-salvificating gospel. What does not 
serve this purpose, or even hinders this purpose, we do not print or distribute. What 
serves this purpose, we distribute, even in cases where we cannot expect the 
publication to pay for itself commercially. 

Finally, we should not forget to remember one more fact in this connection. 
We so-called Missourians are under a special obligation in our day. We cannot 
escape the perception that the gospel of Christ has become rare in the world, and 
that especially in so-called Protestant Christianity here in the United States and 
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in other countries. In place of the gospel of Christ, the Savior of sinners, the Unitarian 
doctrine has widely taken its place, namely, the doctrine that Christ is not the eternal 
Son of God and therefore not the Savior of men through his substitutionary 
satisfaction (satisfactio vicaria). It is not faith in the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, 
not confidence in the Lamb of God who bore the sin of the world, that makes a man 
a Christian, but his own virtue or morality, inspired by Christ's example. And in recent 
times, as we see, there is a desire to dispense altogether with heaven and hell, and 
to make of the Christian Church merely a school of reform for earth-life. Christianity 
is being transmuted into bourgeois morality, culture, and civilization. This travesty of 
Christianity is also invading the missions. We recently read an article about the 
establishment of a mission school in Natal, Africa. As a "strong feature" of the school 
to be established, it is pointed out that it intends to train a number of young Zulus as 
tailors, on the grounds that "when the Zulu tribe passes from a state of unclothed 
savagery to a state of clothed civilization, then indentured tailors will be at hand to 
supply the savages with suitable garments." Now it is certainly true that the efforts to 
supply mankind with suitable garments are not to be despised. That, too, is an event 
in human life, when a man puts off the barbarous garments and puts on the dress of 
civilization. But strange it reads, when the procuring of the garments of civilization is 
called "a strong feature" of a missionary school, and beside it the great main thing in 
mission and human life is not mentioned at all. Of the rich man the Scripture says 
that he was well clothed in this life. "He clothed himself in purple and costly linen." 
But after this life he was in hell and torment. Therefore it is and remains the most 
important event in human life that a man, whether he lives in America or Africa, 
becomes aware of his nakedness before God, that is, recognizes himself as a lost 
sinner before God, despairs of all his own righteousness before God, and learns to 
say in faith, "Christ's blood and righteousness, this is my adornment and robe of 
honor, with this | will stand before God when | enter heaven." In other words: What 
the world, civilized and uncivilized, needs above all things is the gospel of Christ's 
vicarious satisfaction, by which righteousness acceptable before God is purchased 
for all men. And this gospel God hath given us without our merit, and hath hitherto 
preserved. The inheritance has come to us from our fathers. And we rejoice in that 
inheritance. Not one of us in this congregation wants to be without the gospel of the 
Savior of sinners. Each one of us consecrates that on it hangs his salvation and the 
salvation of the world. There 
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But now the same situation arises that we presented to ourselves in an example 
from the student circle. Someone could ask us and exclaim in amazement: How? 
You believe this, and yet you are not eager to tell others, near and far, the word of 
salvation that has been entrusted to you? How? You are even deficient in the 
missionary treasury, in the institutional treasury, in the synodal treasury, and in other 
treasuries which serve the gospel, serve the gospel which the Son of God prepared 
with his sweat and blood, through which you yourselves have an eternal home in 
heaven, and through which you can and ought to lead others to heaven? 

Dear fathers and brothers! We as a church cannot think of disarmament. If we 
were to undertake even a partial disarmament, which has been thought of here and 
there, God in his righteous anger would soon disarm us completely. One thing 
should be quite certain to us: God's eye is at present very specially upon us in all 
the world, upon the Missouri Synod, and upon those who have the pure gospel with 
it. As surely as God has blessed us with the knowledge of the gospel, and as surely 
as the gospel is rare in the world, and as surely as God leaves the world standing 
only for the sake of the preaching of the gospel, God expects us of all people at this 
time to prove ourselves faithful and zealous preachers of the gospel to the world. 
But this costs too much money! We must also be careful to save money. What? That 
costs too much money, on which the Son of God shed his own blood, on which the 
eternal welfare of immortal human souls hangs, for the proclamation of which God 
leaves us in the world, and for the sake of which he gives us understanding, gifts, 
and money? It has also been said here and there that perhaps the judgments of 
God upon us have already begun. Apparently the former zeal is no longer there. 
Luther's words are also recalled, that the gospel is like a driving downpour, and that 
it usually does not remain in one place for more than an age. Let us leave the 
comparison with former times! That is a chapter by itself, and more could be said 
about it. But | know how we escape every threatening judgment of God, and you, 
dear fathers and brethren, know it also, and even better than | do. We do this: We 
repent of all lukewarmness that has crept in among us. We ask forgiveness for this 
for the sake of the blood of Christ, and we hereby make a solemn promise before 
God, that by his grace we will henceforth prove to be more faithful and diligent 
preachers of the gospel. This promise we all make, young and old, preachers and 
teachers and hearers, rich and prosperous and less fortunate. O Lord, help thy 
people, bless thine inheritance, and let us not be confounded! Amen. 
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The glory of the incarnated Son of God, according to Joh. 1, 1-18. 


Although the four evangelists, by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, have written out 
only one Gospel (euaggelion kata Ioanen, kata Maththaion, kata Markon, kata Loukan), 
each of the sacred writers treats this one Gospel according to a certain point of view, 
which corresponds to the particular purpose of the author. This is confirmed at once 
in the opening words and phrases of the various Gospels. Matthew begins his Gospel 
with the genealogy of Jesus and traces it back to Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
as proof that Jesus is the Messiah promised in the Old Testament, who appeared 
from the earth to establish the kingdom of God. Mark, writing s for Gentile readers, 
that is, for Gentile Christians, who were distant from the facts of Gospel history, and 
to whom, therefore, he wishes to show how the Gospel which has gone forth into the 
world has its origin in the mighty person of JEsu Christ, who proved Himself to be 
the true Son of God precisely by His miracles, begins thus: "This is the beginning of 
the Gospel of JEsu Christo, the Son of God, as it is written in the Prophets," and then 
immediately goes into medias res, describing JEsu's ministry after his baptism. Luke, 
a Gentile by birth and writing for Gentile Christians, to whom he wants to show that 
Jesus is the Savior of the whole human race, precedes his genealogy with an 
explanatory prologue. John, finally, who wrote his Gospel as an aged patriarch of 
Asia Minor, not to a congregation or a cycle of congregations or a certain circle of 
readers in general, but quite generally for the benefit of the Church, which was 
attacked by numerous enemies, and who had especially set out to prove that Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is the light and life of all who believe in him (20:30. 31), 
immediately soars in the prologue, like an eagle flying in the sky toward the sun, with 
high spiritual flight toward the sun of revelation, Christ, and lets us behold in few but 
perfectly beautiful words the ineffable glory of the eternal Son of God who became 
man in the fullness of time. Especially at the time of the Passion, when we see our 
Saviour descending into the depths of his suffering and death, it is not inappropriate 
to make these words of the disciple whom the Saviour loved the object of detailed 
study, in order to learn from them again and again who he is, and what he is to us, 
who gave himself to die for the world. 

It has been complained that there is so little progressive action in the Gospel 
of John, that the narrative moves forward, as it were, in circles, and that John, only 
a few main moments 
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taking out of the life of JEsu, pleasing himself in too long and monotonous speeches. 
But exactly this corresponds to the purpose of the gospel. John wants to lead us to 
the eternal Word that became flesh, and therefore presents Jesus to the reader in 
his own speeches and testimonies, for which his miracles form the basis. But also 
in the Gospel of John one easily finds out the plan and train of thought, and that not 
only in general, but also in particular, in that the apostle groups the first part of his 
Gospel around JEsu's work in the world, and the second part around his exit from 
the world. Even in the prologue, which gives a summary of the whole, contains the 
basic Johannine terms, and portrays JEsum as the eternal, divine Logos who 
became flesh and brought grace and truth, the disposition is clear. The individual 
parts can be grouped something like this: 
Topic: The Logos. 

The Logos as eternal and divine, v. 1. 2. 
The Logos as Creator of all things, v. 3. 
The Logos as the light and life of men, v. 4. 5. 

4. The Logos as appearing in the flesh, vv. 6-18. 

a. The introduction of the Logos into the world through the testimony of the 
Baptist, which is symbolic for the whole testimony of the Old Testament, v. 6-9. 

b. The Advent and the reception of the Logos in the cosmos, v. 10-13. 

c. The manner of His (the Logos') coming as well as the glorious purpose of 
it, v. 14-18. 


CNet 


Thus the Prologue describes the Logos - the Son of God - 1. in relation to His 
Father - as the eternal Son, 2. in relation to Creation - as its Creator - and 3. in 
relation to man - as his light and life, in short, as the God-human Redeemer. Over 
this description there reigns such sublimity and majesty that even the unbelieving 
reader is solemnly moved by it (cf. Goethe) and one learns to appreciate the 
designation euaggelion pneumatikon, as also rightly adapted to the prologue, right 
from the start. If Luther calls the Gospel the "right, some, tender main Gospel" and 
says about it: "St. John the Evangelist speaks majestically with very simple words" 
(Erl. Ausg. 62, 136. 165), then the reader immediately feels, when reading the 
Prologue, how true and excellent this Lutheran characterization is. 

In order to appreciate the prologue properly as well, the reader must realize 
from the outset the polemical purpose of the Gospel. It was precisely the doctrine of 
the deity of Christ and his true incarnation that John found in the final decades of 
the first 
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He is threatened by the false doctrines of the sixteenth century (cf. Kerinth as well 
as the Ebionites), which John fights against by letting Jesus himself speak and testify 
about himself. The basic terms, which are involved, John immediately lays down in 
the introduction; cf. zoe (in John 66 times, otherwise in the New Testament 70 times), 
logos (only in John), phos (in John 32-, otherwise 40 times), martyria (in John 30-, 
otherwise 7 times), pisteuo (in John 109-, otherwise 134 times), alethinos (in John 
23-, otherwise 5 times), kosmos (in John 105-, otherwise 80 times), skenoo (only in 
John), gignosko (in John 86-, otherwise 136 times), doxa (in John 36-, otherwise 131 
times); and then elaborates on them in his Gospel. The meaning and scope of these 
basic terms will emerge from a closer treatment of the text. 

1. The Logos as eternal and divine, v. 1.2. En arche en ho logos, kai ho logos 
en pros ton theon, kai theos en ho logos, v. 1. John begins his prologue with a 
reference to the Mosaic account of creation, Gen. 1, 1 ff. As there (bereschith, in the 
beginning) Moses, so here (en arche) John emphasizes the beginning of things. Thus 
John immediately, with the first word of his Gospel, sets the summa of all created 
things, the whole creation, in opposition to the eternal pre-worldliness of the Logos, 
and excludes him from all that has become. All that is, has become, has beginning 
and end. Not so the Logos. It was already in the beginning. When Socinian 
commentators interpret en arche alm de principio evangelii, analogously Mark. 1, 1, 
this is of course arbitrary and betrays the tendency underlying this interpretation. 
"Ark without limitation of the term by a genitive (Mark 1, 1) or by the context denotes 
the beginning of all things, of all creaturely being; here, as in Gen. 1, 1, the beginning 
of the creation of the world." (Keil.) Olshausen and Meyer here conceive en arche in 
the sense of in the beginning of the antediluvian or eternal, according to Prov. 8, 23, 
where Wisdom says of herself, God founded her pro ton aionos en arche pro ton gen 
poiesai. There, however, en arche is used of the primordial beginning, which is also 
factually consistent with the Johannine statement. For if the Logos was in the 
beginning of creation, if he was there when all being had its beginning, then he must 
be eo ipso pre-worldly, that is, eternal in the proper sense of the word. But human 
reason does not go further in its thinking. To speak of a premortal beginning, that is, 
of a beginning of eternity, is not only idle speculation, which leads to nothing, but 
also beyond God's Word, that is, contrary to Scripture. That John speaks of the 
beginning of the creaturely being in the prologue is clear from v. 3, where the 
evangelist brings the logos into contact with creation, even determines him as the 
actual creator of all things. 

Now John says of the Logos that he was in the beginning. In is of course 
predicate and expresses the personal eternal existence in the 
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Contrast egeneto, v. 14. The Logos, then, was not, is not a ktisma, as Arius taught; 
but was in all the independence and perfection of his eternal, perfect existence. Thus 
also is implied his eternal relation to God in the inner divine being. The Logos did not 
become, say, when He appeared in the flesh, v. 14, but was already there perfectly 
as the second Person of the Godhead, coeternal with the Father and the Holy Spirit. 
This predicate also emphasizes that the Logos cannot be said to have become 
before the beginning, since becoming and beginning cannot be separated. 


Emphasized and majestically emphasized now follows the subject: ho logos. 
In the course of time, an enormous amount of exegetical literature has accumulated 
around the expression ho logos, so that the researcher has to find his way through a 
veritable labyrinth of heterogeneous interpretations. This fact can be explained in 
such a way that the correct understanding not only of this verse, but of the whole 
passage depends on the correct definition of the concept connected with this word. 
One has understood ho logos in the sense of ho legomenos - the promised one (fo 
Beza, Ernesti, Tittm. and others). Others have thought that it stands for ho legon, the 
speaker, the one who speaks. V. Hofmann understands ho logos as the word of the 
gospel, which is now preached and believed, that is, Christ himself is personally 
thought of as the word which God has sent to the world. Others again have made 
the Alexandrian Philonic Logos doctrine The very root of the term. The Logos idea of 
Philo the Jew alone is essentially different from that of John and has nothing in 
common with it. To the Alexandrian philosopher logos is not actually word, but 
reason. Philo knows no personal Logos, no Logos who became man for the 
redemption of the world, just as his philosophical system knows no hope of Mefsia, 
which was fulfilled in the Logos of John, and wants to know nothing of the biblical 
concepts of sin and grace. Thus there remains an insurmountable wall between the 
Logos of the Neoplatonist Philo and that of the believing disciple John. 


As far as the determination of the term Logos is concerned, as so often in 
exegesis, a lot of effort has been made unnecessarily. It is remarkable that John 
never explains the name Logos, but presupposes it as being known as the Son of 
God. But if the Son of God was known to the Christians of that time as Logos, they 
knew this from the Old Testament. The account of creation, to which John refers to 
Christ as Logos, must have given them information about its meaning. From the 
description that God brought forth all the works of creation through the creative Word 
of God, it must have been clear to them what the Logos was all about, especially 
since it is directly stated in Ps 33:6: "The heavens are by the word of the Lord, 
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bidebar Jehovah (LXX: to logo kyriou), made." Such passages virtually compel us to 
conceive the creating Word of God hypostatically, that is, as the personal Word. And 
just as God brought forth the world, in which he wished to reveal his infinite love, 
through his creative word, so also he made known his will and counsel of love 
precisely through words to men created in his image. From Genesis to Malachi, 
Jehovah the Covenant God appears as the Speaking One, partly in person, partly 
through visions and dreams, but partly also in the form of the maleak Jehovah - the 
angels of Jehovah (Gen. 16:7, 13; 48:16, 16; Ex. 3:2, 4, 6; Isa. 63:9; Mal. 3:1). Thus 
throughout the Old Testament Christ revealed Himself as the Word, and that as the 
personal Word who is God. Through Him all revelations of God were imparted to 
Israel. Thus John chose the name ho logos, the Word, following the account of the 
creation in Genesis, according to which God brought forth the world through the 
creative Word and revealed Himself in the world that was brought into existence. 
(Keil.) "If we also take into consideration that the Word is that spiritual power by virtue 
of which God, both in the appearances and by means of the prophets, makes known 
His will and counsel of salvation, and establishes, maintains, and builds His kingdom 
on earth, so all elements for the choice of the word ho logos for the designation of 
the divine personality, which became man in JEsu Christo and testified itself as the 
only-begotten Son of God the Father, result from the Old Testament, without it being 
necessary to assume a borrowing of the Logos concept from the later Jewish 
literature or the Alexandrian philosophy." (Keil.) This explanation of the term Logos 
agrees most finely with the closing word of the Prologue, so that John in the last 
word of his Prologue exegesato, as it were, conceptualizes the first word of the 
Prologue, "Logos." Cf. 1:18: "No man hath seen God at any time; but the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him unto us." 
Since we thus owe all and every revelation of God to the only begotten Son of God, 
He is rightly called the Word, ho logos. And He who thus proved Himself in the Old 
Testament to be the revealer, of Him John intends to tell how He now in the fullness 
of time made true His revelations and appeared in the flesh. Luther defines "the Word 
somewhat differently, namely, thus: "God has in eternity in His majesty and divine 
nature a word, speech, conversation, or thought in His divine heart with Himself, 
unknown to all angels and men." And Brenz: "He is the Word which God spoke from 
eternity, which God gave birth to." Both definitions thus refer to the coming forth of 
the Son of God from the bosom of the Father, but leave unnoticed the important 
moment of God's revelation through the Logos. 
Vorn Logos now John goes on to say: Kai ho logos en pros 
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ton theon, "And the word was with God". The first sentence of the prologue thus 
contains three parallel clauses which pass climactically from the important to the 
most important. The second clause reads, "And the word was with God." This 
sentence expresses the relationship of the Logos to the eternal God. We may 
virtually translate, "And the Word was in relation to God," for it does not say para to 
theo - with God (cf. 17:5), but with intention, pros ton theon. But this expresses not 
merely intimate communion, or the affiliation of being together, but living communion, 
as 1 John 1:2. They are thus two separate persons, the Word and God, Father and 
Son, but yet they stand in the relation of closest communion to each other. The en in 
connection with pros expresses to this, that this was the relation in which the Son 
stood to the Father from eternity. Thus from eternity the Logos had an existence 
turned towards God, standing in the most intimate intercourse with the Father. This 
is further explained by the third clause: Kai theos en ho logos. And God was the Word. 
Theos, which precedes because of the emphasis, is the predicate of the sentence, 
as the absence of the article also shows, and as the context of thought absolutely 
demands. What the apostle is emphatic about is that the Logos was God. The noun 
theos therefore means more than, say, the adjective theios. The word is not only 
divine, but God Himself, essential, whole, full God. What, therefore, John here says 
of the Logos is theotes, the Godhead, not in the sense of identity, but of 
consubstantiality. Tholuck quotes Chemnitz at this point, who says: "Theos sine 
articulo essentialiter, cum articulo personaliter." The Logos is thus essential God, God 
of kind, equal with the Father in divine power, majesty, and glory. In the three 
clauses, therefore, the following comes to be stated: 1. the eternity of the Logos; 2. 
the personality of the Logos; and 3. the true deity of the Logos. These three 
statements are unified in v. 2 by boutos taking up the subject of the three clauses (ho 
logos) again with strong emphasis. 

Houtos en arche pros ton theon, v. 2. This Logos, which was God by type, was 
in the beginning with God. Thus the intra-divine relation of Christ is fully enunciated. 
And from this now follows what v. 3 is stated of the Logos. For if the Logos was of 
divine essence from eternity and was with God in the beginning, it follows that he 
must have been involved in the creation of the world, that is, he must have been the 
world-creating Word (Meyer-Weib). 

2. The Logos as Creator of all things, v. 3. Panta di’ autou egeneto, kai choris 
autou egeneto oude hen ho gegonen, v. 3. All things became through him, and without 
him was not one that became. Ginesthai, to become, expresses coming into being, 
creation, 
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As Col. 1, 16. ta panta di’ autou ektistai. Panta without article is the same: all things 
that are made, all things without exception. Luther: "All things are made through the 
same." "Since the Evangelist wishes to express the thought that all that exists par 
excellence, not only according to form and totality, but also according to matter and 
particulars, was brought into being by the Logos, panta without article fits better than 
ta panta." (Lange.) The allness is still further strengthened by the following negative 
repetition of the same thought with the emphatic oude hen - ne unum quidem instead 
of ouden. And with ho gegonen the thought is then very appropriately concluded. If 
before in the first two verses John described the glory of the Logos according to his 
eternal divinity, here he describes it according to the sublimity of his activity towards 
creation. Beginning with panta (grande verbuni, quo mundus, i. e. universitas factarum 
rerum, denotatur! - Bengel), he concludes the statement with an emphatic 
parallelismus antitheticus, which does not want to have excluded even the slightest 
thing from the creative activity of the Logos. Everything that has become and exists 
(gegonen) owes its existence to the Logos. Truly, a glorious Christ who became man 
for us! 


3. The Logos as the light and life of men, v. 4. 5. "En auto zoe en, kai he zoe 
en to phos ton anthropon. Kai to phos en te skotia phainei, kai he skotia auto ou 
katelaben, v. 4. 5. From the work of the Logos in the creation of the world, the 
description passes to the account of his work in the created world, and especially in 
mankind. In him was life, and the life was the light of men, v. 4. Note that John does 
not write: ho logos en zoe, the Logos was life, as the Son of God calls himself life 
11:25; 14:6; but: 'In him was life,' because he is not here further dealing with the 
nature of the Logos, but with his working in the world." The word zoe is here referred 
by most commentators "to life in the full, unrestricted sense, neither merely physical 
nor merely spiritual life, but both in undivided unity." (Keil.) Hence, "All creatures in 
heaven and on earth receive from the fullness of His life the power to sustain and 
develop their life." Stéckhardt (B. G. d. N. T.): "All that lives there has life from him. 
In him was life, all the fullness of life." But this very idea of the creative gift of life has 
already been fully expressed in v. 3. This is true, indeed: everything that has life has 
life through the Creator, the Logos. But here John uses the word zoe in a special 
relation. Life, he continues, was the light of men. And then, The light shineth in the 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not, v. 5. Stéckhardt says immediately 
after the 
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"And the life was now also the light, the salvation of men." So also Stéckhardt does 
not refer zoe both to the physical life and to the spiritual life. And this seems to have 
been the author's intention. He has finally concluded the account of creation by the 
Logos in v. 3. V. 4 the Logos no longer appears as the Creator, but as the life and 
light of men. Keil notes, "Material light is a major requirement for the development of 
physical life. Without light, life does not flourish." This, however, is fact, but this 
application is not consistent with what follows, "And the light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not." And says another commentator, "Man is the 
crown of the creation, made in the image of God, and in him life appears not as bare 
existence, but as light, the light of reason and conscience by which he is distinguished 
from the lower creatures. And in addition to this inward light to man is granted the light 
of revelation." such an explanation is not at all consistent with the context. The 
discussion leads us to the question, What does zoe mean here? 

Richard C. Trench in his New Testament Synonyms writes: "The true antithesis 
of zoe is thanatos (Rom. 8, 38; Jer. 8, 3; Eccl. 30, 17), zoe, as some will have it, being 
nearly connected with ao, aemi, to breathe the breath of life, which is the necessary 
condition of life, and, as such, is involved in like manner in pneuma and psyche, in 
spiritus and anima. While zoe is thus life intensive (vita, qua vivimus), bios is life 
extensive (vita, quam vivimus), the period or duration of life, the means by which life 
is sustained, the manner in which that life is spent, the line of life, profession, career." 
After proving this by many quotations from the New Testament as well as from 
prosangrace, he further writes: "Revealed religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in 
closest connection, declares them the necessary correlatives one of the other (Gen. 1-3; 
Rom. 5:12); and, as an involved consequence, in like manner, life and holiness. ... In 
revealed religion, which thus makes death to have come into the world through sin, and 
only through sin, life is the correlative of holiness. Whatever truly lives, does so because 
sin has never found place in it, or, having found place for a time, has since been 
overcome. So soon as ever this is felt and understood, zoe at once assumes the 
profoundest moral significance; it becomes the fittest expression of the very highest 
blessedness.... No wonder, then, that Scripture should know of no higher word than zoe 
to set forth the blessedness of God, and the blessedness of the creature in communion 
with God. 

This meaning of zoe, "the blessedness of the creature in communion with God," 
seems in our passage the very most appropriate and 
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only one that corresponds to the context. Before John had spoken of the creation of 
all things, also of men, precisely because men also belong to the panta and are not 
to be excluded from the oude hen ho gegonen. But as men came forth from God's 
creative hand, they lived in blessed communion with God, after the image of God, in 
holiness and righteousness, that is, in blessed intercourse with God. This blessed 
communion with God was their very life, for as soon as they transgressed God's 
commandment, the curse of God's word was fulfilled on them: "The day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die," Genesis 2:17. Adam and Eve died, not immediately in 
the flesh, but spiritually, by losing the image of God, the holiness and righteousness 
they had been created with, for thus the blessed communion between them and God 
was torn asunder by sin and ceased. However, God immediately gave them the 
promise of Christ, and with it life, salvation, grace, through faith. And the one through 
whom salvation and life were to be brought to men again is the one John speaks of. 
En auto zoe en corresponds with di' autou egeneto, v. 3. He who had created all things 
was and is He through whom life is again available to men. Hence also zoe without 
an article: In him was life, sc. for men, the new, spiritual life, which the incarnate Son 
of God acquired by his suffering and dying and rising, and which is appropriated by 
faith. So usually in John. Cf. 6, 33. 35. 48; 17, 2; 6, 51; 3, 15. 16; 16, 36; 5, 24; 6, 
40. 47. 66. 63. 64; 20, 31; 1 John 6, 13, cf. 8, 12; 10, 28; 1 John 3, 14. 16; 6, 11, 12. 
Contrast judgment, 6, 24; apoleia,, 3, 15 ff, orge theou, 3, 36. cf. 4, 18; 1 Tim. 1, 16; 
2 Cor. 2, 16; Rom. 6, 17; 8, 10. 

John says of this life that it was in Christ, the Son of God. Already from eternity 
the salvation counsel of God touches the redemption in Christ. Cf. Eph. 1, 3-7. This 
redemption was then also preached throughout the Old Testament. "And this life 
was the light of men," v. 4b. JEsus Christ, by His revelation of salvation, was light to 
sinful, lost men, giving them comfort, life, joy, hope, at all times in the darkness of 
the misery of sin, even throughout the Old Testament. "The en in both sentences, 
similar to that in v. 1 and 2, is to be explained from the fact that John, from the 
standpoint of the appearance of the Logos in the flesh, looks back to the efficacy of 
the same which preceded his incarnation." (Keil.) He, therefore, who already in the 
Old Testament kept his eyes fixed on the Son of God in faith, namely, as He there 
manifested Himself as the promised Redeemer through the word of the Gospel, had 
light and life, consolation and joy, in this wretched, sinful, lost, and condemned world, 
and lived again in blessed intercourse with God according to the spirit. (Cf. Adam 
and Eve, the 
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Patriarchs, David, etc.) But the Logos gives life and light in the fullest, richest, most 
glorious measure since He became man and realized the prophecies of redemption 
through His suffering, death and resurrection, as John v. 16 and 17 further explains. 
Now JEsus Christ, the incarnate, eternal Son of God, stands before the world and, 
according to the fullness of His grace and mercy, offers it the unclouded light of 
eternal salvation, John 8:12; 1 Pet. 2:9. 

However, what John now goes on to say remains true, v. 5: Kai to phos en te 
skotia phainei, kai he skotia auto ou katelaben. "And the light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not." This is the nature of the wicked world-it rejects 
salvation in Christ precisely because it is an unbelieving, darkness-loving world. 
Scotia denotes the wretched state into which men have fallen through the Fall, the 
state of judgment, wrath, and damnation on the part of God, and that of unbelief, 
desolation, and damnation on the part of men. Into this pitiful state the light of the 
Logos shines. Phainei (present tense) characterizes the whole light efficacy of the 
Logos and encompasses the light efficacy of the logos asarkos and ensarkos. The light 
shines in the darkness from time immemorial, both before and after the incarnation 
of the Logos. To this activity of grace, however, the world has not shown itself 
receptive, but altogether rejecting. "The darkness has not comprehended it." Scotia, 
transferred to men who are in this condition, namely, sanctity and unholiness, 
includes within itself the moments of enmity and reluctance to the divine light and 
life. How this enmity proves itself is shown by the predicate ou katelaben, seized, did 
not seize it, so that it made it its own. Katalambanein means to seize something so 
as to hold it fast; cf. Phil. 3, 12 f.; Sir. 15, 1. 7 (katalambanein sophian). This historical 
fact of the non-reception of light on the part of darkness is reported by John in 
absolute terms, i.e. without any further specification of the time when this happened. 
This is the way of darkness, that it opposes the divine light, meets it with hatred and 
enmity and does not make use of it, yes, it would prefer to eliminate it completely 
from the world. On the other hand, God lets his light shine on and on, for salvation 
to the elect and for damnation to the unbelievers, and even the worst enemies are 
not able to hinder, hinder, and suppress it. But we want to thank the dear Son of 
God, our dear Saviour JESUS CHRIST, that out of undeserved grace he continues 
to be light, salvation and life for us, and thus shines ahead of us in his gospel with 
comfort, joy and hope. |. T.M. 


(Conclusion 
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John Wiklif, the great English theologian of the fourteenth century (1320 or 
1330 to 1384), is usually called a forerunner of the Reformation, and rightly so. His 
translation of the Bible, the factuality of which has been clearly proved against 
Catholic attacks in the last two decades, is only a transcription from the Vulgate, but 
it nevertheless in most cases so accurately captures the sense of the basic text that 
its use has brought incalculable blessings. 

But Wiklif's Bible translation is by far not the only merit of this faithful witness 
of truth. On the contrary, he was active almost all his life as a champion of the pure 
doctrine of Scripture. He had a peculiarly clear insight into the damage suffered by 
the Church as a result of papal heresy. He therefore directed his main attention to 
the healing of this damage, as his sermons and writings clearly show. His distrust of 
the Roman evil grew so strong in the course of time that he finally applied the same 
method of criticism against all superstitious customs of his time. He regarded as 
fundamental false doctrine the belief in the unlimited efficacy of priestly absolution, 
and in the power of the Church to grant and sell indulgences. If the pope had not 
claimed this power in the way he did, then (Wiklif argued) the buyers of indulgences 
would have left without having done so, the places of pilgrimage would have had no 
more visitors, no more pilgrims would have migrated to Rome to pour their money 
into the Roman coffers. Wiklif insisted that the merit of Christ, the forgiveness of sins, 
was a free gift of God and was dispensed by Him by grace, for JEsu's sake. In his 
position against the worldly nature of the prelates, against the extortions of the papal 
courts, against the priestly power of absolution in its absolute form, against the 
authority of the pope in matters of the purgatory, against the trade in indulgences, 
against the innumerable masses and the many other finer ways of extracting money 
from the people, Wiklif had the people and many men from the higher classes on his 
side. 

But Wiklif's position was not so easy when he gradually, with his increased 
knowledge, recognized the real cause of the grievances in The Reversal of Scriptural 
Truth and bore his testimony accordingly. This is especially true of his position on 
the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation, and of the doctrine of Holy Communion, 
which he advocated, and to which no personal interest was shown, because it was 
thought that these were only abstract concepts. Wiklif, however, was not misled. Not 
only in 1381 or 1379 
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As was formerly erroneously thought, but far earlier, in 1367, he openly expressed 
his objections to the doctrine of transubstantiation, as he had had them for about five 
years. He says in a sermon of the year named: "It seems to be enough for a Christian 
to believe that the body of Christ is present in a certain spiritual or sacramental 
manner in every part of the consecrated host, and that this body is to be given chiefly 
honor next to God."-Videtur igitur satis esse Christiano credere, quod corpus Christi sit 
quodam modo spirituali et sacramentali ad omne punctum hostie consecrate, et quod illi 
corpori sit post Deo honor principaliter tribuendus (Early Sermons, No. XX, MS. 
Lambeth, 23). 

As time went on, Wiklif became clearer in his position. For example, in an 
English treatise De sacramento altaris - corpus Domini, he writes: "The right belief is 
that the host is both bread and the body of Christ" (Early English Text Society, 62, 
357). In another writing he is heard to say: "Of all the heresies that have ever arisen 
in the Church, none has ever been more skilfully introduced by hypocrites and 
impostors than this doctrine [of transubstantiation]; for it robs the people, tempts them 
to idolatry, denies the doctrine of Scripture, and consequently provokes the truth to 
anger in many ways" (Trialogus, \V, 5, 260; cf. 2, 248). 

Wiklif's enemies, of course, did not remain idle in the face of these attacks. 
They tried to accuse him of ambiguity and inconsistency, and they tried to distort his 
doctrine in such a way that they accused him of teaching the presence of Christ in 
the Lord's Supper in a kind of fourth dimension. Thus, for example, Netter, in his 
account of Wiklif's teaching, writes: Substantia panis in eucharistia non annihilatur, 
propter remanentiam accidentium licet ipsa corrumpatur secundum totam formam 
(Fasciculi zizaniorum, lvii). It may be, as dogmatic historians have maintained, that 
Wiklif was influenced in the early days by Berengar's doctrine of consubstantiation, 
but the very attacks of his opponents drove him to hold ever more closely to the 
language of Scripture, namely, that the bread is both bread and the body of Christ, 
that Christ is truly present in Holy Communion according to His promise. 

Wiklif represented this position especially in the last years of his life, in the 
Confessions, which, as it were, crown his whole life's work. In the spring of 1381 he 
sent out his tremendous "Twelve Theses on the Eucharist," which immediately 
caused the greatest sensation throughout the country. In these theses he openly 
declared himself in favor of the acceptance of a "sacramental coexistence" in Holy 
Communion: "As Christ is at once God and man, so the sacrament is at once Christ's 
body and bread, bread in the natural way, Christ's body in the sacramental way. 
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mental way." When he was attacked for this and his doctrine perverted, he promptly 
sent out another writing, "Confessio de Sacramento Altaris," in which he staunchly 
defends his position. How Wiklif stood at that time may be seen, among other things, 
from his "Dialogorum Libri Quatuor," of which the fourth book treats of the Roman 
sacraments (Ed. Francofurti et Lipsiae, 1753). The very chapter titles indicate the 
position of the intrepid confessor: Panis post consecrationem manet; Quomodo panis 
corpus Domini est, non existens identice corpus ipsum; De identificatione panis cum 
corpore Christi, That Wiklif did not deny the real presence is already evident in the 
second chapter, where he writes with reference to the words of institution: Et ex ista 
fide tam authentice promulgata, arguo sic haereticis: Christus, qui mentiri non potuit, 
dixit, panem, quem accepit in manibus, esse realiter corpus suum, et non erravit in isto, 
nec asseruit falsum, ergo veraciter fuit ita. But that the real presence does not 
condition the doctrine of transformation, he says just as clearly: Et non dubium etiam 
laico idiotae, quin sequitur: Iste panis est corpus Christi, ergo iste panis est, et per 
consequens manet panis, et sic simul est panis et corpus Christi... Sic oportet credere, 
quod iste panis virtute verborum sacramentalium fit consecratione sacerdotis primi 
veraciter corpus Christi, et non potius desinit esse panis quam humanitas. Here one 
could subscribe to everything except the remark about the supernatural effect of the 
consecration. Wiklif's conclusions are especially clear: Et patet fidelitas conclusionis 
praedictae, quod hoc sacramentum venerabile est in natura sua verus panis, et 
sacramentaliter corpus Christi. Unb toie* bcrum: Hoc sacramentum ex fide Evangelii 
est naturaliter verus panis, et sacramentaliter ac veraciter corpus Christi. 

It seems to be quite true that Wikliss' position on the doctrine of Holy 
Communion was the correct one as we have it now in the Lutheran Church. And 
Wiklif held to this doctrine until his death. However, at the Synod at Oxsord, 
November 18, 1382, he was physically a broken man, being paralyzed as a result 
of a stroke, but his mind was clear and his will unbroken. Though his physical 
condition and the influence of his followers may have saved him from condemnation 
and from death by execution, this fact in no way diminishes the merit of this great 
forerunner of the Reformation. 

P. E. Kretzmann. 
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Proceedings of the 27th Assembly of the Lutheran Synodical Conference of North 
America at Milwaukee, Wis. held Aug. 18-23, 1920 Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 25 Cts. 


Besides a short paper by Prof. J. P. Meher on the "Struggle for our School System" and 
the "Appendix: Standing Orders of the Synodal Conference", the reports on the Negro Mission 
and on “Our Relationship with the Norwegians" are offered here. This last report adopted by 
the Synodical Conference concludes, as follows: "Your committee has made persistent 
attempts to bring about a truly Christian brotherly meeting with our former Norwegian co- 
religionists and comrades in arms, and by the grace of God, in spite of some disappointments 
which it has had to experience, has not allowed itself to be diverted from the ground of patience 
on which all exhortation among Christians is to be made. That all attempts have been practically 
unsuccessful, no one regrets more than your committee, which now wishes to return its 
mandate to the Venerable Synodal Conference, so that the latter may decide whether further 
steps are necessary in this matter, and dismiss your committee. W. H. T. Dau. F. Pieper. Th. 
Schliter." It is also noted: "In the discussion of this matter it was stated that our eight years of 
effort in this matter have sprung only from our duty of love to admonish the brethren. The 
endeavor of our committee was always to conduct the negotiations in such a way that no odium 
could fall out of us even over the manner. Although the situation often seemed hopeless, it has 
kept all patience. The result, nevertheless, is nil. But still the Synodical Conference is stretching 
out its hand. Our hand is not yet accepted. But the matter must be brought to a conclusion, 
precisely for the sake of the consciences of those Norwegians who have remained faithful to 
the Word of God and the Confession. The report of our committee was therefore adopted, and 
the same discharged with a vote of thanks for its faithful and patient services." F.B. 


The Teaching of English. By Paul E. Kretzmann. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 118 pages. $1.00, net. 

We have not yet been able to read this work which has just come into our hands. But the 
committee which recommended it for printing writes: "The new volume, on the Teaching 
of English, contains the cream, the gist, of a number of works on the subject 
supplemented by the author's own experience and observation." We leave the table 
of contents to follow: "Part I. The Teaching of English. 1. Preliminary 
Considerations. 2. Reading and the Study of Literature. 3. Spelling and 
Memorizing. 4. Composition. 5. Formal Grammar. - Part II. A Syllabus in 
English. Designations in reading, composition, language, and grammar from First 
Grade to Eighth Grade. - Appendix. Typical Compositions. " F.B. 


Mission Studies. Historical Survey and Outlines of Missionary Principles 
and Practise. By E. Pfeiffer, D. D. Third, Revised and Enlarged Edition. Lutheran 
Book Concern, Columbus, O. $2.50. 


This paper is divided into the following sections: 1. The Historical Background of the 
Missionary Enterprise. 2. Missionary Principles in General, with Particular 
Application to Foreign Missions. 3. Home and Inner Mission Work. 4. The 
Nurture of Missionary Life in the Home Church. 5. appendices. We do not wish to 
subscribe to passages such as the following: "The missionary idea, the fundamental 
missionary thought, has its origin in God, and is ascribed to God, not merely nor 
first as Redeemer of the fallen race, but as the Creator of heaven and earth. The 
missionary idea is an integral part of the divine thought of creation, which 
includes not merely existence, being, but the blessedness of the world, as Dr. Duff 
said truly: God's ‘purpose from all eternity was to create the universe, visible and 
invisible, for the manifestation of the divine glory."" (232.) The Christian 
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Mission has the Fall as its premise, and its very purpose is to free men from the curse of 
sin through the preaching of the gospel of Christ. If there were no fall of man, there would be no 
Christian mission; it would not be necessary at all. F. B. 


Moses and the Monuments. Light from Archeology on. Pentateuchal Times. 
The L. P. Stone Lectures, Princeton Theological Seminary, 1919. 
Melvin Grove Kyle, D. D., LL. D. Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Oberlin, 
O. 278 pages 6X8?L, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: $2.15 postpaid. 


The author of this work is a well-known American scholar, Professor of Biblical Theology 
and Archaeology at the Xenia Theological Seminary of the United Presbyterians, which 
was transferred here to St. Louis from Xenia, O., last summer. He has been repeatedly active 
in this field by articles in the oldest American theological journal, Bibliotheca Sacra, and in 
the Sunday-school Times, as well as by books. And always his writings testify to a 
conservative, Bible-believing standpoint, combating by calm factual exposition and scholarly 
investigation the setups of modern higher criticism. So also in the present work, dedicated to the 
famous French archaeologist and Egyptologist, Edouard Naville. In six long chapters, based on 
lectures, Kyle demonstrates how the reliability, historicity, and fidelity of the Pentateuch's 
reporting as a work of a verse set in Mosaic times is confirmed by the inscriptions and 
monuments, most of which have been uncovered in more recent times. These chapters bear 


the following headings: Light on Peculiar Words, Phrases, and Narratives in the 
Pentateuch; Light on the Literary Characteristics of the Books of the Law; Light 
on the History of Israel Involved in the Pentateuchal Discussion; Light on the 
Tabernacle and Its Furniture and the Vestments of the Priests; Light on Questions 


of Eschatology in the Pentateuch; Light on the Mosaic System of Sacrifices, 
Without subscribing to any statement, we consider the book a valuable contribution to the 
growing literature on the Bible and archaeology. "The Stones Cry Out." 


This advertisement had already been written when we received a second work by the same 
author entitled: 


The Problem of the Pentateuch. A New Solution by Archeological Methods. 
1920. 289 ropes 6X9- (Same publisher, same equipment, same price). 


This second work has the same purpose as the first, but goes deeper into the matter in 
special studies of the various designations for law and the various types of law found in the 
Pentateuch. The "new solution" which Kehle offers, in contrast to the dissection of the 


Pentateuch into source writings (J, E, P, etc.), consists in the fact that he traces the much- 
negotiated stylistic differences of the Book of Five back to the different types and uses of the 
laws and the different circumstances in writing them. He himself states this as the result of his 


often very detailed investigations: "These varied investigations and the striking 
comparison with the Documentary Theory which they provide tend to establish 
the trustworthiness of the Pentateuchal records at their face value. They are not to 
be broken up into fragments, as from dif ferent authors at widely separated dates, 
and so made to present to us an entirely reconstructed national and ecclesiastical 
history of Israel, but are to be read as they stand, and their peculiarities of style 
and vocabulary and arrangement to be accounted for by the kinds and uses of laws 
presented and the journalistic manner of composition. Thus the history of Israel 
presented to us in the Pentateuch, as we now have it in the Bible, is restored to the 
place of trustworthiness; the narrative is to be received at its face value. To the 
extent to which this has been established bv the preceding investigations. to the 
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nd Moses, either personally or by giving directions to others, its responsible 


author." (P. 284.) This is an observation of which we have been convinced for years. Cf. L. u. 
W. 50, 310, also the remarks in Meusel's "Kirchliches Handlexikon," 5, 211. L. F. 


A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Dr. Werner Scholl, Leipzig, has sent us the 
following smaller publications: 

1. "New Church Journal." Volume 32, Issue 1 (51 pages). - This theological journal, 
representing modern Lutheran theology, is edited by Lic. Joh. Bergdolt in connection with D. 
Theo. v. Zahn, D. Friederich Veit, and many other positive-minded German theologians. 
Semiannually 25. 

2. "Contemporary Theology." Volume 15, Issue 1 (41 pages). - This literary journal is 
edited by D. R. H. Griitzmacher and several other scholars. The point of view for the evaluation 
is that of modern positive theology as represented by the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift". The 
booklet sent to us treats of systematic theology, philosophy, and general history of religion. 
Although numerous theological journals in Germany have fallen victim to the hardships of the 
times, the two journals mentioned have been able to survive, although not without loss to the 
publisher, and without diminishing in volume. 

3. "The Worldview of the Bible." By Karl Heim. Second edition. Contents: 1. | believe that 
God created me together with all creatures. 2. original fall and original sin. 3. the word of the 
cross 4. The hope of a new heaven and a new earth. M. 6. 

4. "Modern Man in Erasmus." An investigation into the question of the Christian 
worldview. By Arthur Schréder, archdeacon at St. Thomas Church, Leipzig. M. 6.40. 

5. '"Ecclesiola in ecclesia."' Luther's views of the people's church and the voluntary 
church in their significance for the present. By D. Gerhard Hilbert, professor at Rostock. M. 7.50. 

6. "State Revolution and the Pledge of Allegiance in Biblical Illumination." By Theodor 
Zahn. Reflections which also appeared in the July (1919) issue of the "Neue Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift." M. 2.40. 

7. "The Authenticity of the Gospel of John with Special Reference to the Latest Critical 
Research." A lecture by Lic. theol. Heinrich Appel, pastor in Kastorf, M.-Schw. M. 1.60. 

8. "From the Inside Out." Thoughts and Proposals on the Church Questions of the 
Present Time. By D. Ph. Bachmann, professor of theology at Erlangen. M. 3.20. 

9. "Ecclesiastical People's Mission." By D. Gerhard Hilbert, professor in Rostock. 
Contents: 1. The ecclesiastical situation. 2. the necessity of the people's mission. 3. its 
organization. 4. the personal forces. 2.90. 

10. "People's Mission and Inner Mission." By D. Gerhard Hilbert. LI. 1.20. 

11. "The Uniqueness of the Person of Jesus." By Lic. Kurt Deissner, professor at the 
University of Greisswald. M. 1.30. 

12. "Confucius, Buddha, Zarathustra, Mohammed." By Prof. D. R. H. Griitzmacher in 
Erlangen. Second, enlarged edition. With a portrait of Mohammed. 

13. "Bach, Mozart, Wagner." By D. Dr. Hans PreufB, Professor at the University of 
Erlangen. 

14. "Durer, Michelangelo, Rembrandt." By D. Dr. Hans PreuB. 

15. "Our Luther." An anniversary edition of the General Evangelical Lutheran 
Conference. With 66 illustrations after originals by Lukas Cranach, Albrecht Durer, Hans 
Holbein, Ludwig Richter, and others, as well as two title-pictures and nine pen-and-ink drawings 
by Friedrich PreuB. 125th edition. M. 1.60. - We shall return to some of the writings listed later. 
However, we would like to draw special attention to "Unsern Luther" by PreuB - a most 
interesting writing, if only because of the numerous rare pictures. F. B. 
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The publishing house of the agency of the Rough House in Hamburg has sent 
us "Aus Gottes Garten" (From God's Garden), issue 1, volume 72. Among other news it also 
brings the introduction of the new head of the house, Father W. Pfeiffer, who was elected to 
replace the deceased D. W. Hennig. The following item from the "Warte" may find its place here: 
"Mother and the Eight-Hour Day. Under this heading the excellent weekly magazine "Die Pflicht" 
brings the following "funny joke with a serious core" by Kathe Altwallstadt, which we do not wish 
to withhold from our readers: Children: Mother, why do we have to go to school without coffee? 
Mother: It used to be that | started work before 8 o'clock. Father: Mother, the potatoes are still 
hard as a rock! Mother: What do | care if they're not soft by 12? We have to stop cooking at 12 
o'clock sharp! Children: Mother, we're all ragged. Won't you mend our clothes again while we're 
asleep? Mother: I'll think of it! | don't do overtime anymore. Father: Mother, why don't you go and 
look after the little one? He's going to have a hernia! Mother: Let me sleep! If you've worked 
eight hours, you can't work the night shift. Daughter: Mother, the laundry has been lying in the 
soapy water for so long that it's getting stinky. Mother: It's not my fault that the housewives' strike 
isn't over yet! - The serious core: The existence of mankind rests on the loyalty of the mother, 
who never goes on strike, on the overtime of the housewife, who only stops working when illness 
and death force her to do so. Glory to mothers! Glory to women!" F. B. 
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I. America. 


From the Synod. Father Schorf of San Diego, Cal. has accepted an 
appointment to Alsace-Lorraine. Hopefully Fr. Miller, who stands in Mulhouse, will 
now soon get the help he so needs. The chaplain of the American hospital in 
Coblenz, who belongs to our synod, also writes that Fr. Miller cannot cope with the 
work that is expected of him by circumstances. Lutherans in Alsace, who were 
formerly served from Germany, have become preacherless. Some accept the 
services of Roman priests for baptisms and funerals; others who do not wish to do 
so are ecclesiastically quite overburdened. - The "Kirchenblatt" of January 15 reports 
about our Luso-Brazilian mission school in Lagoa Vermelha: "On Christmas Day, 
after a previous public examination, the school year was concluded with the usual 
Christmas celebration. The old familiar Lutheran Christmas carols were sung, the 
prophecies recited, and the whole Christmas story of the birth of the Saviour JEsu 
Christ was recited. All this was done in the language of the country, as there were 
only Luso-Brazilians singing and answering, and also Lusos the listeners, of whom 
there were more than 250. About two years ago, there was not one among that 
number of students or among those listeners who knew the way to blessedness, 
which is Christ alone. It is true what Father Haffe wrote in an earlier article to the 
"Kirchenblatt" about the spiritual misery of the people: "Until today | have not found 
one among these people who has known even the most necessary things for 
salvation. The more earnest place all their hopes in the wretched Mass." Superstition 
is SO many-sided and unfathomable that it often makes one afraid." Thus, during 
these two years, a picture has developed before our eyes, which we saw at the 
beginning of our mis- 
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The workers in Lagoa Vermelha have also experienced that it is not usually the rich 
but the poor of the people who accept God's Word. Further, our workers have also 
experienced in Lagoa Vermelha that it is usually not the rich but the poor of the 
people who accept God's Word. They have therefore planned a change in their work 
in such a way as to convert the mission school into a board and work school also for 
poorer Lusobrazilian children. "We must be able to give reduction or remission of 
school and board fees." "A political leader assured us many times that we could gain 
the whole mass and bring the school out of 200 children. That this would be possible 
in acertain sense, we are convinced; but that we would fare badly thereby and that 
our Lutheran Zion could not be built is equally true and proven by experience. We 
can only count on those who can be won over, first of all, for the divine service and 
then also for catechism explanations, which are given in the family circle. These are 
our people, of whom D. Hasse reported that he is currently teaching eleven people 
again and that many families are still waiting for instruction. Here God is continually 
opening new doors for us, so that our work is richly blessed. The rich Fazendeiros 
are mostly full and do not need food. Of course, there are also some among them 
whom we can consider as mission objects. But still it is largely the impecunious 
among whom the harvest of the Lord is gathered." Proposals for the reorganization 
of the school, which seems necessary, will be submitted to the District Synod, which 
will meet in Jjuhy at the beginning of April. - From our Seminary at Springsield, Ill. 
we have just received from the President of the Central Illinois District, D. W. Heyno, 
the following sad news: "Our practical Seminary at Springsield has been severely 
afflicted by the good Lord. Principal R. D. Biedermann was called home in the midst 
of stirring activity after an illness of only seven days. And two days earlier Pros. F. 
StreckfuB suffered a cerebral stroke which will make him unable to teach for a long 
time. He must avoid all excitement. The supervisory board has therefore decided to 
give him leave for the remainder of this school year. Thus the institution now lacks 
the services of two professors. But the Lord, according to his great kindness, has 
quickly let us find substitutes, so that no considerable interruption in teaching need 
occur. The PP. C. A. Wei and E. Wegehaupt have received permission from their 
congregations to provide substitute services until the end of this school year, for 
which the Synod is certainly heartily grateful to these brethren and _ their 
congregations. Preparations for the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
our practical seminary continue, of course. But we commend our institution in this 
difficult time to the special intercession of our dear Christians. " F:.P: 
American Misuse of the Confession of Sins by German Christians. The 
Christian Workers' Magazine, an organ of the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, 
communicates extracts from letters and journals in which Christians of Germany 
confess that by their sins they have well deserved the plagues with which they are 
at present afflicted and distressed by their enemies. To these notices the Magazine 


follows, among other things, the following- 
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What is to be the attitude of the Christian people of America towards these 
confessions and those who made them, God's people in Germany? One of haughty 
condemnation, of Pharisaical self-righteousness: I thank Thee, God, that I am not 
like these Germans"? Dare we, as a nation, sit in judgment on the faults of other 
nations? Are we, the American people, in God's eyes, perfect enough to judge 
others? Woe unto this land of ours if the chastisement of God upon Germany 
causes us to grow only more self-complacent! America's worst sin is her self- 
righteousness. We condemn others, but overlook our own sins. The great forward 
movements of the Church at the present time [?!] will be utterly in vain, yea, worse 
than vain, unless there is repentance. To have expended millions of dollars and 
gained thousands of church-members will only mean increased self-righteousness 
of the Church. They will say: 'Peace, peace, and there is no peace.' They will have 
the form of godliness, but will deny the power thereof. 0 that the Church of to-day 
would heed the Savior's warning to the Church of Ephesus: "Remember, therefore, 
from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works; or else I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, except thou 
repent!' Oh, that our nation would take to heart the Word of God to Israel, spoken 
through Jeremiah, the prophet: It may be they will hearken and turn every man 
from his evil way, that I may repent Me of the evil which I purpose to do unto 
them because of the evil of their doings'!" - We know but one radical cure for the 
self-righteousness that is in our hearts, and so easily raises its head when we see 
individuals, places, or countries afflicted with harm and calamity. The radical cure is 
this: Christ forbids us to think of those afflicted with misfortune and misery as sinners 
before others. The Lord denies that the man born blind or his parents sinned before 
others (Joh. 9,1-3). Likewise the Saviour denies that the Galileans, whom Pilate had 
put to death, "were sinners before all the Galileans, because they suffered this." The 
Saviour is equally firm in forbidding the supposition that the eighteen, on whom the 
tower in Siloam fell and slew them, were guilty before all the people that dwelt at 
Jerusalem (Luk 13:1-5). But this false judgment, founded in self-righteousness, is 
so deep and fixed in depraved human nature, that even the disciples of Christ drive 
out with the question, "Master, who sinned, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?" And this false judgment, springing from self-righteousness, is the cause of 
God's sheer futility in striving for us men with plagues and calamities. God wants us 
to repent of our own sin when misfortune has come upon others. Instead, we give 
place to carnal thoughts that others are greater sinners than we because they have 
suffered it and not we, and instead of repenting, we do the opposite. We exalt 
ourselves in our hearts before God, even without realizing it ourselves. At this point 
there is still a great and dangerous depth of sin hidden even in Christians. It has 
been objected to this: Does not the Scripture very often say that the wicked perish? 
Indeed it does! But the Scripture also says that the righteous perishes and no one 
takes it to heart (Isa. 57:1). In short, outward happiness or unhappiness gives no 
assurance. 
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The only way to measure piety or ungodliness, the greater or lesser sin, is to use the 
same yardstick. But it is quite certain from Christ's teaching that we are to repent of 
our own sin in every calamity that befalls others - be it the flood of Galveston or the 
earthquake of San Francisco or some other calamity. If, like the apostle Paul (1 Tim. 
1:15), those afflicted by misfortune regard themselves as the greatest sinners, that 
is right. That is in the nature of the Christian knowledge of sin. But if others consider 
themselves lesser sinners because they have not suffered the same, it reveals an 
exceedingly dangerous state of soul. oP: 

The general disdain for Protestant preachers has recently been the subject of 
much complaint in the sectarian papers. It is believed that Protestant preachers are 
ridiculed even in the "movies," while Roman priests are held in esteem. Since we do 
not know the picture theatres from experience, we do not know how far this 
accusation is based on truth. It has been our experience in the United States that 
preachers, whatever their denomination, have generally been treated with respect. 
Even street preachers who behaved conspicuously and spoke with little sense found 
a quiet audience, and even from passers-by we seldom heard disturbing remarks. If 
this has now changed in more recent times, we advise the "Protestant" pastors to 
make a self-examination. If they make this self-examination according to the right 
standard, most of them will recognize that they have fallen away from God's Word, 
namely, that they do not preach what the Christian church is professionally supposed 
to preach to the world, the gospel of the Savior of sinners, but have made "social 
gospel" and similar allotria their program. One of their number a few months ago 
called this "administration of office": "the degradation of the pulpit from its high 
estate of preaching the Gospel to the picayune business of theorizing on Sociology, 
Internationalism, Politics, Science, Literature, and any old thing which the foolish 
preacher thinks will serve as a palpable substitute for the old-fashioned truths of 
the Bible." It is a righteous judgment of God when a "foolish preacher" also meets 
with the contempt of the public. F. :P: 

Dangerous Anglomania in the United States. In the Assembly of the State of 
California, on the 21st day of January, the following Bill was introduced and referred 
to the committee for report: "An act to add a new section to the Penal Code to be 
numbered two hundred and sixty, relating to the prohibition of the printing or 
publication or circulation of any newspaper or periodical in any language other 
than the English language, unless the newspaper or periodical contains a true 
translation of each article appearing therein in the English language. The people of 
the State of California do enact as follows: Every person who publishes, prints, or 
circulates or causes to be published, printed, or circulated or who aids in the 
publication, printing, or circulation of any newspaper or periodical in any language 
other than the English language, unless the newspaper or periodical contains a true 
translation in the English language of every article appearing therein, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by 
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fine of not more than one thousand dollars or by imprisonment in the county jail 
of the county in which the conviction shall be held not more than one year, or 
both." We would be still more thorough in our work if we were to forbid the knowledge 
of any other language than English altogether, and demand, for instance, the 
removal of the Commissioner of Education of the United States, because he not long 
ago recommended the learning of German for reasons of utility. Perhaps we could 
also create by legislation two classes of citizens: First-class citizens who understand 
only English, and second-class citizens whose minds are still burdened with 
knowledge of another language. But seriously spoken! For the time being, that Bill 
has only been tabled, and it is still possible that it will meet with a well-deserved 
death in committee. But the possibility of its adoption is by no means excluded. If we 
compare the Bill's efforts with those of countries under British rule (Australia, India), 
we must assume a widespread plot against our American civil and religious liberty. 
We ask Sunday in general church prayer that God will preserve our country 
unabated in its liberty. F.P. 

A reminder regarding congregational singing. In the "Church Journal" of the 
Ohio Synod we read the following reminder: "What would a church service be without 
congregational singing? True, in some places one notices a sad decline in this 
respect, and there are pastors who are satisfied with it. Think of many a funeral 
service where the congregation remains silent, not even bringing or opening the 
hymnals, where instead a few choristers do all the singing. These are evil signs. 
There can be no strong spiritual life pulsating where the congregations thus remain 
mute. This may be highly fashionable and fashionable, it is nevertheless unhealthy, 
a sign of weakness, wrong." The foregoing words contain a reminder very much 
worth taking to heart. As uplifting as good congregational singing is in public worship, 
congregational singing of the opposite nature is depressing, namely, singing that is 
only an attempt at singing, not actual singing. We remember that D. Walther used to 
become warm and somewhat elaborate when he came to this point. The traveling 
preacher, to be sure, is not at all seldom in the position of having to be satisfied with 
attempts at singing. But in the public worship of a reasonably orderly congregation it 
is not attempts at singing that belong, but real singing. Attempted singing is a 
nuisance to the audience, especially to those who are not members of the 
congregation. Singing exercises, where they are necessary, should be done outside 
the public worship service, for which, in our experience, congregations are usually 
easily won over. D. Walther was also a very practical man, and therefore church 
singing was also very close to his heart. He made it the duty of the pastor to select 
for public worship only those songs whose tunes were known to the congregation. 
He called it a public disturbance of the service on the part of the pastor if he tried to 
acquaint the congregation with unknown melodies by singing them repeatedly. To 
be particularly disruptive - that lies in the nature 
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the occasion - singing attempts at funeral services. Therefore, for this occasion, the 
hint given above should also be particularly taken to heart. F.P. 

The "belligerent" Luther. Already some years ago, during an occasional stay 
in New York, we read an article in a New York newspaper in which Luther was also 
called the cause of the world war. By way of justification it was pointed out that Luther 
had advised that the peasant uprising should be suppressed by force of arms. A few 
weeks ago we encountered the same assertion, though on different grounds. Now, 
Luther's judgment on revolutions is well known. He regards every revolution as a sin 
against Rom. 13:1 ff. At the same time, Luther occasionally reads the text of the 
Peasants' Revolt to the superiors for tyrannical oppression of the peasants in such a 
way that one must come to the conclusion that God's hand protected him from acts 
of violence on the part of the spiritual and secular superiors. Luther's position on war 
in general is also well known. On the one hand, Luther resolutely condemns every 
unjust war; on the other hand, he teaches that a just war, waged not out of a desire 
for conquest, but for the necessary defense of the country, is unholy, indeed, a work 
pleasing to God. In this, however, Luther is not "belligerent," but the great man of 
peace, who counsels "arbitration" before taking up arms, and declares "the air of 
war," whether from lust for power or from other selfish motives, to be the work of the 
devil and frenzy. At this point Luther also turns against the "classical" poets, such as 
Homer and Virgil, who glorify the "glory of war," and warns Christians not to be 
infected with the lust for war by reading these poets. Luther says to vs. 14, 2: "Do 
they" - the corrupt people - "not praise most highly among all things that which is the 
very worst? For who does not make the glory of war (bellorum gloriam), that is, the 
shedding of human blood, an epitome of virtue among men? What are Homer, Virgil, 
and the rest of the poets of heroic songs but the very bloodiest and cruelest 
instigators, stimulators, and eulogizers of murderers, Tvrannen, and the most terrible 
enemies of human blood and race? so that there is danger for a Christian man, when 
he reads their books, that he might also imbibe the inclination to this bloody glory, 
or, tickled by the honeyed eloquence, or rather, corrupted by the innate thirst for 
human blood, take pleasure in such great murder of the human race. To say nothing, 
therefore, of filthy poets and love-poems: if men were intact in all other things, would 
not the desire to get (belli libido) alone prove with full right that they are all quite 
insane (insanissimos) to the last man? Dear, how great is this rage! How great an 
eclipse is it that one can even rejoice, sing, and praise over the slaughter, the defeat, 
the blood, the murder, and the whole heap of misfortune that war brings with it, where 
it was proper to weep all with bloody tears, especially when war's waged, not by 
God's command, but by mad lust of dominion, as the heathen have done, and still 
do, and nowadays, alas, even the Christians, the people of peace, the children of 
God, do more cruelly than all the heathen. Let Homer therefore 
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and similar people this praise, where Horace speaks: Post quos insignis Homerus 
Tyrtaeusque mares animos in Martia bella versibus exacuit (according to these the 
excellent Homer and Tyrtaeus incited the male hearts to the wars sanctified to Mars 
with verses). Let a Christian know, however, that this furious praise of furious men 
is excellent in the eyes of the children of men, but an exceeding abomination in the 
eyes of God. And hence it comes to pass that this happens to the poets, the praisers 
of the sins of men, as all confess that the vein of poetry flows much fuller and better 
to them when they deal of the works of Mars or Venus, than when they deal of works 
of peace or chastity, or of any divine things." (St. L. IV, 893 f.) Even now, after the 
war, we see the world still full of "belligerence," which continues to try all means to 
prevent peace from coming. How great patience God bears against us men for 
Christ's sake, that he still holds back with his great day of judgment! F. P. 

War in the Masonic Camp as a Result of the War? The literary committee 
of the Masonic League "America" has published a circular letter from which we learn 
the following: "Weeks ago the Masonic League 'America' began to lay the foundation 
for the Universal Congress of Freemasons to be held under its auspices at the 
Atlantic Hotel in Chicago on July 12, 13 and 13 of this year. Many difficulties and 
oppositions had to be overcome. Today it can be stated that the preliminary work is 
progressing most successfully and opens up the most favorable prospects for this 
first Masonic Congress of its kind. Brethren in all parts of the world, with whom the 
Corresponding Secretaries of the Congress have been in touch, have expressed 
their fullest sympathy with the enterprise of the Masonic League. Just at the right 
time a great helper has arisen for the brethren seeking truth in a work which has 
caused the greatest sensation throughout Europe. The book, published by Ernst 
Finckh, Basel, Switzerland, has Karl Heise as its author and bears the title: 'Die 
Entente-Freimaurerei und der Weltkrieg'. Its contents, drawn from the deepest 
knowledge and substantiated with historical facts, are downright sensational, 
because it so clearly unravels the many-faceted web of intrigue that was spun 
against Germany that every thread can be followed precisely from beginning to end. 
To create full clarity about the nature of English Freemasonry, which appears in the 
darkest light in Heise's work, the Masonic League 'America’ has made it its special 
task. The Freemasons' Association will also submit to Congress for comment the 
intolerance practiced by various American Grand Lodges during the war through the 
prohibition of language against numerous brethren. The papers and resolutions on 
this subject will leave no doubt that this disenfranchisement of brethren with equal 
rights, carried out in disregard of all Masonic principles, is condemned in the 
strongest terms by all Masons who are not incurably influenced by English." 

The Mennonites and their language and schools in the South. Mennonites 
from Canada intend to settle in the states of Alabama and Mississippi. The 
American Legion of Mississippi protested against this because the Mennonites 
were not only against the war, but also German. 
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..to talk. The newspapers now go on to report: "The State Department finally 
decided that for this reason no one could be forbidden to immigrate." The Governor 
of the State of Mississippi is credited with the following statement: "I have 
guaranteed religious and educational freedom to the Mennonites. I am giving them 
a guarantee only of what the Constitution of the United States guarantees to every 
one who enters its doors." 


ll. foreign countries. 


The "legal standpoint" in the life of nations. A professor from Leipzig has 
expressed the view that Germany must adopt a "legal standpoint. According to a 
report in a St. Louis newspaper, he defines this legal standpoint as follows: "Dr. 
Simons has rightly pointed out repeatedly that the only basis for German policy can 
be the legal standpoint. What standpoint is that? We had been solemnly assured of 
Wilson's 14 points by the Pre-Peace Treaty of November 11, 1918. On the basis of 
this assurance we laid down our arms." To the objection that Germany, however, 
had signed the Versailles Peace Treaty, which said nothing of the 14 points, the 
professor replies, "They forced us, to use legal language, to sign the peace treaty 
by blackmailing us, by threatening to blockade us, that is, to starve us. But the peace 
treaty itself does not mean the fulfillment of the pre-peace treaty. Our legal 
standpoint, therefore, can only be that we demand the revision of the peace treaty, 
because the peace treaty forced upon us does not fulfil the pre-peace treaty, and 
because we have a claim to the fulfilment of the pre-peace treaty even today in spite 
of the peace treaty of Versailles." There will not be much objection to these 
deductions from the "legal standpoint." Hence the hope has also been expressed 
that America, from the legal standpoint, will try to make up to some extent for the 
damage done to Germany by laying down her arms in response to the Fourteen 
Points and then being left defenceless to the fury of beaten enemies. But there is 
something peculiar about the "legal standpoint" in this world. The legal standpoint, 
however, is the only correct standpoint for individuals as well as for individual 
peoples. Deviations from it sooner or later lead to the ruin of individuals and nations, 
because God stands behind the legal standpoint. And the legal standpoint would 
also suffice in practice if the assumption were correct that human nature is 
"basically" good and just, and therefore also "basically" bent on acting justly. But 
since it is certain from Scripture and also from historical experience that mankind 
has been "basically" evil and depraved since the Fall, the situation in practice is such 
that the legal standpoint is only effective in the world to the extent that it has the 
external power to assert itself in the background. Luther is right, according to 
Scripture and experience, when he says that in the world as it is, one actually retains 
only so much as one can hold on to by external power. This is certainly not an ideal 
state. But this world, even after the Fall, is supposed to be 
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not be an ideal abode, but a place of revelation of the wrath of God upon the sin of 
men, that men may know themselves to be sinners, accept the revelation of the grace 
of God in Christ, and so come into the ideal state of eternal life after this life. 

F. P. 

Germany's ''counter-campaign of enlightenment abroad". In the Christmas 
number of the magazine "Die Bricke," published in Danzig, we read from the first 
page, printed in large letters, the words: "Germans, you have become the victim of 
a campaign of incitement; organize the counter-campaign of enlightenment abroad." 
In other journals we find discussed in one form or another the question of what in 
particular should be published to expose the falsehoods of the so-called "Belgian 
atrocities" and to lift the "moral world blockade against Germany." There should be 
nothing more suitable for publication than the official American reports, which state 
that no case of "atrocities" could be verified. The official consular reports from 
Belgium in the first year of the war were to the effect that by close investigation on 
the spot not a single case of the alleged atrocities could be established. Furthermore: 
When our American army was on French soil and reports of German atrocities 
committed in France were again printed in the newspapers here in America, the 
Surgeon General of our army, Dr. Gorgas, who died in England in July of last year, 
reported that no case of German atrocities had been found in American hospitals in 
France either. After a few weeks Dr. Gorgas added to his report that what he had 
said about American hospitals also applied to French hospitals, because he had 
made inquiries about them. But these official reports exonerating the Germans will 
not be of any service worth mentioning in "restoring the German reputation abroad," 
if only because Germany does not at present have the means of making the reports 
known and thus of clearing up "the hateful atmosphere with which our enemies have 
surrounded us" (words of "Der Briicke"). "The Bridge," which takes a quite blurred 
religious standpoint, pins great hopes on "some 30 churches of the American Union 
in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America." Of this Federal Council 
an American Quaker wrote according to the facts that its representatives were for 
the most part the worst warmongers. Nor did they oppose the "campaign of lies of 
the English and the press acquired by the English in America." Incidentally, the 
private lecturer Dr. Hanns v. Lengerken-Berlin overshoots the mark by far when he 
writes in the "Bricke" that as a result of British propaganda "for the time being, at 
any rate, every American is still rock-solidly convinced of our [the Germans’] 
Hunism". The fact is: millions of Americans have partly never believed the reports in 
the daily press, and partly strongly doubted them. The official reports just mentioned 
and other reports of the same content could not be entirely suppressed by the press 
after all. The newspapers also reported of President Wilson that he had called the 
Hun stories a "language of hatred and cowardice". We can hardly be mistaken when 
we say that the great majority of Americans actually dislike the Hun stories. 
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has never believed. Finally, we advise all German writers who are engaged in 
"building bridges of enlightenment to America" not to forget that we Americans of 
German descent are Americans in the full sense of the word. But that does not in 
itself, but rather precludes our condoning blatant falsehoods about other countries, 
Germany included. Millions of Americans of other than German ancestry occupy 
exactly the same position. 

F.P. 

The New Poland a Roman Ideal State. In a political newspaper we find the 
following note: "A committee of the Polish Parliament (Constitutional Committee) 
recently passed the following resolution: The President of Poland must at all times 
be a faithful child of the Roman Catholic Church; all railway officials in the province 
of Posen must profess the Roman Catholic Church; the Lutherans are henceforth 
forbidden by law to obtain any ecclesiastical literature from abroad. Furthermore, the 
government itself issued a drastic mandate: The Lutheran deaconess institutions 
shall henceforth be under the supervision of Roman Catholic priests; Lutherans shall 
no longer be permitted to hold state offices; but whoever nevertheless decides to 
assume the administration of such an office shall be compelled by force to join the 
aforesaid church." One is involuntarily reminded of the Thorne bloodbath of 1724. 
"Independent" Poland, under the leadership of the Jesuits, acquired a very evil 
reputation in regard to religious persecutions. FP. 

Rome's activity in the present world turmoil. We have never seen so many 
advertisements of Roman theological writings in different languages as now. Rome 
seems to be setting her great machinery in accelerated motion on all sides and in 
all countries. We feel something of it in St. Louis, too. St. Louis University, an 
ancient institution under the direction of the Jesuits, is in the process of raising larger 
sums of money to extend its operations and influence. At first a million was coveted. 
Now the sum has been raised to three million. Some promoters of the institution are 
already talking of several million more. St. Louis is to become the "Rome of the 
West." About the first semester of the present academic year, a report in a local 
newspaper says: "All students have passed their examinations. Considering the fact 
that in other universities at the time of examinations the number of students often 
falls off by hundreds, and their leaders complain of the student material with which 
they have to work, the above result may be said to be an exceptionally favorable 
one." The report, of course, comes from our own camp, and in referring to 
universities whose student numbers drop off at the time of examinations, and which 
complain of student material, is evidently exemplified by the Protestant Washington 
University here. But true it is that the Roman institutions of learning, on the average, 
keep themselves more free from fads than do State institutions and Protestant 
private institutions, which waste time and energy on temporary hobbies. 

F.P. 
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Christianity as an afterlife religion. 
(Lectures before the Delegate Synod D. 1920 by F. Pieper.) 


IV. 


The home in heaven and the administration of the public preaching ministry. 

We have seen that all Christians must keep their home in heaven in mind, or 
be oriented toward heaven, if they are to rightly direct their Christian profession in 
this world. The same is now especially true of Christian preachers. This topic sounds 
at first as if it should only be dealt with in pastoral conferences and does not belong 
in a synodal assembly composed of pastors and lay people. Who this subject 
concerns all Christians very closely, and Christians can and should do a great deal 
to help God give the Church the right preachers. We therefore treat the subject also 
in this assembly, and say, A preacher cannot rightly direct his ministry unless he 
works in view of eternity. The ship of hope of a Christian preacher must be firmly 
anchored in heaven if it is not to be shipwrecked here on earth. The preacher must 
first be sure of his own heavenly home. Then he must constantly recognize and hold 
fast that the real task of the preaching ministry is to save souls bought for heaven by 
Christ's blood through the public and special proclamation of the Word of God into 
heaven and to protect them from the threat of damnation. This is why the Apostle 
Paul, in his Pastoral Instructions, so emphatically directs the eye of preachers to 
heaven. He cries out to Timothy, "Hold in remembrance JEsum Christ, who is risen 
from the dead!" 2 Tim. 2:8; and again, "Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal 
life. | command thee before God, which quickeneth all things, and before Christ 
JEsu, who testified a good confession under Pontio Pilato, that thou keep the 
commandment without spot, blameless, until the appearing of our Lord JEsu Christ, 
which shall shew unto him the things which are good. 
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And our Saviour describes a right preacher as a scribe "taught unto the kingdom of 
heaven," Matt. 13:52. 

A preacher who is taught for the kingdom of heaven will first of all not 
counterfeit God's word. He will not, on the one hand, counterfeit God's law. He will 
not preach as if God, according to His law, were satisfied with a man's endeavoring 
to keep as much of God's law as is in his power, as if "dare to do right" or "trying to 
keep the commandments" were the way to heaven. This reduction of the divine law 
is at present spreading like a pestilence through Protestant Christianity in particular, 
and through our country in particular. No, a Christian preacher who has salvation in 
mind will proclaim God's law in all its sharpness, as Christ expressly demands, for 
example, in Matt. 5. Here Christ threatens that he will deny every preacher his share 
in the kingdom of heaven who allows himself to slacken even the smallest letter or 
tittle of the divine law. The Christian preacher, therefore, will teach thus without 
wavering or wavering: Every man who would stand before God on the ground of his 
own constitution, and on the ground of his own doings, must be wholly holy, and 
have kept God's law perfectly all the days of his life, in thought, word, and deed. As 
the apostle Paul cries out in Gal. 3 to every man who thinks to be saved by the law: 
"Cursed is every man that continueth not in all things which are written in the book 
of the law, that he should do them!" If, then, the minister preaches the law of God 
without corruption, he will, as much as there is in him, convict all who hear him of 
the fact that they cannot stand before God with their own righteousness, but must 
wretch themselves in the dust before God as poor sinners, liable to the wrath and 
curse of God, hell. On the other hand, however, the preacher who wants to save 
souls to heaven will not counterfeit the gospel, but will preach the gospel taught in 
the Scriptures in all its unconditional soundness and sweetness through works of 
men. Heart and mouth will overflow to him for the testimony of the wonderful fact of 
divine love and mercy, namely, for the testimony of the fact that a Saviour has come 
from heaven to this earth for mankind, a Saviour who, in the place of men, has taken 
both the fulfillment of the divine law and the curse of the transgression of the divine 
law entirely out of himself, out of his own person, and that therefore the door of 
heaven is wide open to all men. No cherub with a slashing sword, that is, no demand 
of the law, and no curse of the law, now stands at the door of the heavenly paradise. 
"Christ is the end of the law; he that believeth on him is righteous," Rom. 10:4. "So 
hal-. 
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We therefore know that a man is justified without works of the law, through faith 
alone," that is, through faith in Him who, by His suffering and death, has closed hell 
for men and opened heaven wide, wide. 

Secondly: If the Christian preacher holds fast that it is the duty of his office to 
save souls from this world to heaven, this will guard him against indolence and 
unfaithfulness in the direction of his office. For what preacher could be industrious 
and unfaithful when he remembers that his office is to save heavenly goods 
purchased by Christ's blood from hell to heaven? The apostle Paul reminds the 
pastors of Ephesus of this point of view when he exhorts them to diligence and 
faithfulness in their ministry (Acts 20:28): "Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and 
unto all the flock, among whom the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, to feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased by his own blood." The apostle also brings 
this point of view to the attention of his beloved Timothy when he writes to him (2 Tim. 
4:1-3), "| therefore testify before God and the Lord JESUS CHRIST, who is to judge 
the quick and the dead with his appearing and with his kingdom: Preach the word, 
stop, whether in season or out of season; reprove, threaten, exhort with all patience 
and doctrine! For there shall be a time when they shall not suffer sound doctrine." 

Thirdly: Knowing that the office of preaching is not merely to civilize souls, but 
to make them blessed, the preacher will not allow his office to be made small and 
unimportant. It is well known that the world often speaks disparagingly of the office of 
preaching. It speaks of the "poor preacher," and thinks it quite all right for a preacher 
to resign his office and choose another, more respectable position in life. And not only 
the world, but Christians too, when they yield to their flesh, speak disparagingly of the 
preaching office. Parents, relatives, and friends discourage boys and young men from 
the study of theology with contemptuous speeches. And it also happens that with 
such speeches they persuade preachers who are already in office to leave the 
preaching ministry. As Christians, we hold all honorable professions in the world in 
high esteem. A Christian can and should serve God even in worldly professions, as 
we have already remembered. But as far as the importance for mankind is concerned, 
we should not put the office of preaching after any other profession in the world. | 
repeat here before the Synod what | occasionally say to our theological students: 
Even if a pastor could become mayor of a great city, governor of a state, or even 
president of the United States, he would have to regard this as a degradation in the 
importance of the position of life. 
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reject. The reason is obvious to every Christian: all worldly public offices, even if they 
are administered properly, can only give mankind temporal advantages. The public 
office of preaching instituted by Christ, properly administered, serves to preserve 
men from eternal ruin and to obtain an eternal home in heaven. A preacher can and 
should therefore, even if in deepest humility and with constant pleading for divine 
strength and help, constantly hold that his office is the most important office that can 
be entrusted to a man here on earth. He will therefore not allow himself to be turned 
away from this office as long as he still possesses the ability to administer it. 

Fourth: If the preacher keeps the hereafter in mind, this will also save him for 
his person from the sad career of Demas, who left the apostle Paul, resigned his 
office and moved to Thessalonica, because he had become fond of the world again 
2 Tim. 4, 10. Preachers are also exposed to this temptation, in so far as they still 
have the corrupt flesh about them. An example is the Demas just mentioned. Demas 
was an assistant of the apostle Paul. He was with the apostle Paul in Rome. He sent 
another greeting from Rome to the church at Colosse, as we learn from the letter to 
the Colossians (4:14). But in the 2nd Epistle to Timothy (4, 10) the apostle reports, 
"Demas hath left me, and loved this world." Poor Demas! Thou hast known, and thou 
hast well preached it to others, that this world perisheth with its lust. And now thou 
thyself lovest this passing world again! How could this have happened? It could only 
have happened because you did not cultivate your connection with the hereafter. 
You forgot your eternal inheritance in heaven. That is why this world has exerted 
such a great attraction on you. 

Finally: A heart anchored in heaven is also so necessary for a preacher, so 
that he does not resign from the ministry because of supposed or real bad treatment. 
There is also supposed bad treatment which we teachers and preachers only 
imagine, or which we are wholly or partly to blame for. But still there remains much 
really bad and unworthy treatment, even on the part of Christians. Against this we 
remember a twofold fact: 1. The fact that we ourselves are by no means perfect in 
our ministry; 2. Above all, this fact: As Christians in general, so Christian preachers 
in particular are not to expect in this world the due reward for their faithful service. 
The preaching of the gospel in the world has ever been a thankless business. And it 
will remain so. The apostles of Christ, and Christ Himself, are known not to have 
been treated according to their ministry in this world either. For all Christians, and 
especially for faithful Christian preachers, due 
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Treatment only in the hereafter, in heaven. Even in Luther's time, gratitude for the 
gospel very soon waned among many. Luther, however, says in the name of all 
Christian preachers: "We will also reproach ourselves greatly [in heaven] for ever 
having let a tear or a sigh escape us for the sake of the world's contempt and 
ingratitude. Why, we shall say, have we not suffered more grievous things! Would 
that | had never believed that so great a glory would be in eternal life; for otherwise | 
would not have been afraid of it, though | should have suffered much more. . . . But 
all that we do in this world we do together for the glory of God, that many may be 
converted and saved." (St. L. Il, 1237.) 

But now: Help, God, who gives us such heavenly-minded preachers, 
unalterably directed to the hereafter? It is not we men who make them, but God the 
Holy Spirit alone. True, we can do that, and we ought to do that: We teach our 
theological students what and how they must teach to save souls to heaven. 
Following the example of Paul 2 Tim. 4, we exhort and exhort them not to lose sight 
of this point of view. And not only do we teach and exhort them, but we also 
continually set practical exercises with them as to how they are to apply God's Word 
in public preaching and in private pastoral care. We take them by the hand and lead 
them through all the tasks of the preaching ministry. But still we teachers remain 
conscious: it is beyond all human power to form right preachers. Again, neither he 
that planteth, nor he that watereth, is anything, but God that giveth prosperity, 1 Cor. 
3:7. Hence Luther says: "Doctores of art, of medicine, of law, of the Sententia [that 
is, of the sayings of the Roman teachers] may be made by the pope, emperors, and 
universities; but only be sure, a doctor of Holy Scripture fund that includes preachers, 
professors, and Christian schoolteachers, no one will make for you but the Holy Spirit 
from heaven alone, as Christ says John 6: 'They must all be taught by God Himself.' 
" (St. L. X, 840.) Right Christian preachers and teachers are a free gift of God, a gift 
which God gives by grace to the Church through the prayer of Christians. Therefore 
our Lutheran fathers included in the Sunday church prayer the words: "Bless in grace 
the education and instruction of our youth, that they may grow up in thy fear, to the 
praise of thy name. In particular, bless orthodox educational institutions for the 
equipping of faithful laborers in thy vineyard." Let us resort to prayer, as Luther so 
often reminds Christians, which is also so ably set forth in a preface to the first 
volumes of "Lehre und Wehre." Let us not rely on our own prudence! Even if we are 
not to rely on our own prudence in the external administration of our synod and inson- 
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If the majority of our teaching institutions do not always do what is right and best - 
and this has never happened as long as our Synod has existed - let us resort to 
prayer! Let us ask God, first of all, for the right teachers as far as our educational 
institutions are concerned. These are teachers in whose hearts, as Luther says, the 
article of justification rules, and whose whole teaching activity is permeated by this 
article. Otherwise, even with the most zealous teaching, we only keep students from 
becoming right Christian teachers and preachers. Let us ask God, on the other hand, 
for right students, that is, for godly students and disciples, for students and disciples 
who have personal experience of sin and grace. Otherwise Lutheran, that is, 
Christian theology as habitus practicus teédcdotoc, as God-given proficiency, does 
not adhere. To this prayer Christ Himself exhorts us in the well-known words, "Ask 
the Lord of the harvest to send [He, the Lord of the harvest] laborers into His harvest!" 
Matth. 9, 38. O Lord, help, let prosperity come! 
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(Conclusion.) 


4. The Logos as appearing in the flesh, vv. 6-18. 

a. The introduction of the Logos into the world through the testimony of the 
baptist, which is symbolic for the whole testimony of the Old Testament, v. 6-9. - 
After John described the Logos according to his divine being and nature and 
explained his relationship to the Father, to creation and to mankind, he introduces 
with v. 6 the actual second part of his prologue, which forms the main theme of his 
whole gospel, the coming of the Logos in the flesh or the incarnation of the Logos. 
This fact of salvation, however, was not a new one, but one long attested throughout 
the Old Testament, and was proclaimed anew by the Baptist, vv. 6-9. Egeneto 
anthropos apestalmenos para theou, onoma auto Ioanes, v. 6. "There arose a man sent 
from God, named John." Egeneto stands 
not for en, but, as Mark. 1,4; Luk. 1, 5, in the meaning: he appeared. It denotes the 
appearance, the historical appearance (Meyer), and is therefore not to be connected 
with apestalmenos, as Chrysostom thinks (egeneto apestalmenos). Immediately in v. 
19 ff. the Evangelist describes John's testimony further, while here in the Prologue 
he mentions only the bare fact of his appearance, letting the speech progress from 
the general to the more specific, drawing ever narrower circles; thus: a man sent, 
John. Apestal- 
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menos para theou refers to John as the prophet and herald of Christ announced in 
Mal. 3,1 and 23 announced prophet and herald of Christ. But the evangelist does not 
call him ho baptistes, like Matth. 3,1 and others, because he presupposes the 
baptismal vocation of John as known and he only wants to deal with the meaning of 
his testimony. Therefore: Houtos elthen eis martyrian, hina martyrese peri tou photos, 
hina panics pisteusosiu di' autou, v. 7. This one came to testify that he testified of the 
light, that all might believe through him. The houtos elthen sums up the statements of 
v. 6, to be followed now by his official departure. The purpose of his appearance and 
mission is first stated in general terms by eis martyrian, and then more specifically by 
hina martyrese peri tou photos. Eis martyrian means as much as "behufs Zeugnis" 
(martyrian without article equals eis to martyrein) and is further defined by peri tou 
photos, that is, by the Logos, who according to v. 4 was the light of men. This was the 
Baptist's proper calling: he was to bear witness to the Logos who appeared in the 
flesh. However, John the Baptist was also a preacher, and a preacher of repentance, 
for without prior preaching of repentance, the gospel witness misses its purpose. This, 
however, remained the real purpose of his departure, that he should proclaim the 
approach of the Messianic kingdom by divine impulse of the Spirit. His mission 
merged into the office of forerunner. Thus, as a prophet pointing fingers to the 
Messiah by divine mandate, he completed Old Testament prophecy for witness. But 
to witness (martyrein) means to confirm a fact from one's own experience (Meyer). 
This own experience, namely that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah, was granted 
to him by the wonderful revelation of God at the death of Christ. Thus his testimony 
was certain, certain and credible. 

This was all the more necessary because John's testimony had a specific 
purpose, namely, hina pantes pisteusosin di' autou, that all might believe through him. 
John the Baptist did not preach to a certain class of men, but pantes, all, are ordained 
of God to believe, all are to believe in Christ, as the light and life of men. Di' autou 
does not refer to light or Christum, as some commentators explain, but to John; for, 
according to the divine counsel, the preacher was to impart Israel's faith in Christum. 
(Cf. 5:33.) Though the unbelief of the Jews denied itself this intention of grace, yet it 
passed to some. First, to the noblest disciples of John (v. 35 ff.), in fulfilment and 
through them to all believers. Pisteuein, used absolutely, is faith in Christ, by which 
we have zoen (life), 20, 31. John was thus only a means to an end: he was to lead 
souls by his testimony to the light which is Christ, that they might now receive the 
personal light by faith. This is what v. 8 says. 
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Ouk en. ekeinos to phos, all' hina martyrese peri ton photos. He was not the light, 
but that he testified of the light. John, at his going forth, was taken for the light by the 
people as well as by his disciples, v. 20; Luk 3:15. The emphasis, of course, is not 
on en, but on ekeinos. After all' elthen is to be added from the preceding, something 
like this: but he came that he might bear witness of the light. To remove all doubt, 
therefore, the Evangelist adds v. 9: En to phos fo alethinon, ho photizei panta 
anthropon, erchomenon eis ton kosmon. This was the true light which enlightens all 
men who come into this world. So Luther. More precisely: it was the true light which 
enlightens every man, coming into the world. Thou stands emphatically before in 
contrast with the ouk en, v. 8, and therefore cannot be taken in the sense of ackerst 
(was present) or of "it existed" (its essential, eternal being). To phos to alethinon is 
hereafter subject and not predicate (so all the elders), since one must then arbitrarily 
add a subject (That was the true light). The to alethinon denotes the light as the true, 
essential, perfectly corresponding to the idea of light. (Meyer.) Ho photizei panta 
anthropon. Bengel: Numerus singularis magnam hic vim habet. The characteristic of 
the essential, personal light is precisely that it enlightens every man, that is, 
according to the matter, every one who is enlightened at all. Thus the personal light 
is described in its gracefulness. On the part of the Logos this is the intention to 
enlighten every man. That many do not allow themselves to be enlightened is not 
the fault of the Logos, but their own fault and wickedness. Erchomenon eis ton 
kosmon is not to be connected with anthropon, but with to phos, so that the sense 
arises: The true light, of which John testified, and which enlightens and makes all 
men blessed, was then, when John testified, in the process of coming, ready to show 
itself to men. Thus it was quite impossible that John himself was the light. To be 
sure, John also was a lychnos phainon, from whom light proceeded (5:35), but the 
true light, the archetypal in contrast with earthly images, the real, perfect light 
corresponding to his idea, was the Logos, erchomenon eis ton kosmon, the one 
coming into the world, the one appearing in the flesh; cf. 8:12. 

b. The Advent and the reception of the Logos in the kosmos, wv. 10-13. The 
testimony of the Baptist was to become a guide to faith for all, yet the light found no 
faith at his coming into the world. En to kosmo en, kai ho kosmos di’ autou egeneto, 
kai ho kosmos auton ouk egno, v. 10. In the world he was, and the world became by 
him, and the world knew him not. Chain-like, en to kosmo en links up with baB eis ton 
kosmon, v. 9, and thus designates this being in the world as the consequence of that 
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The coming into the world, as therefore already here kosmos must be the world of 
men. At the same time, v. 10 contrasts with the last words of v. 9. The light that comes 
into the world was already in it, had already appeared, and was now about to show 
itself to the world. Kai ho kosmos di' autou egeneto. And the world has become through 
him. This clause is best conceived as a climacteric further preparation of the 
antithesis, looking back to v. 3. If the Logos was already in the world, and the latter 
had become through him, it could and should have known him all the more, since 
what is created necessarily stands in an inner relationship with the creative Logos. 
(Meyer.) With Kai (increasing) follows the third clause of the climax: Kai ho kosmos 
auton ouk egno. And the world did not recognize him. The three clauses, connected 
by kai, emphasize the contrast between what should be and what was. This 
emphasizes at the same time the hostility of the world against the Logos. The human 
world does not want the Logos, its only light and life, and hates and spurns him. This 
is true at all times, and was also true at that time, when the Logos had not yet become 
man. This tragic moment is especially evident in the three repetitions of the word 
cosmos. The world could and should have recognized the Logos, but it did not. Auton 
refers to the Logos spoken of in en and di’ autou. Every word in v. 10 serves John to 
accuse and condemn the world. The enmity of the world is now even more prominent 
inv. 11. 

Eis ta idia elthen, kai hoi idioi auton ou parelabon, v. 11. He came into his own, 
and his own received him not. V. 11 advances climacterically from the more general 
to the more definite. Not only does the world in general not recognize the Logos as 
the source of light and life, but the people of Israel, when He came, did not receive 
Him, though they were prepared for His appearance. Ta idia, the own, the property, 
in distinction from cosmos, is designation of the people of Israel, whom God had 
especially chosen to be His own, Ex. 19, 5; Deut. 7, 6; Ps. 135, 4. In the Old 
Testament kingdom of God (ta idia) the individual Israelites (hoi idioi) were citizens 
and members of a people whom God had chosen to be His own from all peoples. 
The Israelites were thus kat' exochen His own, who should have been doubly willing 
to receive Him at His coming (elthen), His historical appearance, as the Messiah and 
Saviour prophesied by the prophets. But Israel auton ou parelaben, received him not, 
as the HErrn who came to his temple. Mal. 3, 1. Auton ou parelaben involves a want 
of willingness and receptivity, without which it cannot come to the gnonai in the first 
place. (Meyer.) Godet: "It should have been a national, solemn, official recognition of 
the whole people, who would have cheered their Messiah, paid homage to their God. 
But 
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the people of Israel, taken as a whole, rejected him, and thus Israel's guilt was 
doubled." 

But not all of them. The apostle emphasizes this in v. 12 and 13 with an 
indication of the good of salvation which the reception granted to them. Hosoi de 
elabon auton, edoken autois exousian tekna theou genesthai, tois pisteuousin eis to 
onoma autou, v. 12. But as many as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the children of God, to them that believe on his name. The relative clause has the 
force of a nominativus absolutus, emphatically independent of the following structure, 
coming to the head of the sentence, which is taken up by autois and incorporated into 
the structure. Some, therefore, received the incarnate Son of God after all, contrary 
to the idioi, who, as the Evangelist writes, did not receive him. To them Christ then 
gave exousian tekna theou genesthai, the high privilege of becoming, being, and being 
called children of God. An intrinsically better moral conduct on the part of those who 
received the Logos, as opposed to those who rejected it, is excluded precisely by 
edoken autois exousian. The reception of the Logos on the part of men, like the exousia 
tekna theou genesthai, is to be ascribed solely to the grace of the Logos, which 
operated in the edoken. Thus all legal claim on the part of man, all inward ability and 
capacity, all cooperation on the part of man is excluded. That believers became 
children of God, the Son of God alone empowered them to do, and that by faith, as 
the following, tois pisteuosin eis to onoma autou, proves. The tois pisteuousin eis to 
onoma autou ranks parallel and explicative with hosoi de elabon auton. Those who 
believe in his name receive JEsum by faith and thus appropriate grace, salvation, 
and life. By faith they receive gift-wise from Christo the privilege, the empowerment, 
of being God's children. Pisteuein eis to onoma autou is not essentially different from 
pisteuein eis auton; for to believe in the name of JEsu is nothing else than to believe 
in JEsum as the only begotten Son of God, as he made himself known as Saviour 
and Redeemer of the world, v. 14. Those who believe in the name of JEsu are now 
further described in v. 13. 

Hoi ouk ex haimaton oude ek thelematos sarkos, oude ek thelematos andros, all’ 
ek theou egennethesan, v. 13. Which are born not of the flower, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of a man, but of God. Whether one refers hosoi to pisteusousin or 
tekna theou remains the same after all, since the pisteuontes are now the tekna theou. 
But hosoi is probably best connected, with assumption of a constructio kata synesin, 
with tekna theou, because these are described here according to their sonship with 
God. To be children of God includes more in itself than mere bodily descent from 
Abraham. Israel according to the flesh was therefore mistaken when it thought, 
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to be God's children for the very reason that they had Abraham for a father. The true 
children of God are not so by virtue of their bodily origin (ouk ex haimaton); for natural 
procreation (oude ek thelematos sarkos, oude ek thelematos andros), which is a result 
of the natural impulse (sarkos) or of a special desire for child blessing (andros, cf. 
Abraham), only brings sinners into existence, Ps. 51, 7; Joh. 3, 6. But the child- 
chastisement of God is of a spiritual, divine nature and can only be worked by the 
Spirit of God, Joh. 3, 5. Therefore the true children of God are born of God (ek theou 
egennethesan), that is, are begotten of the Spirit of God through faith. This again 
excludes any involvement on the part of man, for just as a child does not owe its 
natural birth to itself but to God alone, so a spiritual child of God does not owe its 
rebirth to itself but to God alone (ek theou). The main ideas of wv. 12 and 13, then, 
are these: Those who believe in the name of JEsu receive the Logos and are thus 
God's children, since they are spiritually, born of God. 

c. The manner of His (the Logos') coming and the glorious purpose of it, v. 14- 
18. 
Kai ho logos sarks egeneto kai eskenosen en hemin, kai ethesa- metha ten doxan autou, 
doxan hos monogenous para patros, pleres charitos kai aletheias , v. 15. And the Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, a glory as of one born 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. The kai stands neither for gar (for - 
substantiating) nor for oun (therefore) inferring, but is that which continues the 
speech and. What the evangelist wants to say in v. 14 is precisely how the one who 
came and thus blessedly worked appeared and how faith in him came about, on the 
basis of which he was able to accomplish such an effect. Thus it is shown in clear 
words what is meant by the entrance of the Logos into the world, namely, his chief 
act of grace, his becoming man. In order to make the greatness of this act quite 
clear, the evangelist resumes the subject ho logos. The Logos, who in the beginning 
was with God and God, through whom all things came to be, who from of old was 
the light and life of men, and who, coming into his own, brought to those who in faith 
received him the salvation of sonship with God, became flesh. Sarks here means a 
bodily material being, visible and palpable (1 Joh. 1, 2), which the Logos was not 
before. The eternal Word therefore became a true, real man like all men, only without 
sin, thus having both psyche (12:27) and pneuma (11:33), soul and spirit. Thus as 
true man and God in one person he dwelt among us (kai eskenosen en hemin), that 
is, he camped, took up his abode among us. Skenoun is the technical term for the 
dwelling (shakam) of God among His 
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People in the tabernacle (skene) and in the temple. This dwelling of God with the 
people was a picture of an even more real and glorious presence of God with the 
people and was prophesied by the prophets of the Old Testament (Joel 3, 22; Ex. 
37, 27; 43, 9 and others). By choosing the word eskenosen, the evangelist indicates 
the full fulfillment of these prophecies through the incarnation of the Logos, thus 
pointing back to the Old Testament promises. By hemin is not meant the people in 
general, nor the Israelites, but the apostles and disciples, who saw Jesus with their 
eyes and heard his word and believed. (Cf. 1 John 1:1) John refers to the personal 
contact with the incarnated Logos in the following words: "And we beheld His glory, 
the glory of one who is born of the Father, full of grace and truth. This beholding 
(etheasametha) was not merely an inward beholding, which all believers enjoy, but a 
real beholding with the eyes of the body; for the object of beholding is the Logos 
made flesh, the humanly visible person of JEsu Christ. And indeed the apostles 
beheld him in his glory, that is, in the fullness of his glorious, essentially divine, 
supernatural attributes and perfections. The whole fullness of his divine nature was 
revealed before their eyes. This glory was like that of a native of the Father (hos 
monogenous para patros), as it is proper and proper to a native of the Father. In the 
adjective monogenous lies the fact that God poured out all his glory into the Logos, 
so that the glory beheld in him was the full divine glory. But this also expresses at 
the same time that the Logos is the only begotten of the Father. In v. 18 John calls 
him the only begotten Son. Monogenes means the only child (son or daughter) of a 
married couple (Luk. 7, 12), but is used by John only of Christ to express the unique 
relationship of Christ to God. Para patros is not to be connected with monogenous, but 
with doxa; for what John evidently wants to say here is precisely that the glory which 
was beheld in the Logos was such as a native has from the Father, because the 
Father communicates to the only Son according to His human nature all that He has. 
This glory, which is proper to the native of the Father, and which was to be 
seen in the Logos made flesh, is now further described as pleres charitos kai aletheias, 
full of grace and truth. The glory of the Logos was such that the disciples recognized 
by beholding it that in the Incarnate One the Logos had appeared. The nominative 
pleres is deliberately chosen to put the last statement emphatically, and is most easily 
connected with ten doxan autou. He, who had manifested his divine glory, the 
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The Logos, who allowed his divine attributes, omnipotence, omniscience, 
omnipresence, etc., to shine through his human nature, was full of grace and truth. 
In the Logos the saving grace (charis) of God appeared to all men, in him God's 
heartfelt benevolence and good pleasure towards men was manifest. And this grace 
is at the same time the truth, the true good of salvation, which alone makes men 
blessed and satisfied. Thus the Logos, when He became man, did not divest Himself 
of His divine glory, did not relinquish it, but communicated it to His human nature, so 
that the apostles, although Christ walked along in the very likeness of a servant, 
nevertheless saw and beheld it, and were able to recognize by it that Christ was 
indeed the promised Messiah. John the Baptist bore witness to this appearance of 
the Logos made flesh, whose glory, so full of grace and truth, the disciples beheld. 

Ioanes martyrei peri autou kai kekragen legon: hoptos en hon eipon. Ho opiso 
mou erchomenos emprosthen mou. gegonen, hoti protos mou en, v. 16. John testifies 
of him, and cries aloud, saying, This was he of whom | said: After me shall come he 
that was before me: for he was before me. The apostle here mentions the testimony 
of the Baptist as one that is valid continually, hence the present tense marteret and 
the present meaning kekragen. The loud shouting is an expression of confident 
certainty and importance of the matter. "Clamat Johannes cum fiducia et gaudio uti 
magnum praeconem decet" (Bengel). Already in v. 6 the apostle has said that John 
was sent of God to testify of the Logos coming into the world; here he adduces the 
substance of the testimony, "This was he of whom | said, He that cometh after me is 
come before me, for sooner than | was he." En is set, because John is thought of as 
speaking presently, consequently as referring back to a testimony historically past: 
This one was then meant by me when | said. Eipein tina is equal to say of someone. 
Ho opiso mou erchomenos emprosthen mou gegonen, hoti protos mou en, 15 a, has 
been variously interpreted. The adverbia opiso and emprosthen are local, but are also 
used transferred to time. Thus Luther grasps the sense, "After me shall come he that 
was before me; for he was sooner than I." But after this the reasoning clause, "for he 
was sooner than I," would express the same thing as "he that was before me." Thus 
we grasp the sense of emprosthen mou gegonen most simply in the meaning also 
adopted by D. Stéckhardt in his "Biblical History": "He has come before me," that is, 
the Logos made flesh has higher rank and greater dignity than | have. This is also 
the testimony of the Baptist, Joh. 3, 30. 31: "He must increase, but | must decrease. 
He who comes from heaven is above all." And this is the reasoning of Johan- 
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nes the Baptist, that Christ was earlier than he himself, that is, from all eternity. Thus 
John the Baptist also testified to what the evangelist states in his prologue, namely, 
that Jesus Christ is the eternal Son of God, consubstantial with the Father. 

So now the evangelist further shows in v. 16: Hoti ek ton pleroma tos autou 
hemeis pantes elabomen, kai charin anti charitos; hoti ho nomos dia Moyseos edothe, 
he charis kai he aletheia dia lesou Christou egeneto, v. 16. V. 16 refers to the v. 14, that 
in the Logos made flesh there was to be beheld a glory full of grace, with reference 
to the experiential fact that all believers (including the Baptist, v. 15) draw grace upon 
grace from the fullness of Christ. Thus John's testimony v. 15 is attested and 
confirmed, and indeed the whole, full content of the testimony, which is expressed 
by hoti. Pleroma is here used in the passive sense, denoting that of which the Logos 
was just full, v. 14, has therefore nothing to do with the pleroma of Gnosticism. 
Hemeis pantes are all believers, in distinction from v. 14, not merely the immediate 
disciples of JEsu, who had beheld him during his earthly life, but in general all who 
come to faith in Christ and receive him. Elabomen stands absolutely: we have taken, 
have received. The kai before charin stands epexegetically, to emphasize the object 
more, in the meaning: namely. Charin anti charitos, equal grace for grace, so that 
always a new grant of grace alternated with that already received. Bengel: 
"Proximam quamque gratiam satis, quidem magnam gratia subsequens cumulo et 
plenitudine sua quasi obruit." By the very fact that each new richer experience of 
grace came again and again from the same source, all deception is excluded, and 
the existence of that fullness (pleroma), v. 14, is confirmed. Yes, from the fullness of 
the grace of the Logos believers draw again and again forgiveness of sins, peace 
with God, hope, salvation, and blessedness. John explains this even further v. 165. 

For the law was given through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. 
This clause is opposite reasoning from charin anti charitos, as hoti shows. Grace we 
believers have taken only from its fullness, we have only from Christ; for Moses 
revealed only law, and law requires, judges, and condemns. Thus the law was not 
sufficient for salvation, precisely because sinful men cannot do what the law requires. 
Then in the fullness of time the eternal Son of God Himself appeared, and in Him, the 
Logos made flesh, grace and truth were made known to all poor sinners. What the 
demanding law could not give to sinners, namely, the true good of salvation (aletheia), 
the giving grace (charis) did in vain, and thus it comes about that men become 
blessed at all. 
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can. In the Logos made man (cf. the use of the full name of the Redeemer: Iesou 
Christians) salvation has been brought to us sinful human beings. He alone has 
imparted it to us (dia Iesou Christians). And with this thought John now closes his 
prologue, v. 18, as with a glorious doxology from the charis and aletheia which has 
become us through Christ. 

Theon oudeis heoraken popote; monogenes hyios ho on eis ton kolpon tou patros, 
ekeinos exegesato, v. 18. No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared it unto us. V. 18 increases the 
previous thought. Christ is so much the perfecter of grace and truth, that he is a 
contrast not only to Moses, but also to the prophets, and to the very Deuterus. These 
also preached grace, and spoke of the salvation which was to come to the world 
through Christ. But through them the grace and truth did not come to us, was not fully 
made known and communicated. They have only been able to repeat what the Holy 
Spirit has given them. With Christ, however, it is different. While men have not seen 
God (theou, without article) at all in His essence and in the fullness of His grace and 
truth, it is different with Christ. Luther: "Otherwise there is no doctor, master, nor 
preacher but the one doctor Christ, who is inwardly in the Godhead." Christ has 
directly beheld (heoraken) the essential, divine glory, has looked into the deepest 
essence of God, because he is precisely from all eternity in the bosom of the Father 
(ho on eis ton kolpon tou patros), Which was also not interrupted by the Incarnation; 
for even as Logos made man he remains the monogenes tou patros, the inborn Son 
of God, yes, the eternal, true God himself. And as such (ekeinos), before whom the 
whole nature of the Father lies open, precisely because he is one with the Father, 
and because he stands with the Father in the most intimate relationship of love (eis 
ton kolpon), he exegesato, that is, proclaimed, announced, declared, namely, the 
invisible God according to his divine nature and his fullness of merciful grace, love, 
and heartfelt benevolence toward the sinning human world. And this could only be 
done by the only begotten Son, "who lies in the Father's bosom and in His arms, and 
is so near to Him that He certainly knows what the Father has decided in His heart" 
(Luther). Thus John closes his prologue with a glorification of the Logos, and thus he 
indicates the theme of which he intends to treat in the whole Gospel: He, the Logos, 
who was with God in the beginning, became flesh and made known the grace and 
truth of the invisible God in the doxa proper to him as the only begotten of the Father, 
which his disciples beheld. This is the content of the whole prologue. And how then 
Jesus Christ, as the only begotten Son of God, made known the Father, the 
Evangelist further sets forth in his euaggelion. - 
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If we look again at the incomprehensibly sublime, majestic content of the 
prologue, we must certainly agree with what J. R. Smith wrote in the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review about it 
writes: "While the main purpose of the Fourth Gospel was not controversial or polemic 
[?], it is noteworthy how many errors are refuted, even in the few verses that form the 
prologue; not merely popular Jewish fancies, such as that which rendered undue honor 
to John the Baptist, or regarded descent from Abraham as sufficient qualification for the 
kingdom of heaven; but those profounder and more harmful errors which reappear from 
age to age in the world, and even in the Church, a) How thoroughly the doctrine of the 
person of Christ is guarded against the aberrations of Arianism, Socinianism, 
Sabellianism, Apollinarianism, and Docetism! His unity with the Father and His distinct 
personality, His absolute Deity and true humanity are affirmed side by side. No more 
clear, careful, and exact definitions can be found in all literature than those which are 
given here, b) Various forms of Gnostic and philosophic error, some of them rife in the 
days of John, some of them prevalent to-day, are condemned. Such are the doctrines of 
Dualism and the Demiurge, the eternity and inherent evil of matter. Such are Deism and 
Pantheism, subtle forms of untruth or half truth, which have exercised and fascinated 
the minds of men from the beginning. The nature of God, Trinity in unity; His relation 
to the world which He has made, and to man as fallen and as redeemed, under the Old 
Covenant and the New, all are set forth with matchless clearness and power. It is not too 
much to say that He who has mastered the teaching of these verses has found a key that 
will open to him not only this gospel, but the essential truth of all Scripture. The 
fundamental truths of creation, providence, and redemption, all have here a place. Such 
range and variety of truth in so narrow compass is found nowhere; besides - the sweep 
of the unfolding of the divine purpose from its origin in eternity to its fulfilment in the 
incarnation of the Word, the nature and extent of the divine revelation, in all the various 
forms in which it has been granted to man, culminating in the grace and truth of Jesus 
Christ - all this compressed in fewer words than elsewhere in Scripture are employed to 
relate a single miracle." 

And finally a word from Luther: "John speaks badly and simple-mindedly like a 
child, and his words (as the worldly wise regard them) are quite childish. But there is 
such majesty hidden underneath, which no man, however highly enlightened, can 
inquire nor reason out." (VII, 1569.) J. T. Miller. 
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At the Tribunal of Caesar. Leaves from the Story of Luther's 
Life. By W. H. T. Dau. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. $2.00. 


The history of the world and the church knows of many heroes from ancient and modern 
times, who have been sung about and glorified in many a poem and story. But among all those 
who can lay claim to true heroism, Luther is unique. He was a hero in the highest and noblest 
sense of the word. Throughout his life he proved himself to be a true hero of God. Nowhere, 
however, does this appear so powerfully, and impose itself so irresistibly on everyone, friend and 
foe alike, as in his appearance at Worms. "A knight without fear and reproach!" exclaims 
everyone involuntarily, as often as he reads of Luther and Worms. Here none of the qualities are 
lacking which one looks for in a knight and hero. True heroism requires great strength and 
fortitude. Luther possessed them. By rightly realizing his own impotence, he had sunk down to 
nothing before God. But at the same time he felt how, through faith and the gospel, grace had 
become powerful in the weak. In Christ he had found the gracious God who now fought with him, 
in him, through him. With his God he could now leap over the walls, certain that none of his 
enemies, not even Pope and Emperor, was a match for him. God was for him, who could be 
against him? A true hero does not fear his enemies; he scoffs at danger and is not concerned 
about his own life. Luther proved himself to be such a hero in Worms, where, surrounded by 
fierce enemies, he courageously kicked Behemoth in the teeth. Part of being a hero is having a 
good cause. A true hero fights only for truth and justice. There is no such thing as a heroism of 
deceit and wickedness. Devils and tyrants are not heroes. But never man fought for a more just 
cause, and for greater and more glorious truths, and against more reprehensible and pernicious 
lies and injustices, than Luther. He has resisted the old dragon and the antichrist he has raised. 
It was the great doctrines of Holy Scripture, of grace in Christ, of righteousness by faith alone, of 
the freedom of a Christian man, of true love and truly good works, etc., for which Luther stood up 
at Worms and throughout his life. A true hero must also be well armed. He also fights only with 
permitted weapons; nor does he strike below the belt. Luther's sword was the word of 
Scripture. Faith and prayer was his shield. The weapons of his enemies: violence, murder, lies, 
deceit and treachery, he spurned. He fought honestly and with open eyes, desiring no other 
victory than that which truth, truthfulness, and conviction from God's Word would win for itself. 
Not he wanted, but the truth should win. A true hero is therefore no fanatic and blind daredevil. 
He fights with no one. He does not fight out of quarrelsomeness and lust, but only where and 
because his conscience compels him to do so. Such a hero, who fights without having any desire 
to fight as such, was also Luther. He would gladly have avoided the quarrel, gladly spared his 
opponents, gladly yielded, if only God's Word and his conscience had permitted him to do so. "I 
cannot help it," was the gist of his answer at Worms. "My conscience is bound up in God's Word," 
thus explaining and justifying the determined, sharp struggle which he waged in all directions 
throughout life. Luther struggled because God and his conscience forced the struggle upon him. 
In his struggle a true hero always has a right, noble, unselfish interest. He fights for the fatherland, 
for his people, for the weak, for women and children, for the oppressed. Luther was just such a 
hero. He did not seek himself. He fought and suffered for his "dear Germans" and for all who 
languished under the yoke of Antichrist. The blessed freedom from sin, death, hell, the devil, and 
Antichrist, which had been granted to him through faith in the gospel, and of which he now had 
enough and more than enough, he wanted to gain and bring to others. Nor was it ambition that 
drove him into the fight. What he sought was not his own glory, but to make Christians happy and 
free and the glory of God his Savior great. - Such and similar thoughts 
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can easily be spun out further and amply substantiated with the facts from Luther's life, 
especially his appearance in Worms. The picture that emerges is a heroic image such as the 
world has not seen since the days of the apostles. And the hero of Worms is at the same time 
the hero of the world; for Luther fought and triumphed not merely for his "dear Germans," but for 
all the world. Not only Frundsberg, but all the generals and great men in the world must hand 
him the palm of truest, noblest heroism. It is this hero by the grace of God who is described and 
celebrated in a just and dignified manner in the book by Prof. Dau. "The Hero of Worms," might 
also have been the title of his writing. It presents Luther in detail, as he makes his confession 
before the Emperor and the Empire. The thorough research which has been done in this field is 
here skilfully utilized. The numerous verbatim quotations give the book a special value, because 
they are mostly not available in English. An appendix offers the following pieces: 1. Origin and 
Character of the German Diet; 2. "Wurmbs"; 3. Glapion's Exceptions to Luther's Babylonian 
Captivity, with Brueck's Comment; 4. Litany, that is, a Humble Prayer to the Triune God in 
Behalf of Germany, Delivered in a Certain Famous City in Germany, on Ash Wednesday, 
February 13, 1521; 5. Passionary of Christ and Antichrist, God bless also this writing of our 
colleague! 

F. B. 


When. Two Worlds Met. ''The Diet at Worms, 1521." By Abdel Ross Wentz, Ph. D. The 
United Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia. Paper, 35 cts.; cloth, 65 cts. 

This book is divided into two parts: "1. The Diet, Its Occasion, Parties, and Proceedings; 
2. Its Significance for the Reformation Movement, the Modern Church, and the Modern 
State." The idea that Luther only brought the old Christian faith back to light does not come into 
its own. In its place are often such catchwords as, "For his cause was the cause of the modern 
man, and his fight was the fight of true faith." (5.) "Charles represented the faith of the past, 
while Luther represented the faith of the future." (18.) "We know now that it was the new 
world in Luther that won the battle there [at Worms], that it was the faith of the future that 
triumphed and the moral authority of the individual conscience that prevailed." (41.) "The 
weak, uncertain religion of the Middle Ages is superseded by the sturdy, confident faith of 
the Modern Era. In the heroic confidence of his attitude before the Diet at Worms, therefore, 
Luther attained the highest pinnacle of witness-bearing for the faith of the modern man. He 
stood forth as the prophet of a new ideal in religious life and the advocate of freedom for the 
Modern Church. For he introduced into the sphere of religion and the life of the Church that 
spirit of liberty under law which Copernicus and Erasmus introduced into the sphere of 
knowledge and which Michelangelo and Albrecht Duerer introduced into the sphere of art," 
(58.) "For the Modern Church, however, the Bible is authoritative only in matters of faith." 
(63.) - We are strongly reminded of Modernism by these and similar pronouncements (60. 62). 
Historically it is not correct for the author to write, "At last he [Charles V] was completely 
broken, and at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 he was compelled to admit defeat when the 
followers of Luther were given legal standing in the empire and thus the edict of Worms was 
definitely and formally annulled." This was only the fruit of the religious peace of 1555. F. 
B. 


Of the Pastoral Office: The Pastoral Epistles. Interpreted by C. M. Zorn. Johannes 
Herrmann, Zwickau. $1.00. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Of this scripture we have just received we have only read the first pages, especially the 
more detailed explanation of 1 Tim. 1, 8. Here the author writes: "If therefore one teaches that 
the law is given to the Christians, is there for the Christians, is valid for the Christians, is binding 
for the Christians, then one does not use the law rightly, one does not teach rightly from the law" 
etc. (17.) "Such a false teaching (heresy) is also that the law is given to the Christians as such, 
is valid for the Christians, is binding for the Christians. (17.) "Such false teaching (heresy) is also 
that the law is given to Christians as such, is there for Christians, is valid for Christians, is binding 
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brings them death. For this brings Christians back under the law: not only under the 
instruction and teaching of the law, from which they were taken (Hebr. 8, 10. 11), but also under 
the demand and thus under the curse of the law." (18.) Here, however, we must not overlook 
the definition which Zorn gives of the law as "the law prescribing righteousness (Col. 2:8, 20, 21: 
"statutes* in the Greek) and requiring it by threat of punishment and curse." That this law is also 
to render service to the Christian is thus expressed by the author: "And so, for the sake of the 
old Adam who dwells in you, the law is also to be preached to you and to all Christians. For a 
‘par' and 'bridle,' that this wild beast (the old Adam) may be somewhat subdued; for a ‘mirror,’ 
that his unrighteousness may appear full and complete; for a 'rule,' that he may not seduce thee 
into works displeasing to God, or into forbidden works, or into works of hypocrisy of thy own 
choosing; that thou rather, like all Christians, mayest bring forth the fruit of the gospel without 
hindrance." In true repentance and faith toward JESUS Christ, serving God without fear all the 
days of your life in holiness and righteousness that is pleasing to him." (17.) Concerning the last 
point, Luther, in his disputation of January 12, 1538, against Agricola, remarks: "Lex est 


retinenda, ut sciant sancti, quaenam opera requirat Deus." F. B. 


The Psalms. The Heavenly Pilgrim's Food and Meals. Presented to the Christian People by C. 
M. Zorn. With a portrait of the author. Published by the Schriftenverein (E. Klarner), 
Zwickau, Saxony. 755 pages. $4.00. Available from Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In the preface the author writes: "The pen fails in the praise of the Psalms. In editing them, 
| have been ashamed to have known and appreciated them so little. | have had great blessings 
from this work, but have unfortunately only been able to show sparsely what blessings the 
Psalms offer. O, the Psalms are too little known, rightly understood, and appreciated by 
preachers and other Christians!" At any rate, this is true, and therefore we rejoice in this new gift 
which the restlessly active aged author here offers to the church. Judging from the sections we 
have looked at a little more closely, these interpretations will help to awaken interest in the 
Psalms and to facilitate the understanding and right use of them. They are rich in teaching, 
comfort, and encouragement to God's praise and service, and thus serve greatly for right 
Christian edification. Healthy, strong "food" and right "provisions" are offered here to the 
"heavenly pilgrims". May the book therefore also find many devout readers! F. B. 


Lutherhefte. Schriftenverein (E. Klarner), Zwickau, Saxony. Price per issue: 40 Pf. 


The Zwickauer Schriftenverein, which has been trying for years to spread Luther's writings, 
points out these excellent booklets, which do not offer something about Luther, but give Luther 
himself in his own thoughts and words, with the following excellent words: "The four hundred 
year commemoration of Worms is just around the corner (at the time of writing this 
advertisement) and will be celebrated worthily everywhere where there are still Lutheran 
Christians. It was chiefly a matter of Luther's writings at Worms. One demanded of him that he 
should recant what he had written. When he refused to do so, he was also struck by the 
emperor's eight in addition to the pope's ban. And this watch was directed not only against 
Luther's person, but also, and especially, against his writings and books. It says in the infamous 
edict of Worms: "That your none of the above-named Martin Luther's writings, by our Holy Father 
Pope . . . condemned, and buy, sell, read, keep, copy, reprint, or have copied or reprinted all 
other writings in Latin and German or in any other language hitherto made or to be made by him, 
as evil, suspicious, and suspectable, and by a manifest, obstinate heretic!* Such respect did the 
enemies of divine truth have for the writings of the Reformer! And rightly so. Luther's pen did 
murderous harm to the Pope's kingdom, and mightily advanced Christ's. And the power to do 
this is still inherent in his writings today. Whoever wants to build Christ's kingdom and abort the 
kingdom of the devil, let him buy, sell, and keep the writings of this "prophet of the Germans! 
The 
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The small 'Lutherheste' offered here contain valuable excerpts and are especially suitable 
for mass distribution. The upcoming celebrations of the Day of Worms offer a welcome 
opportunity to bring Luther's writings to the people. This is often regarded as a recommendation 
for a book. Here it really is one. So help our people to get to know their Luther! Even in the 
hardships and turmoil of our time, he can still be a guide to clarity and steadfastness for many. 
For God's word is Luther's teaching, therefore it never perishes." - All these Luther booklets are 
excellently suited for mass distribution, especially because of their extremely low price: 25 copies 
for M. 9.50; 50: M. 18; 100: M. 32. Not even one cent per piece!!! F.B. 


Philipp Ulhart. An Augsburg angle printer and accomplice of the "Schwarmer" and 
"Wiedertaufer" (1523-1529). By Dr. Karl Schottenloher, senior librarian at the State 
Library in Munich. With six plates. 160 pages. Price: M. 15. 

This publication is issue 4 of the "Historical Research and Sources", edited by Dr. J. 
Schlecht in the publishing house of Dr. F. P. Datterer, Munich and Freising. The publisher writes: 
"In the years 1523 to 1529 a large number of pamphlet editions of the Reformation movement 
appeared, all of which lack the designation of their printing home, but according to their external 
design must have come from one and the same printing house. In addition to numerous reprints, 
there are important first editions among them, especially the famous writings of Carlstadt and 
Ickelsamer against Luther, several omissions against the Wittenberg doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, and confessional writings by enthusiasts and Anabaptists. By means of typographical 
investigations, the present work has succeeded in attributing 190 such mysterious editions, 
including 31 hitherto homeless reprints of Luther's writings, to the Augsburg angular printer 
Philipp Ulhart, thus revealing a remarkable personality who first printed in Luther's service until 
he completely joined Ulrich Zwingli's version of the Lord's Supper, and finally the religious 
movement of the enthusiasts and Anabaptists, whose Augsburg manifestations he reproduced. 
With the typographical determination, several questions of authorship could also be satisfactorily 
solved. From here, new light is shed above all on Haug Marschalck, a master of the Pfennig, 
who was eager to write, and Jakob Dachser, the leader of the Anabaptists. The history of the 
enthusiasts and Anabaptists, which is still quite neglected by researchers, is thus successfully 
promoted from the bibliographical point of view, which has hardly been considered so far. Vividly 
furnished with six illustrations, the work, drawn from numerous public collections, will be able to 
serve as a welcome reference work for researchers in the history of the Reformation and sects 
no less than for antiquarians, bibliographers, and book collectors." Schlottenloher's thorough 
writing breaks down into three parts: 1. Ulhart's business start and printing stock. 2. Ulhart's 
relationship to the Reformation and its divisions (his relationship to Luther, Carlstadt, Zwingli, 
Keller, Marschalck, Langenmantel, and the Anabaptists). 3. list of Ulhart's printed works. From 
the second part we quote: "The survey of Ulhart's reprints of Luther's writings has already shown 
us how the Augsburg printer, who at first had placed himself entirely in the service of the 
Wittenberg Reformation, gradually slackened more and more in his zeal for Luther, until he 
completely ceased his activity for it. The enthusiastic Lutheran had in the meantime become a 
decided Zwinglian, who now always placed his printing press at the disposal of others when it 
was necessary to combat the Wittenberg doctrine of the Lord's Supper. In the success of this 
new activity Ulhart was not far behind Michael Keller, the passionate Augsburg champion of the 
Zurich view of the Lord's Supper. Both, the zealous preacher and the no less active printer, will 
always have to be mentioned in the first place when the causes are investigated why Zwingli 
won such a resounding victory in the Swabian imperial city." (27 f.) Further, "When the Lord's 
Supper controversy, with Zwingli's intervention, drew ever wider circles after it, Ulhart's printing 
office was also more and more called upon by it. Of the printed editions of this kind, Luther's 
momentous letter 'To the Christians at Reutlingen', which opened the dispute of the 
Wittenbergers with Zwingli, is to be mentioned above all. In March 1525, Zwingli had presented 
his view of the Lord's Supper in the form of a fictional letter to Erasmus Alber 
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in Reutlingen and thus caused great embarrassment to the Protestant congregation there. 
They had turned to Wittenberg and received from Luther an urgent warning against the three- 
headed sect of Zwingli, Carlstadt and Schwenckseld. Of this hand-written letter of Luther there 
is only the one printed edition of Ulhart, which was probably published by an opponent of the 
Wittenberg doctrine of the Lord's Supper. In those days of feverish tension, it was often the 
intention to force the opponent to take a public stand by publishing real or fictitious statements 
made by him; at the same time, the intention was to summon his comrades in arms to open 
warfare. We are undoubtedly dealing with such a hidden means of struggle in Ulhart's printed 
edition, by which Luther's position was to be shaken and Zwingli's followers roused to battle. It 
is a similar mode of struggle to that employed by Leo Jud when he wrote on the alleged 
agreement of Erasmus, Luther, and Zwingli on the question of the Lord's Supper. This writing, 
by which Luther was to be compelled to speak out, was also republished by Ulhart, after it had 
first appeared at Zurich. The Wittenbergers had an equally bad experience when the Strassburg 
preacher Martin Butzer translated Johann Bugenhagen's Latin explanation of the Psalter into 
German with the latter's consent, and added to Ps. Ill, 5 he inserted a longer explanation about 
the Lord's Supper in the sense of Zwingli, without marking the foreign component more closely. 
Whoever read through BuBer's and Pellican's translation, which was published by Adam Petri in 
Basel in 1526, had to assume that Bugenhagen had converted to Zwingli's doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, while he had already publicly announced his opposition. It was precisely this part of the 
translation, which despite all of Bugenhagen's embellishments was an outright forgery, that 
Ulhart published in a separate offprint, and the intention to mislead was already expressed in the 
title, where it is stated that in Bugenhagen's explanation "a true Christian account of the supper 
of Christ, our Lord, is given for everyone to understand. Perhaps Leo Jud was again at play here, 
the same who repeated this forgery again in the above-mentioned writing on Erasmus and 
Luther, stating that Bugenhagen had written in his Psalter that "the body and blood of Christ 
should not be enjoyed otherwise than spiritually and in faith." (30.) Thus this writing also shows 
with what perfidy the Zwinglians fought Luther. F.B. 


The Gospel of Luke, interpreted by Theodor Zahn. Third and fourth revised edition. A. 
Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Dr. Werner Scholl. Leipzig. Erlangen. 1920. 774 
pages 6X9. Price: M 42. 

This comprehensive commentary on the Third Gospel displays all the qualities we recently 
emphasized in our detailed review of Zahn's commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (L. u. W. 
66, 418). Here again we have exact single exegesis, and it is no wonder that the commentary 
has grown into a massive book of 774 pages. No one will put this work down without having 
received manifold instruction, especially in linguistic and factual matters. It is really a 
grammatical-historical exegesis of the text and not an insertion of one's own thoughts into the 
text. This we say again, without thereby professing in the least to all the explanations. On 39 
ropes Zahn offers the introductory matters: "The tradition about Luke and his writings. About the 
sources of Luke. The time of the writing of the third Gospel. On the exegetical and critical 
literature." At the end, out of 40 pages, are four valuable digressions: "The Name of Luke. On 
the history of Luke's life. The singer of the Magnificat. Josephus on the assessment of wealth in 
Palestine carried out by P. Sulpicius Quirinius and the revolt of Judas the Galilean." and then six 
special text-critical examinations. All the rest is commentary. We highlight a few details. Zahn 
confesses the virgin birth and rejects all attempts "without any support in the textual tradition to 
be traced up to Justinus, to eliminate from the world Luke's testimony to the virgin birth of JEsu 
by the adoption of interpolations." (p. 77.) He likewise acknowledges the miracle which befell 
Zacharias, when he says, "That Zacharias was suddenly restored to speech, not only excited an 
astonishment in those who witnessed it, but terrified them,,. 
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because they saw in it a manifestation of God, which justified Zacharias and his wife, but 
put them themselves in the wrong as people who rebelled against the will of God." (p. 112.) In 
reference to the much-negotiated question of the treasury, the census of Quirinius, Luk. 2, 1-5, 
and the accusation of error often raised in this connection, he judges, "Unless new discoveries 
unexpectedly bring us light, many things which are to be considered for the appreciation of the 
historical contents of Luk. 2:1. 2, will continue to be problematical; but apart from the inaccurate, 
somewhat proleptic designation of the official position of Quirinius, Luke says nothing here which 
has well authenticated facts or probability against it." (P. 135.) We hold, however, that by the 
thorough investigations of Ramsay, extending to the latest period, Luke's accurate report is fully 
proved, which, indeed, is a foregone conclusion to all Bible-believing theologians. In the 
discussion of the passage of the rich man and poor Lazarus, Luk. 16,19-31, unfortunately the 
modern Hades doctrine is again presented, which just here is quite clearly contrary to Scripture. 
Zahn says: "That the soul of the rich man entered Hades at the moment of his death is not 
specially reported, but is taken for granted, as indeed it was for the hearers of the narrative. For 
hades the underworld, that is, the realm of the dead presented as a subterranean region, into 
which the righteous as well as the wicked enter dying, is by no means the same as the place of 
torment in which the rich man who has died finds himself (v. 28), in contrast with the place where 
Abraham and Lazarus are, however great the difference of situation of the one as of the other, 
or, as it is again expressed in the form of a spatial conception (v. 26), however great the yawning 
chasm may be which separates the righteous from the ungodly." (P. 586 f.) But just here the 
terms "in Hades" and "in torments" stand side by side, the second expression explaining the first, 
wherefore Luther quite correctly translates, "In hell and in torment," v. 23. (Cf. L. u. W. 17, 323.) 
- In discussing the parable of the unjust steward, Zahn quite rightly calls attention to the fact that 
the well-known offence, that JEsus praised the unjust steward, has no ground at all in the nearest 
view of the text. He remarks: "That JEsus pronounces these sentences on the householder in 
the parable, and not, say, Luke on JEsus, should never have been questioned. JEsus quite 
unmistakably calls the rich man, where it is a question of his judgment of his steward, ho kyrios, 
as the steward calls the same ho kyrios mou. (V. 3. 5. Cf. 12, 36 f.; 14, 16. 21.)" (P. 572.) - 
And so we might bring many more interesting particulars, especially from the introductory 
remarks, particulars which in many cases evoke our approval, but more often our disapproval. 
We repeat: no one will rise from reading and studying this work without rich and varied 
instruction. Zahn's commentaries remain the most thorough and richest of recent times, but, like 
all modern theological literature, they must be read with careful judgment. ee 


B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, has sent us the following volumes "Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. 
Sammlung wissenschaftlich-gemeinverstandlicher Darstellungen": 

1. "The Jesuits." A Historical Sketch by H. BOhmer, Professor at Leipzig. Fourth, entirely 
revised edition. Cart. 15 Cts.; hardcover 20 Cts. 

2. "The Non-Christian Cultural Religions in their Present State." Part One: The Japanese 
and Chinese National Religions: Jainism and Buddhism. By D. Dr. Karl Clemen, professor at the 
University of Bonn. Cart. 15 Cts.; ed. 20 Cts. 

3. "The Non-Christian Cultural Religions in their Present State." Part Two: Hinduism, 
Parsism, and Islam. By D. Dr. Karl Clemen, professor at the University of Bonn. Cart. 15 Cts.; 
ed. 20 Cts. 

F.B. 


Freemasonry and Genuine Lutheranism. This is the title of a pamphlet of four short 
pages in which D. Ph. WambsganB quotes some sentences from an article by Denman in The 
New Age Magazine, "the Official Organ of 
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the Supreme Council 33° A. & A. Scottish Rite of Freemasonry", which erroneously presents 
the Lord's Supper as a Jewish celebration and denies the Real Presence. His article concludes 
the "32degree" Denman, as follows: "O Thou God of our Fathers, the God of those men who 
framed our Constitution, may Thy strength and power and grace show all church-ridden, 
suffering children of a nether civilization the light of knowledge! May they come to know 
that the God of the Parsee, the God of Mohammed, the God of the Indian and the African, 
the God of all Gods, is He who is one and the- same to all men!" To be obtained 2307 
Lroadna’, Fort Wayne. Singles, 1 ct.; 12: 10 cts.; 50: 35 cts.; 100: 50 cts. ' F. B. 


Ecclesiastical -Contemporary. 


1. America. 


On this year's celebration of Worms. In earlier times, commemorative days 
relating to Luther's person and work were widely celebrated within Protestant church 
communities, both in this country and in England. We communicated some examples 
of this 38 years ago in "Lehre und Wehre," which we would like to recall. The New 
York Observer wrote on the occasion of Luther's four-hundredth birthday: "There is 
no nation, not even Luther's own German people, which would have a greater 
obligation to remember the great work to which God had called him, namely, to lead 
the Church out of the thick darkness of the Papacy into the glorious light of the 
Gospel of JEsu Christ. Under the illumination of the Holy Spirit, he first found the 
main truth in Scripture, namely, that the sinner is justified through faith alone in Jesus 
Christ. This he afterwards revealed to the world. And this remains today and for all 
time, as Luther declared, articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae, that is, the article by 
which the church stands and falls. All, therefore, who desire to be saved through 
Christ, ought to take part in the jubilee of the new revelation of this fundamental truth, 
and all who boast of the name Protestant and rejoice in the liberty which has become 
the church of Christ - everyone who believes in Christ -, must feel an interest in 
commemorating the Christian courage of faith of this man, who stood at Worms 
before the princes of the empire and the representatives of the pope, and answered 
the question whether he would recant his heretical views and retract his writings: 
‘Unless | am overcome by testimonies of Scripture or by Bright Reasons-for | believe 
neither the Pope nor the Councils alone, since it is evident that they have often erred 
and contradicted themselves-| am overcome by the sacred writings which | have 
cited, and my conscience is captive to God's Word. | cannot and will not contradict 
anything, because to act contrary to conscience is uncertain and dangerous. Here | 
stand, | can do no other. God help me! Amen.' Since the days of the Apostle Paul, 
no other man has trodden the earth who has so nobly displayed his Christian 
heroism, or who has been assigned so important a post as leader of the masses of 
God's people. We cannot speak too highly of the great work which God had 
commanded him to do. 
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Let us, therefore, cordially unite and give hearty thanks to God for the life and work 
of this his servant, in commemorating the services of Luther to the holy, universal 
Christian Church." The Methodist Christian Advocate wrote: "All Protestant pastors 
throughout the world should preach a sermon on that day [November 11] in memory 
of Luther and the great work he accomplished by God's guidance. But every 
Methodist pastor has still special cause to observe this day with deep gratitude to 
God. For the following are the exact words of John Wesley, in which he relates his 
coming to the light: 'In the evening | went very unwillingly to a meeting in Aldersgate, 
where someone was reading Luther's Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a 
quarter to nine o'clock, while he was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ, | felt my heart grow strangely warm. | felt that | trusted 
in Christ, in Christ alone, for my blessedness, and the assurance was given me that 
he had taken away my, yea, my sins, and saved me from the law of sin and death.' 
Those, then, who thank God for Wesley must thank him also for Luther. In our 
hymnal, Luther's battle hymn: "Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott" will be found. Let our 
church choirs and Sunday schools practice it. The tune is peculiar, but easy to learn, 
and on November 11 this song shall be heard all over the world." The National 
Council, representing the Congregational churches of the United States, at its 
meeting at Concord, N. H., recommended to the pastors of the Congregationalist 
congregation "that on November 11 they should take occasion to direct the thoughts 
of their congregations to the Reformation wrought by God through Martin Luther and 
his associates, especially to the great doctrines of justification by faith alone, of the 
supreme authority of the Word of God, of the priesthood of all believers, of the right 
of self-judgment, etc." - At this year's Worms celebration, the attendance from these 
circles is expected to be very small. And this for a twofold reason: first, the knowledge 
of the Gospel, as still expressed in the quotations cited, has become much rarer in 
those communities. Secondly, the war has intervened with the sectarian pastors as 
the main agitators for the war and the main slanderers of everything that is somehow 
connected with Germany. Not long ago an eminent personage in the East of our 
country asserted that Calvin, not Luther, was the real reformer of the church, while 
Dr. Buckley wrote in the Christian Advocate thirty-eight years ago, "Luther was the 
reformer of all reformers in the sixteenth century. Without him they would not have 
been. " FER: 

The Episcopal Unification Basis. William T. Manning, pastor of Trinity Church 
in New York, has published a book of 162 pages entitled The Call to Unity. The book 
is one of the class of books that come from time to time from the Episcopal camp 
with a call to recognize the Anglican Episcopate as the center for sound church 
unification. Manning wants to concede that the "non-Episcopal ministry" should be 
recognized as a "real ministry." However, he limits the "real ministry" to the fact that 
it is only the 
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The mission of the whole Church was only through the "historic episcopate". The 
mandate of the whole ‘Church is only through the "historic episcopate". On this the 
Presbyterian remarks: "As a Presbyterian we do not admit for one moment that our 
orders are at all inferior to those held by the Episcopalians. If the suggestion was 
based on the assumption that the non-Episcopal orders are already on a par with 
Episcopal orders, we would have no objection in principle to the suggestion; but 
as it is manifestly based on the assumption of the superiority of Episcopal orders, 
and so involves a reflection upon, if not a repudiation of, the ministry we have 
exercised as a Presbyterian, we may appreciate the spirit in which the offer is made, 
but we must politely, but firmly, express our inability to follow the suggestion 
made. In our judgment, the 'Historic Episcopate,' instead of being an aid, is one of 
the great obstacles in the way of unity." F. P. 

"Citizens of the World." This is a sort of semi-secret society, the object of 
which is pro-British propaganda under religious cover, and to which many sectarian 
preachers of our country belong. The British Empire is regarded as a precursor of 
the Millennial Empire, and it is hoped that when it has absorbed all the nations, the 
Millennium will appear. At least one prominent member of this society assured the 
writer: "We believe that we can and should help Christ in the establishment of his 
kingdom, and in this way we want to help him in it." The main argument is that the 
British colonies do not war against each other because all citizens of the same are 
citizens of the British Empire; therefore, when all nations are united in a league of 
nations, then the great promised kingdom of peace will be in place. The programme 
of this Society is at present available in English, French and in the Esperanto 
language; German, Italian, Spanish and Russian translations are in preparation. The 
founder is Mr. Yervant H. Iskender (Kleinasiate?), Tom-na-Monachan, Pilochry, 
Scotland. H-n. 

ll. Abroad. 


Our sister congregation in Berlin. Mr. P. H. Z. Stallmann reports in the 
"Freikirche": "Due to the return of their first long-time pastor, the faithful Mr. P. H. G. 
Amling, to America, our Evangelical Lutheran Trinity Parish in Berlin became vacant 
at the end of 1919. From this time until about a month ago, missionary Dr. H. Nau 
took care of the congregation and then traveled to America in the hope of being able 
to return to his Indian mission field more easily than from here. All the appeals made 
by the congregation abroad in the meantime were in vain until Dr. Heinrich Koch was 
elected here in Leipzig. He was born in America, and after completing the theological 
course in Wauwatosa, the teaching institution of the Wisconsin Synod, had 
continued his studies here since 1912 in order to perfect himself in the ancient 
languages, and after occasionally helping out, had taken over the full vacancy 
service of the Leipzig congregation for about a year. After he had recognized the 
calling of the Berlin congregation as a divine one, he was introduced at his request, 
with the consent, on behalf and with the assistance of the honorable Mr. Praeses, 
by me last Sunday Oculi in the house of God there, which was very beautifully 
decorated for this purpose. To my on this occasion 
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The sermon was based on the words 2 Cor. 5, 20. 24. It dealt with the gracious, 
divine endowment of the holy office of preaching, as it has come about 1. on the 
basis of the fact that God has reconciled us to Himself through the death of His Son, 
and 2. with the intention that we too should now be reconciled to God through faith 
in Christ and His righteousness that applies to us. In the induction and ordination 
service, Holy Communion was also celebrated and a baptism was administered. In 
addition to the members of the Berlin congregation, many guests from outside the 
city came to the celebration, especially many from Leipzig, in loyal devotion to their 
beloved vacant preacher. There was also no lack of listeners from the regional 
church, so that the little church was nicely filled. In the evening, a welcoming 
celebration took place near the South End station in a spacious garden hall with 
various speeches, musical presentations, appropriate declamations, etc., which was 
also very well attended. In the morning as well as in the evening a collection was 
made for the reprinting of the Bible. May God the Lord continue to let the dear Berlin 
congregation grow and prosper inwardly and outwardly for the sake of Christ and for 
the eternal blessedness of many dearly bought souls! 

The rule of modern liberal theology is wavering. In the "Ev.-Luth. Zeitblatt" 
we read: "Until recently, the majority of elementary school teachers belonged to the 
circles that have been under the spell of liberal theology for decades. The less they 
were in a position to verify scientifically the so-called assured results of science 
which, according to the 'Zwickau Theses’, were to be authoritative for religious 
instruction, the more firmly were they convinced of the infallibility of this science, as 
it was served up to them in the 'Religionsgeschichtliche VolksbUchern' (Books on the 
History of Religion), and bowed before every critical hypothesis, if only it was quite 
radical, with a reverence which often bordered on the comical. Originally, the much- 
named Zwickau Theses meant nothing more than a cunning attempt to turn religious 
instruction in schools over to modern liberal theology. But we are now living rapidly. 
Principles are having an effect. Radicalism is advancing. The Revolution, after all, 
has cleared the way. One has nothing more to fear from above if one drops all veils. 
The same teachers who ten years ago, with Heller's enthusiasm, advocated the 
Zwickau theses and expected all salvation from religious instruction oriented to them, 
now declare the same to be an untenable compromise product which satisfies 
neither the parental home nor the teachers, which was from the outset quite wrongly 
understood, and now passionately advocate the elimination of all religious instruction 
from the elementary school and its substitution by "life lessons, or morals." The once 
idolized liberal theology has been badly discredited. It is accused of "half-measures," 
"ambiguity," and "dishonesty," but above all of satisfying neither to the right nor to 
the left. A hard fate that liberal theology experiences, but not an unjust one! It had to 
come to this, just as in the 48th century in France shallow deism, which left the 
human soul unsatisfied, was soon followed by materialistic atheism. Appalling as the 
teacher-radicalism may seem, which wants to banish all religion from the school, it 
can usher in a wholesome crisis. The prerequisite for all healing is 
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Truth. It is a decided advantage for the Christian home when it is no longer deceived 
with religious instruction which is in reality only dull moral instruction and misleads 
the souls of the children. But it is also an advantage for the teachers themselves that 
they come out of the inner untruth, that they no longer cling to an appearance which 
lacks reality. Sooner or later this or that teacher will inwardly feel what he himself 
has lost with the once hated religious instruction 

An apology of Christianity as it should not be. Pros. Giganeann s 
(Greifswald) "Twelve Speeches on the Christian Religion. An Attempt to Proclaim 
the Ancient Truth to Modern Men" have appeared in their fourth edition and are 
reported in the "Luthardtsche Kirchenzeitung" as follows: "Since Luthardt's 
Apologetic Lectures, no one has illuminated the doubts and contradictions against 
Christianity with such mastery as Girgensohn. It is to his advantage that he has 
obviously been deep in these doubles himself and has come to terms with them. The 
first main value of the book lies in the extensive discussion of what the thinking man 
of today has against Christianity. The opponents have their say so fully that the 
uninformed will sometimes wonder whether there is anything at all to object to. But 
with the same calmness - and this is the second main value - the examination of the 
contradictions sets in. Piece after piece of the adversary's armor falls to the ground, 
and in the end the Christianity of the Revelation stands in front of him in a pure and 
unadulterated way. The third merit: not schoolmasterly language, but that of the 
experienced pastor; always out of the soul, out of the center, basically goes the 
author; he has obviously written out of the soul himself. Read the outstandingly 
beautiful chapters 'Deepening' and 'Prayer’. Among the most brilliant is perhaps the 
difficult section on the dogma of the Trinity. Thus it is a book that has much to say to 
young disturbed minds and will help them over many acliff. Admittedly, at times there 
are turns of phrase that one regrets, especially in this book. The author believes in 
the bodily resurrection, as he later clearly states, but p. 81 he calls it a ‘face’, 'so 
clearly that the disciples would have sworn from it that they had before them a man 
of flesh and bones'. The Scripture record knows nothing of a face. Or of the Gospel 
of John it is said (p. 93): 'Quite as he describes JEsus, the disciples did not behold 
their Master; but so, he thinks, they should have beheld him, if they had foreseen 
Easter and Pentecost.’ Whereas John himself: 'We' saw his glory; so not merely 
John, but 'we'; and not later overpainting, but a single eyewitness account of the 
past. The last two chapters, 'The Work of Christ' and 'Christian Hope’, raise the most 
concern. In the first, in our opinion, there is too much rationalization, in contrast to 
the other reverent submission to the word of Scripture, even where it offers 
paradoxes. But when, on p. 309, it is even said of the New Testament doctrine of 
‘redemption through the blood of Christ' that here there is a tinge of Judaism which 
has otherwise been overcome, that an ‘earthy odor of Jewish-pagan sacrificial views 
and blood atonement sensibilities lingers over the New Testament’, one reads this 
only with great pain. In the last chapter of the 'Christian Hope' the author himself 
confesses, 
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that he could not do much with the Bible's 'imagery' of the afterlife; only certain 
concepts of immortality and eternal life remain. It is a pity that the book closes in this 
way. Nevertheless, we would not like to see the above judgment blurred by what has 
been said last, that it is a book which in most parts can strengthen and set right those 
who have lost their way." - From the expositions which the "Kirchenzeitung" has to 
make, it is evident that in Girgensohn's book, "The Christianity of Revelation," there 
is unfortunately no defense against the attacks of modern unbelief, and therefore it 
should not be recommended. The field of Christian apologetics is an exceedingly 
dangerous one. The field should be entered only by such theologians as have a 
thorough knowledge of "the Christianity of revelation," and are firmly convinced of 
the truth of the same by the operation of the Holy Spirit. And even such theologians 
are constantly threatened in apologetics by the danger of making use of false 
supports in good opinion. False supports are more dangerous than manifest unbelief. 
We have had to deal with students who were almost deprived of their Christian faith 
precisely by what is called in our day "believing" or "Christian" apologetics. The best 
apologia of the Christian religion is that we proclaim it. The gospel, thank God, has 
the property of giving itself credit, namely, of working faith in the human heart. Moody 
was quite right when he said, "Give the Gospel a chance." But it must be the Christian 
gospel, the gospel of "redemption by the blood of Christ," which Girgensohn rejects. 
Only the gospel of redemption by the blood of Christ, or, which is the same thing, the 
gospel with satisfactio vicaria, has "traction." As the Savior assures us, "If | be lifted 
up from the earth"-to death on the cross-"I will draw them all to myself." In passing 
we also do apologetics, but by proving that human reason becomes unreasonable 
every time it contradicts the divine revelation in the Word. FP: 

The Weimar Edition of Luther's Works. Rumor has it that the Weimar edition 
of Luther's works, which is still missing several volumes, cannot be completed for 
lack of funds. This would be very regrettable. Although the Weimar edition cannot 
replace Walch's and our own editions for general use, it is indispensable as a text- 
critical edition for scholarly use. D. Walther, in an advertisement (L. u. W. 1883, p. 
63), called it a "priceless treasure" and added: "Of all the news that comes to us from 
Germany about the events of this year's ‘Luther Celebration’, the one about the 
publication of all of Luther's writings in such a form as they have never appeared 
before, is certainly the most heart-warming. That even a powerful emperor [Emperor 
Wilhelm I], who is universally revered, although not a Lutheran himself, has taken 
the great, costly undertaking under his high protection, is almost like a miracle before 
our eyes. The venerable imperial old man thus follows in the footsteps of those godly 
princes, without whose care and help Luther's writings in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries would hardly have been collected and printed together and 
thus bequeathed to us." F. P. 
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On the barbarism of the Germans. The newspapers publish the following 
letter written on December 15, 1920, by a Catholic priest, John B. Kléckers: "On 
December 3, 1919, | said Mass in the Cathedral of Amiens in France. How 
astonished | was when, on my return from over there in the month of June of that 
year, | received the main number of the Catholic War Bulletin, in which was a picture 
showing the destroyed cathedral of Amiens. | immediately wrote to the editors of the 
magazine and asked them to put the matter right, since the picture in the Bulletin did 
not correspond at all to reality and a slander in pictures does more harm than in 
words. No reply. | still turned to various other influential authorities, even to a bishop 
of German descent, who, as far as | could learn, is said to have great influence with 
the editors of the aforementioned magazine. | obtained the same result: | received 
no answer. It really does seem with some people that everything is permissible, even 
the basest slander, if only one can be pinned on the Germans, even now that the war 
is long over. This the truth about Amiens Cathedral: in the vicinity of the cathedral 
some houses are indeed destroyed to the ground. Well, that's the war. ‘But this 
certainly testifies for the Germans: proud and beautiful the cathedral stands 
unscathed amid the ruins. Only two shots, so far as | could see, had struck the 
cathedral, one which had gone through a window, injured the tracery of the window 
somewhat, and shattered three or four slabs of stone on the floor, and one which had 
struck through the vault. That was all the destruction. The damage, however, had 
long since been repaired, and, according to my calculation, did not cost 100 dollars 
in expenses. Compare the picture in the magazine mentioned above. | fully vouch 
with my name for what | have written here. My companion, a young man from 
Chicago, will also be able to testify to the truth of my words. As | believe it is the duty 
of every honest man to oppose falsehood whenever and wherever it appears, but it 
is a double duty when a whole nation, which has stood high in every respect, has 
been made so dreadfully unhappy by falsehood, hypocrisy, and calumny, as | had so 
many opportunities of experiencing during a stay of six months last winter. | would 
therefore ask you to publish these lines in your esteemed paper, so that the truth 
may come into its own." Incidentally, many people have in good faith parroted these 
and other falsehoods, and then later, as honest people, openly confessed and 
regretted that they had believed and parroted the slanders. The Belgian writer 
Maeterlinck, who had also slandered the Germans as vandals, said soon after: "If 
one wants to be honest, the Germans do not tyrannize the country like conquerors, 
but feel more like stewards of a precious good entrusted to them." (L. u. W. 1915, p. 
507.) F. P. 

The following protest of the German Catholic Mission Committee against the 
rape of the German mission was published by the “Zeitschrift fir 
Missionswissenschaft" in the first quarterly issue of 1921: "At the Catholic Congress 
in Liverpool on July 31, 1920, His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop 
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Bourne of Westminster in his inaugural address to the German Catholic missions. 
We regret that there is no expression of sympathy in the words of the high prince of 
the Church for the German Catholic missionaries who were unjustly expelled and 
kept from their missions. On the other hand, we gratefully refer to the frequently 
expressed opinion of the Holy Father and the ecclesiastical authorities, who have 
already repeatedly and solemnly expressed their caution against the rape of the 
German missions and the violation of ecclesiastical rights. The British Prince of the 
Church declares as exclusively authoritative for the present English missionary 
policy the decision of the individual British Governors, and finds the conduct of the 
London Government against the German missionaries and missionary sisters 
perfectly justified. Our apprehension that such a pronouncement from the mouth of 
a prince of the Church may bring about the worst consequences for the future of the 
missions, not only in the British, but also in all the angry missionary countries, will 
doubtless be shared by Catholics throughout the world. Vouching for the strictest 
loyalty of our German messengers of the faith, the German Catholic Missionary 
Committee, meeting at Wurzburg on September 13, 1920, in full agreement with the 
Holy See, demands that freedom for the fulfillment of missionary duty which Christ 
Himself demands for His messengers. To our German missionaries, too, Christ's 
commission applies: "Go into all the world and teach all nations!" - The highest 
principle of the Romanists is prudence, which now in England demands that 
everything that is German should be fought. Even the Pope, therefore, under the 
present circumstances, is likely to have less sympathy for the German Catholics 
than the "German Catholics' Day" tries to persuade himself. F. B. 

Who is to blame for the war? An English clergyman addressed the following 
statement to the editor of the Manchester Guardian: "Dear Sir! 
Can you find room for the protest of at least one English clergyman against the 
silence and inaction of the heads of his own communion in the face of the present 
state of affairs, which is so serious and unprecedented? Why is not a meeting of all 
the bishops called, and a resolution introduced, stating clearly that Germany is not 
the only nation to be blamed for the war, but that, on the contrary, all the great 
nations of Europe, ourselves included, are in it up to their necks, and that the 
realization of this fact should induce the Allies to show moderation! No educated 
man can doubt that things are indeed so, and the English Church, so far as it can 
speak through its clergy, should without further hesitation spread the word quite 
plainly. Germany's recognition by the signing of the Treaty was obtained by force 
and by coercion, and says nothing at all. On this basis the Allies continue to proceed; 
it is an act of international hypocrisy and pharisaism. They say through the British 
Prime Minister: 'Until we get proposals from Germany which constitute a "final 
settlement," there can be no peace between us." So that means: we are very friendly 
and reasonable people, as long as we can go completely our own way. In this way 
the greatest scoundrel can make himself a good 
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..and to give them prestige. Without delay it must be stated at once that we are 
complicit in the outbreak of war. | am firmly convinced that not only hundreds - if not 
thousands - of English clergy are in wholehearted agreement with this letter." David 
Dorrity, Hon. Canon of Manchester. St. Ann's, Manchester, March 8, 8. (A. E. L. K.) 

The accusation of disloyalty of the German missionaries against the English 
government will not be silenced. Even recently, in Munich, an official English 
representative, in order to justify the outrageous behavior of England against the 
German mission fields and missionaries, claimed that the German missionaries in 
India and on the Gold Coast had tried to incite the natives to revolt against the 
English. He who speaks fo has no idea of the sentiments and conduct of the German 
missionaries in English colonies. Nor does he know the testimony of the Bishop of 
Chota Nagpur, who as early as 1916 declared in an official report: "about the 
malicious anonymous accusations against the German missionaries every patriotic 
Englishman must be extremely ashamed." The proofs of the disloyalty of the German 
missionaries, demanded again and again by the German side, have remained owed 
by the English to this day. (A. M. N.) 

The Belgian Missionary Society (Socigte Beige des Missions Protes- tantes au 
Congo), which since 1912 has begun to employ its forces of the Eglise Missionaire 
Belge active in the service of evangelization also for the heathen mission, intends to 
take over the German mission in Rwanda. Its director, Father Henri Anet in Brussels, 
has been appointed administrator by the Belgian Government on the basis of Section 
438 of the Treaty of Versailles. He stayed in Bethel near Bielefeld at the beginning 
of the year, and in February intended to start a journey to Urundi-Rwanda via Dar es 
Salaam. The Bielefeld deacon, Ernst von der Heyden, a Lorraine native, formerly 
active with Missionary Johanssen in Rwanda, now employed in Metz, will leave for 
Rwanda with his wife in April. Two other missionaries, evangelical Belgians working 
in other missions, Fr Anet hopes to recruit for Rwanda. Grateful as these measures 
are to be welcomed, the complaint about the expulsion of the founders of this work 
remains! (A. M. N.) 

France. The National Union of the Reformed Churches of France already 
proposed during the war that the Reformation feast be moved from October 31 to 
May 26. May 26, 1599, is the day of commemoration of the first Protestant General 
Synod of France. The fog that a war creates also produces wonderful blossoms in 
the religious sphere. But in our country even more thorough attempts have been 
made to revise the history of the Reformation. We think of a speech which a 
theological professor gave about two years ago in the East of our country. The object 
of the speech was to eliminate Luther altogether from the Reformation and to present 
Calvin as the central figure. If we remember rightly, however, this aroused opposition 
from Boston or near Boston. Someone ventured to write that he would have preferred 
it if Luther's spirit, rather than Calvin's, had been operative in the "Pilgrim Fathers." 

F.P. 

Shortage of priests in France. In the Eyssautier, Bishop of La Rochelle, gives 

an overview of the shortage of priests in France. The 
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subject was discussed in detail at the last meeting of the cardinals and bishops of 
France. According to this, the law of separation has had the success which its 
authors expected. Since 1907 the parish clergy has suffered a decrease of 3109 
priests. In 1910 there were half as many seminarians as in 1905. The five years of 
war claimed 3000 victims among the priestly youth, while the older ones died of 
overwork; others of more mature age exhausted their strength and aged 
prematurely; in many parishes almost no priests were newly ordained. Attendance 
at the major seminaries is declining. In the diocese of Eyssautiers at La Rochelle 
there are 131 priests less than in 1891; 226 parishes are without pastors. Among 
the 331 priests in office, there are 31 seventy-year-olds and 32 sixty-year-olds. - The 
"A. E. L. K." remarks on this: "One understands the complaint of this man that he 
speaks of a threatening new paganism in the masses," But in place of the pagan 
religion of works even the Roman priests do not know how to put a substantially 
different one. F. B. 

Poland. The "Luthardtsche Kirchenzeitung" reports the following about the 
situation of the "Protestants" in Poland: "The Poles, especially their fanatical Warsaw 
General Superintendent, wanted to assign the Protestant congregations that came 
to Poland to the Polish national church without further ado. They still succeeded in 
avoiding this, but the 'Evangelical-United Church of Poland’ will be exposed to 
oppression even in its relative independence. Polish history already guarantees that 
it will become a martyr's church. There is no lack of omens. The castle chapel in 
Posen, the garrison churches in Graudenz, Broméerg and Thorn have simply been 
taken from the Protestants. Many clergymen, including the General Superintendent 
of Posen, had to suffer imprisonment. The settler congregations have been shaken 
to the core; many will become completely deserted because Poland is driving the 
Germans out of the country. The Protestant congregations of the territories ceded to 
Poland have asked the Protestantism of the world to protect their faith and to form 
further ecclesiastical ties with the Protestant Church of Germany in the name of 
freedom of faith and conscience. The Provincial Synod of Posen has made a 
declaration to this effect, expressly recognizing the sovereign rights of the Polish 
State. The Poles naturally want to annex this church as their church to the Polish 
national church; the complete fusion with the latter has been omitted for the time 
being only in consideration of the Protestants in England and America, but it is to 
them the goal apparently striven for in the further distance. The clergy of this church 
may only be drawn from Germany for the next five years. They are to master the 
Polish language, even in purely German-speaking congregations like Bromberg. 
Gradually a national Polish clergy is to take their place. In short, the German 
Ostmark is to be Polonized; with this the danger of Catholicization is self-evident; 
the days of the Polish Counter-Reformation reappear on the horizon." 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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Christianity as an afterlife religion. 
(Lectures before the Delegate Synod D. 1920 by F. Pieper.) 


V. 


The connection of the Christian church on earth with heaven. 

All Christians, as we have seen, have their proper home in heaven from the 
moment they became members of the Christian church on earth through faith in the 
gospel. But God leaves most of them, after they have become Christians, still for a 
time on earth, in a foreign land. Now, during this time of sojourning in a foreign land, 
it is necessary to maintain the connection with heaven. We direct our attention to 
three things: 1. We have a true need of a sure and strong connection. (2) There is 
such a connection made and maintained by God Himself. 3. it is therefore necessary 
that we do not lose sight of the connection ordered by God. 

First of all, we need a secure connection with heaven here on earth. For we 
are faced with the fact that here on earth our spiritual and eternal treasures, namely 
our state of grace and our inheritance in heaven, are hidden from our natural eyes. 
As we do not see our Saviour here on earth with our bodily eyes, so we do not see 
with our bodily eyes the grace which he has purchased for us, nor therefore the 
heaven which grace has prepared for us. Rather, we see the opposite. We see that 
God has prepared for us the punishments and judgments with which he visited the 
sins of men, such as floods of water, pestilences, pestilences, and pestilence: floods, 
pestilences, famine, wars, and other divine judgments of wrath, also come upon 
Christians. And what lies before our natural eye we see confirmed in Scripture. The 
Scripture not only says of the ungodly that he has much plague, but adds, with regard 
to Christians, that God's judgments and chastenings begin here on earth at the house 
of God, at the Christian church, at Christians. Yes, the Scripture goes even further. 
It says that the 
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Children of God here from earth have more plagues than other people. In addition, 
their own conscience accuses them. Their consciences accuse them of partaking of 
the sins of the world around them, of disrespecting and despising the gospel, of 
earthly sensibilities, and of evil works. Thus Christians perceive God's wrath around 
them in the lusts of time, and within themselves in the accusations of their own 
consciences. Under these circumstances, the certainty of God's grace fades from 
them. But with the certainty of grace they also lose the certainty of their inheritance 
in heaven. Their connection with the gracious God in heaven seems to be non- 
existent, or at least to have ceased to exist, judging by what they see with the bodily 
eyes and feel in the natural heart and conscience. This is truly great misery! In 
addition to this, the king of terrors, death, stands before the natural eye even of 
Christians. And this presents itself to the natural eye and sensibility as the opposite 
of life. It is true that all members of the Christian Church carry within them a new life 
borne by the Holy Spirit, a life that matures into eternal life, indeed, is already the 
beginning of eternal life. As Christ John 5:24 says: "Verily, verily, | say unto you: He 
that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall 
not come into condemnation; but is passed from death unto life." But this life is 
likewise hidden from our bodily eye. It is hidden with Christ in God, says the Scripture 
(Col. 3:3). And so it remains: what we see before us with our bodily eyes is not life, 
but death. Death relentlessly announces itself to us through its various harbingers: 
Decline of strength, infirmities, and pains. If we do not experience the Last Day, so 
that in a moment and painlessly this mortal is transformed into the immortal, then we 
must go to death. And the death of Christians, outwardly viewed, looks exactly like 
the death of unbelievers. Luther often expresses this somewhat crudely thus: The 
corpse of a Christian smells no better than the corpse of an unbeliever, a Jew or a 
Turk. Where does that leave our life, our eternal life in heaven? The Christians’ 
connection with the hereafter, their connection with their heavenly home, does not 
seem to exist! 

In this distress we ask: Is there nothing here on earth that we can hold on to, 
so that we can stay in touch with God's grace and our heavenly home? Yes, by 
God's grace there is a connection that God Himself has made. There is a ladder to 
heaven for us humans here from earth. God Himself has lowered it from heaven to 
this earth. There is a bridge that God Himself has built between heaven and earth. 
And it is a strong bridge, which does not collapse nor waver, though waves move 
with fierce fury, though the sea rages. 
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and Wallet, and from his impetuosity the mountains fell in. It is a ladder of heaven, a 
bridge from which no one has yet perished who has entered and remained on it. 
What kind of connection is this? 

But first, let us consider the false connections through which people want to 
link the hereafter with the hereafter. Some think that this must be done through 
spirits, through the souls of the dead. This is spiritism. Spiritism has become 
especially fashionable in our time and in our country. But spiritism is a great fraud. It 
offers not a real but an imaginary connection between this world and the next. The 
rich man in hell asks that Lazarus, who has died, return to this earth and report on 
the conditions of the hereafter. The request is denied. Moreover, we have in 
Scripture the express prohibition of God, "Lest he be found among you that asketh 
of the dead!" Deut. 18:11. Spiritism is a heathen abomination, a devil's service 
forbidden by God. Luther says: "No soul has ever appeared from the beginning of 
the world; neither will God have it. For here you see in the Gospel (Luk 16) that 
Abraham will not permit the rich man that a dead man should teach the living..... And 
though it were possible that it might be even a soul or good spirit, yet thou shalt 
neither learn nor ask anything of him, because God hath forbidden it." (St. L. XI, 1207 
f.) 

Others hold that the only sure connection between heaven and earth is a 
secret, immediate action of the Holy Spirit, that is, an action detached from all 
external means. It is asserted, "Saving grace acts immediately." This, as we know, is 
the official doctrine of Reformed church communions. Zwingli and Calvin already 
taught that the Holy Spirit had no need of a "chariot" for His revelation and effect on 
earth, and therefore did not actually make use of a chariot, namely, did not use such 
external means as God's Word and the sacraments are for the revelation and 
communication of beatific grace. But even this "immediate" connection is an 
imaginary one, devised by men. Scripture knows nothing of it. Luther says coarsely, 
but correctly, "Thou shalt gape in vain toward heaven," namely, after this immediate 
revelation and effect. He adds: "The enthusiasts tear away the bridge and the 
footbridge on which the Holy Spirit comes to us men with His revelation and effect of 
grace. What is thought to be immediate revelation and effect of the Holy Spirit is 
actually human product, man-made. It all comes down, if error really prevails, to 
man's own preparation and works. Which is why Luther rightly judged, "Papist and 
gusher are one thing." Own 
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But preparation and works do not establish a connection with heaven and are not a 
way to the heavenly home, but on the contrary exclude from it. The Scripture says: 
"Those who practice the works of the law are under the curse", Gal. 3, 10, 

What then is the right connection, established by God Himself, between earth 
and heaven, to which we can adhere in faith and in faith remain certain of God's 
grace and of our heavenly home, even though with our bodily eyes we see God's 
wrathful judgments around us and death before us? These are the means of grace 
ordained by God for the time of life here on earth, namely, God's own Word and the 
holy acts instituted by God, Holy Baptism and Holy Communion. Do we have here 
on earth, really and truly God's own Word? Yes, thanks be to God! The Holy 
Scriptures, which Christ gave us through His prophets and apostles, are not man's 
word, but God's own word, for the holy men of God have spoken, impelled by the 
Holy Spirit. And this word is a word of grace. The core and star of the Scriptures is 
not Moses with his law, but Christ with his fulfillment of the law and with his bearing 
the curse of the law in our stead. The core and star of the Scriptures is the Word of 
the Gospel. The word of the gospel promises forgiveness of sins without the works 
of the law for the sake of Christ's perfect merit alone, and every poor sinner should 
believe it, regardless of what goes on around him and in him. This is truly sure 
connection with heaven! For where there is forgiveness of sins, there is life and 
blessedness. Furthermore, to the word of the gospel Christ gave holy baptism. 
Baptism takes place here on earth, but not from the earth. It is not merely an 
ecclesiastical ordinance, which the Christians of the first century would have arrived 
at by their own reflection, and by inducement from the heathen and Jewish 
ceremonies of purification (as more recent theologians assert), but holy baptism is a 
very clearly determined divine ordinance. Christ commanded His Church to baptize 
in the name of the Triune God and "for the remission of sins" (Matt. 28:19; Acts 2:38). 
So also holy baptism, which promises forgiveness of sins to every baptized person 
for his own person, is a sure connection with heaven. Christ's word is, "He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved," Mark 16:16. 16:16. But Christ has further 
strengthened the connection with heaven. In Holy Communion Christ gives us here 
on this earth His body given for us and His blood shed for us for the forgiveness of 
sin. In this wonderful communion gift, Christ tells each and every communicant the 
fruit of his atoning death, the forgiveness of sins, and thus a 
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Home in heaven. It is therefore certain that in the divinely ordained means of grace, 
that is, in the promise of the Gospel, which we have in the Word of the Gospel, in 
Holy Baptism, and in Holy Communion, we have the ladder to heaven, we have the 
footbridge and the bridge which forms the sure link between this world and the 
blessed hereafter. No one has yet lacked heaven who has kept the promise of the 
gospel in faith. Christ's word of promise is truly a sure stand, yea, the only sure thing 
that there is in this world. Of this Christ instructs us in the words, "Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away." (Luk 21:33.) Christ's word of 
promise, taken in faith, carries safely through death. "Verily, verily, | say unto you," 
Christ assures us, "if any man keep my word, he shall never see death for ever," John 
8:51. 

And now we must see to it that we do not let the bridge between heaven and 
earth be taken from us. This requires two things. First, we must hold steadfastly to 
the doctrine of the inspiration of Holy Scripture, that is, we must hold that Holy 
Scripture is not the word of men, but the infallible Word of God, the Word on which 
one can safely rely in life and death, as Christ said, "The Scripture cannot be broken," 
John 10:35. We live in exceedingly evil times. As the Christian church is sought to be 
deprived of its heavenly aim, and to be made a school of reform for the state and 
human society on earth, so the Bible is sought to be made earthly. It is no longer to 
be the infallible word of God, but the fallible word of man. We so-called Missourians, 
and those who with us hold the Holy Scriptures to be God's infallible Word, are 
regarded in wide circles as backward misfits. But let us not be deceived! Our position 
on the Scriptures is the position of our Savior Himself, because, as we have just 
heard, He says, "The Scriptures cannot be broken." And let us consider what it is! If 
we hold fast the truth that the Scriptures are God's own Word, then it is certain to us 
that we hear God speaking to us from heaven every time we hear the word of the 
Scriptures on earth. And when we read the Scriptures here on earth with our 
householders or for ourselves, we read what God has to say to us and to our 
householders. What a wonderful and sure connection of this world with heaven! We 
may be imprisoned and cut off from connection with men: but if we have a Bible with 
us, or yet have the Scripture word in our memory and heart, then we remain in sure 
connection with our Saviour and our heavenly home. But if we allow ourselves to 
suspect the Holy Scriptures, as if they were not God's infallible word, then for us it 
would be 
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the secure connection between this world and the hereafter would be broken. Then 
the way here on earth would be dark, dreary and eerily cold. May God keep our 
Synod in the faith and confession that the Holy Scriptures are God's own infallible 
Word! 

But to the actual practical preservation of the connection with heaven there is 
a second thing. It can happen that someone confesses the inspiration of Scripture, 
even zeals for it, and yet in fact his connection with the hereafter atrophies or even 
breaks off altogether. This happens when we diligently hear, read, and consider 
God's Word for our person. May God grant and promote this knowledge in our synod: 
Every Christian belongs in the church, as often as God's Word is preached there, 
unless God Himself, through the commandment of love, tells him to stay at home. 
Furthermore: In every Christian home belongs the home service. - and only in this 
way - is the connection between the home here on earth and the home in heaven 
maintained in practice. Let us also diligently use the special connection which God 
has established with our person through holy baptism for the whole period of earthly 
life by the promise of the forgiveness of sins which is in our name! Our baptism is a 
testimony issued by God Himself that we have a right to heaven. Luther, as we have 
heard, rightly reminds us that we are not baptized into this earthly life, but into eternal 
life. The baptismal certificate, also used as a room decoration, is a powerful 
memorandum of the fact that we belong to heaven through faith in Christ. And as far 
as Holy Communion is concerned, we see from it still more vividly how much our 
dear Saviour cares that our connection with heaven be maintained and continually 
strengthened. Let us use it diligently! 

Thus God has abundantly provided for our safe connection with the blessed 
hereafter. For the sake of Christ, by the action of the Holy Spirit, may He grant that 
all of us who are gathered here for the Synod may also arrive safely in the heavenly 
home, in order to praise His marvelous grace with all the angels and elect for eternity. 
| 
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(Conclusion.) 
1. 


While the Deaconess Institute is nowadays regarded in Protestant Christianity 
as a branch of the so-called "Inner Mission" and, like other events of the same kind, 
is a matter for circles particularly interested in it, among the Herrnhutians the "Inner 
Mission" is to be found in the "Deaconess Institute". 
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Deaconry as an institute endowed and recognized by the whole church body. 
Compare the booklet printed in 1757 [in Barbh?], "Brief Reliable Notice of the Church 
known by the Name of the Bohemian Moravian Brethren Unitas Fratrum ... 
Published by one of their Christian impartial friends, and explained with 16 notions 
in copper." There it says p. 28, § XXI. "They also have diaconissas, who serve the 
female sex, for the sake of outward order and propriety, like the diaconi serve theirs. 
The same are not only likewise blessed, but also assisted in their work by the elders 
of their own sex, because the apostle Paul has declared the Jewish unworthiness 
[unesteem] of women's persons to be entirely abolished." - In Plate Il the 
deaconesses kiss the newly admitted sisters with the holy kiss. In Plate Xl, a 
deaconess carries the blessed bread to the female communicants. Plate XIII shows 
deaconesses washing the feet of the sisters (pedilavium). On plate XIV they help 
the deacons to distribute the agape to the children. 
ms 


The passage 1 Tim. 5, 3-16 is often referred to the deaconess system in the 
apostolic age and has been interpreted as if it contained an instruction which female 
persons were suitable to be deaconesses and which special obligations the church 
had towards them. 

Now first of all, every reader of the passage sees this: After Paul has reminded 
Timothy that he should, as to exhortation, exhort an old man as a father, the old 
women as mothers, the young men as brethren, the young women as sisters, with 
all chastity, he gives him an instruction as to how to behave toward widows. Here 
the apostle distinguishes widows who are right widows (verses 3-10) from young 
widows (verses 11-16). The right widows, who are in truth, Timothy is to honor. A 
Christian woman who has lost her husband by death, but who still has "children or 
nephews," by whom she may well be provided for, is also to be provided for by the 
same; for this is well done and acceptable in the sight of God, she is to be repaid by 
the children in like manner as they have previously received good things from the 
widow. It is not the widows who are to learn to rule their own house divinely; but the 
house is ruled divinely when the children who are able to work remain mindful of 
what is due to them according to the fourth commandment of the widow. Now such 
a widow who still has relatives who can care for her and take her into their house, 
relatives in whom she can have protection and support in life, in the midst of whom 
she can spend her life in a useful and godly way, can really only be called half a 
widow. 
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But in truth the name of a right widow is given to one who can no longer say to any 
man, you have the duty of a child or a relative to care for me, who therefore places 
her hope solely in God and perseveres in prayer and supplication day and night. 

But a widow, old or young, who lives in lust, is dead while she lives. Let this 
be impressed on widows who need such admonition, so that they may be blameless. 
And that he who will not provide for his own, especially for the members of his 
household, has denied the faith and is worse than a heathen, this is to be testified to 
those who evade the provision that is due and possible to them for the widow who is 
related by blood, and who rather want to hand over this care to the congregation. 

Yes, of course, the church has the duty to take care of the abandoned in 
general, that is, also of truly abandoned "lonely" widows. It should do this and make 
ita rule. It is quite good and in order to have a catalogue, a list, in which such widows 
are listed who will be dependent on the care of the congregation for the rest of their 
lives, a list which is at the same time a catalogue of widows to be honored. 

Now there may also be widows, true widows without children and nephews, 
but who are able and not dependent on the care of the church, but who are 
nevertheless to be honored. If such a widow has the testimony of good works, if she 
has previously brought up children, whether her own or others, if she has been 
hospitable, if she has washed the feet of the saints, if she has lent a hand to the 
afflicted, and if she has thus done all good works, then her name is certainly rightly 
in the catalogue of honorable widows, even if not at the same time from the list of 
provision. 

There must certainly have been cases at that time where relatively young 
widows did everything they could to be included in the catalogue of widows' 
provisions (and honours) as soon as possible. They let the congregation believe that 
they were no longer thinking of marriage, only of the bridegroom of the soul; they 
only wanted to make themselves useful in the Christian families of the local 
congregation. But their conduct soon proved that they were not serious about such 
pretensions. Rather, they quickly forgot the heavenly bridegroom and sought only to 
be set free again soon. Nor did they keep themselves quiet and withdrawn, as pious 
widows ought, devoting their time to good works; but they learned to be rebaptized 
by the houses, did no proper work, were lazy, talkative, forward, and talked much 
that was not fit, so that Christians who had an eye and a judgment for true Christianity 
had to judge of them, that they had committed the first faith and had turned back 
after Satan. 

Therefore the apostle saith unto Timotheus, The young widow's 
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beat thyself utterly! "I will," he says, "that young widows may be free, beget children, 
keep house, and give no cause to the adversary to reprove." It was such young 
widows, who gave cause for this, that caused the apostle to say, "Let no widow be 
chosen under threescore years of age, . . . and who hath been a man's wife." 
Certainly widows of fifty years of age could be or become the object of provision here 
and there, and also widows who had borne the second or third husband to the grave; 
but their names were not to be entered in the catalogue of honors. If the names of 
such widows were entered in the catalogue of honors, who were at the same time 
right widows according to their disposition and need of support, then it was certainly 
no longer to be feared of such a one, who had been married only once and then had 
been in a state of good works until the age of sixty, in a Christian and reasonable 
way, that she would give such annoyance as some young widows had given. - If a 
right widow could certainly be honored without being the object of provision, if she 
had no need of it (no matter whether her name was in a catalogue of honors or not), 
on the other hand, the principle applied, "But if a believer or a believer has widows, 
let him provide for them, and let not the church be burdened, that they which are right 
widows may have enough." (I refer here to the tenth catacomb inscription on page 
114 of my "Lebensbilder’). 

Now what does our passage on the Institute of Deaconesses in the apostolic 
age contain? Nothing at all. It gives us a number of feminine virtues, which we also 
appreciate in deaconesses, and certainly expect to see in those whom a 
congregation may employ to lend a hand to the afflicted, whether they be sick or well; 
virtues, however, which also adorn many Christian wives and housemothers. And 
she names to us a number of vices: Laziness, lechery, garrulity, which we certainly 
doubly abhor in every female person who lets herself be called a deaconess, but 
which we also highly dislike in every person who is not a deacon and not a 
deaconess. - The passage speaks of widows. 

Some exegetes have gone too far in concluding from this passage that a 
young widow, or one who is not yet old, has tacitly promised the congregation that 
she will not marry again, but will serve the congregation as a deaconess for the rest 
of her life. But what is more wrong without comparison, and indeed downright 
uncharitable and heart-righteous, is what happens more often than once in 
deaconess motherhouses, namely, that such "blessed sisters, such deaconesses, 
who have had their probationary years, should be offered a suitable Christian 
provision in marriage when they are perhaps between thirty and forty-five years of 
age, and should be given the opportunity to marry. 
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they thereupon marry, reproaches, "They have become lustful Against Christ; they 
have transgressed the first faith; they are turned after Satan." 

Nor does the passage say that only widows, or only persons of sixty years of 
age, may be employed by a Christian congregation to "minister to the afflicted"; nor 
does it say that after reaching the age of sixty, deacons or maconesses who have 
been employed by the congregations are to be granted a holiday with provision. The 
passage deals with widows, who are and are not widows, and with how the 
congregation and the ministers of the word are to relate to the one and the other. 

Certainly, a congregation which desires to establish the male diaconate, or 
even the diaconate, in its midst, has as good right and power to do so as in the age 
of the apostles. If it does so, by imposing special duties on those entrusted with it, it 
also assumes in its turn the special duty of providing for such persons and 
remunerating their services. But as little as she can refuse and forbid marriage to 
male deacons, so little has she such a right with respect to deaconesses. Before the 
same could become deacons and deaconesses, they are made man and wife. 1 Cor. 
7,9. 


3. 

W. Léhe. (The pastor's wife not a deaconess.) "It is an arbitrary assertion of 
recent times, based on nothing, that the pastor's wife in her husband's congregation 
is to be a deaconess in the biblical sense. Whether 1 Tim. 3, 11 refers only to the 
wives of the deacons or also to those of the presbyters may be debated. But in any 
case it is clear from the passage that not even the wives of deacons are to be 
deaconesses, but are to walk worthy of the office of their husbands. And yet the wife 
of the deacon would still more naturally recommend herself as a deaconess than 
that of the presbyter or pastor.) Deaconesses are to be childless widows, who want 
to apply the remnant of their lifetime and the accumulated experience of life to the 
special service of the poor and sick, 1 Tim. 5. - Widows are to be; quite naturally, 
because the profession of caring for the poor and sick cannot be united with that of 
wife and housewife. - A wife and housewife may have the most loving heart for the 
poor and sick, but she cannot make the care of the poor and sick her profession in 
life, because she already has another profession. However much she may do and 
work for the good of the suffering, it is only incidental; it is subordinate to her 
housemotherly and conjugal profession. The care of the poor and the service of the 
sick place efforts and sacrifices upon the deaconess which would often virtually 
annul and make impossible the professional work of the housemother." (Der 
evangelische Geistliche. Stuttgart 1852. Vol. 1, 237.) 
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The same, (on the versatility of the deaconess.) "I am neither a painter nor a 
singer. But if | were, | would paint the deaconess as she should be in her various 
circumstances and labors. There would be a whole series of pictures and as many 
songs. | would paint the Virgin in the stable and at the altar; in the laundry, and how 
she clothes the naked in pure linen of mercy; in the kitchen and in the sick-room; in 
the field and at the thrice holy in the choir, and when all alone she sings the 
communicant Nunc Dimittis. | would paint all sorts of pictures of the deaconess 
profession, but in all of them a virgin, not always in a veil, but always a person. And 
why is that? It's quite poetic without you singing the songs to the pictures. Why? 
Because a deaconess should be able to do the least and the greatest, not be 
ashamed of the least, not spoil the highest work of a woman. The feet in the dung 
and dust of lowly work, the hands at the harp, the head in the sunlight of devotion 
and knowledge of JEsu: thus | would paint her on the title-piece of the whole 
collection of pictures. Underneath | would write: Everything she is able to do, to work, 
to play, to sing praise." (In Th. Schafer, Weibliche Diakonie. Stuttgart 1893. cf. 
Herzog, RE. (3), IV, 611.) 


4. 


Prelate Kapff in Stuttgart. He "belonged to the founders of the Stuttgart 
Deaconess House. After the attempt made in 1846 by his friend W. Hosacker to 
establish a deaconess house in Stuttgart had been thwarted mainly by the early 
death of the latter, Kapff gave a new impetus to it by describing in September 1852, 
when he preached on the Gospel of the Good Samaritan, the so extraordinarily 
beneficial effectiveness of the deaconesses in heartfelt words. Through this sermon 
some Christian friends of Stuttgart were inspired to consider the question of 
establishing an independent deaconess house in Stuttgart; and in January 1853 the 
committee for the establishment of such a house met for the first time. Kapff 
remained a member of the committee from that time until his death and attended the 
meetings as often as he was able. 

Rich blessings have come from this work. Many thousands of sick people 
have found excellent care through the work of the sisters, whose number has now 
[in 1881] increased to 212, and in many hospitals in the country (Wurttemberg) the 
beneficial change that has come about with the assumption of nursing and 
supervision by the sisters is greeted with gratitude from all sides, also by municipal 
authorities and physicians. All who have had to do with the work of the deaconesses 
know how the greatest need is that there are always not enough sisters. East, when 
from all 
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When deaconesses were in demand and it was impossible to satisfy all the requests, 
one had to ask oneself: But what was the situation when there were no deaconesses? 
All the more thanks are due to those who gave the impetus for such beneficial work. 

The completed sKapffj was especially obliged to solemnly bless the 
deaconesses leaving the probation for their profession every year at the annual feast. 
He had the sisters come to him beforehand and encouraged them to joyfully trust in 
the help of the Lord in their difficult profession and prayed with them. Before the 
inauguration, he held those heartfelt and intimate speeches at the annual celebration 
of the deaconess house, through which the interest in the deaconess cause was 
always revived in the congregation". (Sixt Karl Kapff, Prelate in Stuttgart, Lebensbild, 
Vol. Il, 195. Stuttgart 1881.) K. 


Are there spelling mistakes in the writing? 
By P. F. E. Pasche. 


In 1544 Luther wrote: "Whoever is so bold that he may deny God or punish lies 
in one word, and wilfully does so again and above that which he has been 
admonished and instructed once or twice, may also, and certainly does, deny God in 
all his words and punish lies. Therefore it is called round and pure, believing all things 
or believing nothing. The Holy Spirit cannot be separated nor divided, that he should 
teach or make believe one thing true and another false." In short, Luther firmly 
believed, and we with him, that the Scriptures never speak falsely, and therefore do 
not contain the least error. Luther firmly believes, and we with him, that God Himself 
speaks to us in the Scriptures, and that God is true, and not a man, that He lies or 
recites something false to us in His book of the Bible. The whole word of God is truth, 
and nothing but truth, as David testifies Ps. 119:160: "Thy word is nothing but truth." 

But how, do we not find numbers here and there in Scripture that contradict 
other passages? Does not the Bible contain several scribal errors? We want to take 
a closer look and examine several passages of Scripture that are often mistaken for 
typographical errors. 


1. How long did the people of Israel dwell in Egypt? 


We read 2 Mos. 12,40: "But the time that the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt 
was 430 years." Whoever looks only at these words must assume that the people of 
Israel spent 430 years in Egypt. And yet we cannot assume this. Why? What compels 
us to assume otherwise? The Word of God itself, viz. 
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The passage Gal. 3, 17: "That the promise should cease by the law, which was given 
430 years later. The law was given soon after the exodus from Egypt, and according 
to this passage from Galatians 430 years after the promise. When did the promise 
happen? It was given to Abraham when he, 75 years old, moved into Canaan. From 
then until Jacob's journey to Egypt was 215 years, and the time of the children of 
Israel in Egypt was also 215 years, and together that is exactly 430 years. 

That it was 215 years from the promise given to Abraham until Jacob's journey 
to Egypt is shown by the following calculation. Abraham was 75 years old when he 
went out from Haran and received the promise, Gen. 12:4. He was 100 years old 
when Isaac was born, Gen. 17:1, 21. So it was 25 years from the promise to Isaac's 
birth. Isaac was 60 years old when Jacob and Esau were born, Gen. 25, 26. That is 
25+60 years to Jacob's birth. Jacob died 147 years old, Gen. 47:28, by which time 
he had already lived 17 years in Egypt, Gen. 47:28, so we have 25+60+147-17 years. 
That is exactly 215 years from the promise until the journey to Egypt. 

How long did the children of Israel dwell in Egypt? From the time Jacob went 
into Egypt until the death of Joseph, 71 years had passed. How do we know that? 
Joseph was 30 years old when he stood before Pharaoh, Gen. 41, 46. Add to that 
seven fruitful and two costly years, and it is 39 years. When Joseph was 39 years 
old, his father Jacob came into Egypt, Gen. 46, 6. Joseph died 110 years old. 110- 
39 leaves 71 years. So at Joseph's death the children of Israel had been in Egypt 71 
years. From Joseph's death to the birth of Moses (Ex. 6:16-26) was 64 years. That 
is 71 -f- 64. Moses was in Egypt for 80 years. Thus we have 71+64+80 years of the 
children of Israel in the land of the Pharaohs. That is together again exactly 215 
years. Thus, the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt 215 years, and from the time of the 
promise until the exodus from Egypt was 430 years. 

We read Gen. 15:16, "But they shall come hither again after four generations." 
So there were only four families in Egypt. This agrees also with Ex. 6, 16-20, where 
the four families are named Levi, Kohath, Amram, Aaron. Levi died 137 years old, 
Kahath 133 Jghre old, Amram 137 years old, Aaron 123 years old. The latter was still 
83 years in Egypt. Kohath was born in Canaan and died Egypt somewhat after 
Joseph. His son Amram was born in Egypt, a little before Joseph died, and was about 
70 years old when his son Moses was born. 

Now there are two other scriptures where only 400 years are mentioned. The 
first one is Gen. 15, 13: "Thy seed shall be strangers in a land that is not theirs; and 
there shall be 
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Forcing them to serve and plague 400 years." The other passage is Apost. 7:6, "Thy 
seed shall be a stranger in a strange land, and they shall make them servants, and 
do evil 400 years." But the explanation is easy; for strangers in a strange land the 
children of Israel were also the 215 years in Canaan; and compelled to serve, made 
servile, treated evil, and afflicted, they were the second half of the 430 years, in 
Egypt. But as only 400 years are mentioned here, the beginning of them is to be 
reckoned thirty years later. The 400 years therefore begin with the expulsion of 
Ishmael, when Isaac was five years old and actually already began to be treated 
badly by Ishmael. 

Smith's Bible Dictionary remarks on this matter: "The 400 years cannot be held 
to be the period of oppression fnnamely in Egypt alone] without a denial of the 
historical character of the narrative of that time, but can only be supposed to mean the 
time from this declaration to the Exodus."! ) Luther also assumes only 215 years for 
Egypt. 

But doesn't it explicitly say that the children of Israel lived in Egypt for 430 
years? Of course Egypt is mentioned here, but not alone. Nothing is excluded. But 
Moses especially remembers Egypt, because there, as Aug. Pfeiffer remarks, the 
affliction of the children of Israel was greatest, and because there also, as Augustin 
remarks, the time of affliction came to an end - totum illud tempus complet et absolvit. 
The sense of the text is, But the time which the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt (here 
the Hebrew reads pausa major Atnach) is 430 years (since that promise, given to our 
father Abraham). For here Moses does not describe the beginning, which is 
described elsewhere, but the end of the 430 years. So also it is said of Thara Gen. 
11:32, that he was 205 years old when he died in Haran, not as if he had lived there 
205 years (no, not even five), but because he completed the 205 years there. To the 
words of the promise Gen. 12:1-4, "And the LORD said unto Abram, Get thee out of 
thy father's country, and from thy friendship, and from thy father's house, unto a land 
which | will shew thee. And | will make thee a great nation, and will bless thee, and 
make thee a great name, and thou shalt be a blessing. | will bless them that bless 
thee, and curse them that curse thee: and in thee shall all kindreds of the earth be 
blessed. So Abram went out, as the LORD had said to him, and Lot went with him. 
Now Abram was seventy-five years old, 


1) Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its antiquities, etc., edited by William 
Smith, classical examiner of the University of London, 1867, p. 157. The later editions 
of this able work are unfortunately infested with destructive negative criticism. 
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When he departed from Haran," we might therefore add by way of explanation: But 
it was 430 years until the end of this promise made to him; for this is the time "that 
the promise should cease by the law, which was made 430 years after," Gal. 3:17. 


2. How many horsemen did David catch from the king at Zobah? 


We read 2 Sam. 8, 4: "And David took of them a thousand and seven hundred 
horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen." Anyone who looks only at this passage 
cannot help but believe that David captured only 1700 horsemen. And yet there were 
many more. How do we know this? What compels us to any other supposition than 
that which the natural sense of these words gives us? Answer: The Scripture itself; 
for it says, 1 Chron. 19:4, "And David won from him a thousand chariots, and seven 
thousand horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen." From this we know that the 
number of horsemen captured by David was 7000. But the Samuel passage speaks 
only of 1700 horsemen. How are we to rhyme this together? How are we to 
accommodate the missing 5300? Are we to assume a clerical error here? But 
consider how anxious the Jews were to preserve the sacred text entirely unchanged. 
The copyist had to look at and pronounce every word in the original before he wrote 
it down. The copy was carefully examined. The absence or too many occurrences of 
a single letter rendered a copy unfit. The result of this care is that all Hebrew 
manuscripts agree completely. One is like the other. For example, in Deut. 32:18, 
one letter is written smaller than the others. And so it is written in all manuscripts that 
have come down to us, with the remark: Small i. With such care on the part of the 
copyists, would it not be downright foolish to assume such a gross scribal error in the 
above passage? Yet it has been done by many. Even Osiander remarks on the 
Samuel passage that probably the number given there is a clerical error, but not that 
in the Chronicles passage, which is older. This does no harm to religion. On this, 
however, D. Aug. Pfeiffer rightly remarks: ''Sed si in minimis conceditur semel talis 
corruptio, quae certitudo erit in maximis ? " 

But how are we to explain the matter? One explanation is this: The word 
"chariots" has been inserted after "a thousand" in 2 Sam. 8:4, and the seven hundred 
horsemen have been thought of as the same number of divisions of ten horsemen 
each. The Authorized Version has also gone along with this and therefore reads: 
"And David took from him a thousand chariots" (this word is missing in the original 
text) "and seven hundred horsemen." Henry comments on this, "The horsemen are here 
said to be seven hundred, but 1 Chron. 18:4 seven thousand. If they divided their 
horsemen by ten in a company, as it is probable they did, the captains and companies 
were 700, but the horsemen "were 7,000." 
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Henry probably found this explanation in Glassius, who published his "Philologia 
Sacra" a few years earlier, in which he argues in favor of this opinion on p. 65 f. 
However, we do not like the fact that the word "chariots" has to be inserted into the 
text. This is rather arbitrary. 

A better explanation is the following. 2 Sam. 8, 4 are only the 1700 horsemen 
counted, who were not in chariots. Whereas 1 Chron. 19, 4: "And David won him 
from a thousand chariots, 7000 horsemen," etc., the men of war in the chariots are 
counted together with the horsemen. In the chariots were 5300 soldiers, who were 
also trained as horsemen, and at the proper time, could dismount and also serve as 
horsemen; thus five or six men in each chariot. Outside the wagons were, as | have 
said, 1700 horsemen. 1700+5300 are 7000. In this way one has a very simple, 
unconstrained, and perfectly natural explanation, without being compelled to insert 
the word "chariots" into the text, as the English Bible does. In addition to this, the 
Scriptures themselves call our attention to this explanation by also mentioning a 
thousand chariots in the Chronicles passage. Such war chariots and horsemen 
worked together in the campaign, supporting and complementing each other. Cf. 
Dieterich's "Antiq. Bibl.", p. 329 sg. This is also indicated by Isa. 22, 6. 7: "Elam 
therefore goes with quiver, chariots, men, and horsemen, and Kir therefore shines 
with shields. And it shall come to pass, that thy chosen valleys shall be full of chariots, 
and horsemen shall encamp at the gates." 


3. Was David's wife Michal childless? 


We read 2 Sam. 6:23, "But Michal Saul's daughter had no child until the day 
she died." Looking at this verse alone, one would think Michal had no child at all. And 
yet we read 2 Sam. 21:8, "The five sons of Michal the daughter of Saul, which she 
bare unto Adriel the son of Barzillai the Mahalothite, the king took." Quickly there are 
again certain people at hand who claim that this is a spelling mistake. For Michal it 
should be Merob, because this older sister of Michal had been Adriel's wife. Thus it 
is written in 1 Sam. 18, 19: "But when the time came that Merob the daughter of Saul 
should be given to David, she was given in marriage to Adriel the Mahalothite." 
Therefore it is said that Michal is a misspelling; instead it should be Merob. 

Others, like Tremellius, Junius, Piscator, insert the word "sister" into the text, 
so that it says 2 Sam. 21:8: The five sons (of the sister) of Michal, the daughter of 
Saul, whom she (namely Merob) had born to Adriel. Still others, as Glassius, Henry, 
and the English Bible, twist the word "born," and turn it into "reared." Merob had given 
the five sons to Adriel. 
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Loren, but her younger sister Michal had adopted and brought her up. Thus reads 
the text of the King James Bible: "The king took the five sons of Michal, the daughter 
of Saul, whom she brought up for Adriel." And Henry remarks on this, "David 
delivered up five of his grandsons, whom Saul's daughter Merab bore to Adriel, 1 Sam. 
18:19, but his daughter Michal brought up." Although this opinion has a great many 
adherents, and even the most eminent older commentators on its side, it is not at all 
satisfactory, because it does too much violence to the text. Aptly remarks D. Pfeiffer 
about the same: "Cui sententiae obstare videtur, quod expresse e Michale suscepti 
dicantur." The text clearly says that Michal "bore" the five "sons" to Adriel. Nothing 
else may be made of these words but what they read. Luther's word also applies 
here, "The Scripture never spake otherwise than it is in itself." Yes, Scripture speaks 
true here also. And therefore Michal is not a misspelling, and the expression XXXX 
XXX means, "which she had born," and can mean nothing else. But how shall it be 
explained? 

The best explanation is this: When it is said in 2 Sam. 21:8 that Michal bore 
Adriel five sons, we see from this that she was by no means childless. According to 
2 Sam. 6, 23 she had to be barren from then until the day of her death as punishment 
for mocking and despising David. From then on she had no more children. This 
explanation is so simple and clear that all contradiction must be silent. It is by no 
means new, but dates back to Solomon ben Melech (in Beck, Targum zu 1 Chron., 
p. 51). In more recent times it is represented by the learned and sagacious D., 
already repeatedly mentioned. Aug. Pfeiffer, in his now rare work "Dubia Vexata" 
(5th ed., 1713, p. 388). - One still objects, to be sure: According to 1 Sam. 18:19, it 
was not Michal, but Merob, who was given to Adriel in marriage; how can this be 
correct with 2 Sam. 21:8, according to which Michal bore Adriel five sons? Answer: 
The latter passage does not speak of Adriel, the husband of Merob, but of another, 
namely Adriel, the son of Barzillai. Nowhere in Scripture do we hear that Merob's 
husband was also a son of Barsillai. Nor is it said anywhere in Scripture that Michal 
did not marry this son of Barsillai. - It is further objected: David did not reclaim Michal 
from Adriel, but from Paltiel. Thus it is said 2 Sam. 3:15: "Ishbosheth sent and took 
her [Michal] from the man Paltiel, the son of Laish." To this Paltiel she had been 
given by Saul. So it is said in 1 Sam. 25:44, "And Saul gave Michal his daughter, 
David's wife, to Phalti the son of Laish, of Gallim." But if she belonged to Phalti or 
Paltiel, how could she belong to Adriel? Answer: According to the law of retribution, 
it could ge 
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that she was snatched away from Paltiel, who had married David's wife, by that 
Adriel, the son of Barsillai, but was later given back to him. One asks: Who should 
have done this to Michal, of whom we read in 1 Sam. 18:28 that she loved David and 
that Saul had given her to him as a wife? But remember, immediately in the following 
verse it says, "Then Saul feared David still more, and became his enemy all the days 
of his life." In haste David had to flee soon after the marriage, and he lamented to his 
friend Jonathan, "There is but a step between me and death." Now he fled hither and 
thither, and - forgot Michal! For what do we hearin 1 Sam. 25:42, 43: "Abigail became 
David's wife. David also took Ahinoam of Jezreel; and they were both his wives." But 
Saul gave Michal his daughter to another, to Paltiel of Gallim. Saul was hard. He 
probably forced her into this marriage for the sake of outward advantages. But how 
if she did not love the man thrust upon her, as she had loved David before, but now 
loved another, Adriel the son of Barzillai, and so left Paltiel and went with the beloved, 
and bore him five sons? Why should she still think of David, who already had two 
other wives, even more than two? For we read 2 Sam. 3:2-5: "And children were born 
to David in Hebron: Amnon his firstborn son, by Ahinoam the Jezreelitess; the other, 
Chileab, by Abigail Nabal's wife the Carmelite; the third, Absalom the son of Maachah 
the daughter of Talmai king of Geshur; the fourth, Adonijah the son of Hagith; the 
fifth, Shaphatiah the son of Abital; the sixth, Jethream, by Egla David's wife. These 
were born to David at Hebron." This is so prolix as to meet the doubts of those who 
read the passage 2 Sam. 21:8 and think, What, Michal bore five sons to Adriel the 
son of Barzillai-Michal, who was David's wife? 

Finally, one more explanation should be mentioned very briefly, and it is the 
simplest one. There is nothing to prevent us from assuming that Merob was also 
called Michal, that she had two names and was the mother of five sons; but the other 
Michal, the younger sister, was always without children. 

Again confirmed (L. u. W. 44, 107): "An actual contradiction, where any 
reconciliation would be unthinkable or impossible, has not yet been discovered." Or 
as Calov put it, "No error, even in trifling matters, no error of memory, can take place 
in all Scripture." Scripture cannot contain scribal errors because the sacred writers 
would be inspired by God. That is why it is so often said, "As it is written." We can 
rely on this, and in all things; for "all Scripture is inspired of God." 
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4. How long after the exit of the children of Israel was the temple built? 


We read 1 Kings 6:1: "In the 480th year after the children of Israel came out 
of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon's kingdom over Israel) in the month 
of Sif, which is the other moon, the house was built unto the LORD." But now it is 
written in Acts 13:20, "God gave them judges at 460 years." But if we subtract 460 
years from 480, that leaves only 30 years for the wilderness wanderings, Joshua, 
Saul, David and Solomon! The Authorized Version notes in the appendix, "This is by 
far the most difficult period in which to harmonize the several chronological references 
in Scripture." To solve the difficulty, one wants to assume 1 Kings 6:1 again a scribal 
error. Instead of 480 it should read 880. But the Hebrew manuscripts all agree and 
do not give the slightest cause for such an assumption. Josephus took 592 years, 
Clemens Alexandrinus 614, Julius Africanus 744, Eusebius 601, Hilarius 561, 
Syncellus 664, etc. But all is not right with Scripture. We ask: Does Scripture really 
speak true here? Can the time from the exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt 
to the beginning of the building of the temple be placed in the 480 years mentioned 
in 1 Kings 6:1? We believe that it does in the following. The friendly reader judges 
for himself. 

After the exodus from Egypt until the entry into the land of Canaan it was 40 
years, 4 Mos. 32, 13. Out of this Joshua reigned in the Promised Land until his death. 
When he stepped over Jordan he was 106 years old. He died 110 years old, Jos. 
24, 31. From the exodus to the completed conquest of Canaan it was 46 years, Jos. 
14, 10. We have put five years for Joshua's reign, because in the Holy Scriptures no 
other contradictory sum is mentioned. In these five years we can easily fit everything 
that is reported in the Book of Joshua about this successor of Moses. So far, 
therefore, we have the 40 years of the wilderness wanderings and the five years 
from the entry into the Promised Land to the death of Joshua, a total of 46 years. 

Now follows the time of the judges. It is introduced by eight years of bondage 
under Mesopotamia, Judges 3, 8. 3, 8. That is 46+8 - 53 years. Then follows the first 
judge, Athniel, who reigned 40 years. Of him we read Judges. 3, 11: "Then the land 
was quiet 40 years. And Athniel the son of Kenaz died." 63+40 - 93 years. Then 18 
years of servitude under the Moabites are mentioned. We read Judges. 3:14, "And 
the children of Israel served Eglon king of Moab 18 years." But in order not to get 
out more than 480 years in all, we must reckon 14 of these 18 years in the time of 
Athniel, and think of it something like this: The Moabites first oppressed only the 
Israelites beyond the 
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Jordan, and not yet very hard, so that Athniel, who was already old and infirm, did 
nothing against them. But after his death they became bolder and bolder, crossed 
the Jordan, took the city of palm trees and went so wild that the children of Israel 
cried out to the Lord for help. This time of terror lasted four years. We ask: Is this 
insertion of a part of the time of oppression into the time of the previous judge 
permissible? Why not? It seems even very natural, nor is there anything in Scripture 
against it. The King James Bible remarks in the appendix: "It is in the highest degree 
probable that in some cases the oppressions and the judgeships overlapped one another, 
being referable to different portions of the land." We therefore include the first of these 
18 years in the reign of judge Athniel, and only the last four, in which the Israelites 
were especially violently plagued by the Moabites, we let take place between this 
and the next judge. Thus we would have 93+4-97 years so far. The next judges are 
Ehud and Samgar, 80 years, Judges 3:30. 3, 30. The "after" v. 31 means: make after 
the death of Ehud. That is 97+80 = 177 years. The Richt. 4, 3 falls at the end of the 
last mentioned 80 years, that is in the time of Samgar. There is nothing in Scripture 
to contradict this, it is even very probable; for we read Judg. 4, 1. 2: "But the children 
of Israel did evil again in the sight of the LORD, when Ehud was dead. And the LORD 
sold them into the hand of Jabin king of the Canaanites." This happened after the 
death of Ehud, in the time of Samgar the judge. Thus it is quite scriptural for us to 
place this twenty years' servitude again in the time of the previous judge. The next 
judges were Deborah and Barak, 40 years, Judges. 5:31, We now have 177+40 = 
217 years. The seven years of bondage under the Midianites (Judges 6:1) we rightly 
let fall in the end of the latter 40 years, of which it was said, "And the land, was quiet 
40 years." It was quiet means: there was no fighting. True, the people were sorely 
oppressed by the Midianites for the last seven of the 40 years, but nothing was done 
against them by force of arms until God again sent them a Saviour and a Redeemer 
at the close of the seven years' bondage, which was at the same time the close of 
the 40 years. This time it was the judge Gideon, who also reigned 40 years, Judges 
8, 28. 8, 28. Now there are 217+40 = 257 years. Next is Abimelech with three years, 
Judg. 9:22, which would be 257+3 = 260 years. On top of that Thola with 23, Richt. 
10:2, makes 260+23=283 years. Then Jair at 22, guideline. 10, 3, is 283+22=305 
years. Now follow 18 years of bondage under the hand of the Philistines and 
Ammonites, Judges. 10, 7-9; so in total 305+18 = 323. The six years of the judge 
Jephthah, Judges. 12, 7, fall into the 18 years mentioned before. 
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Servitude. Now Ebzan (Richt. 12,8) follows with seven, Elon (Richt12,11) with ten, 
Abdon (Richt. 12, 14) with eight, together 25. That is 323+25=348 years. Samson's 
and Eli's 40 years (Judg. 16, 31; 1 Sam. 4, 18) come in the 40 years of bondage 
under the Philistines, Judg. 13, 1. This harmonizes with the Scriptures. This is now 
348+40 = 388. Samuel receives 9 years before Saul and 38 years together with Saul 
(1 Sam. 7, 2); first nine years before Saul. Then we have 388+9 = 397 years since 
the children of Israel came out of Egypt. 

Now Samuel and Saul (1 Sam. 7, 15. 2; Apost. 13, 21) follow with a total of 40, 
David (1 Kings 2, 11) with 40 and Solomon with three years before the beginning of 
the temple building. That is 83 years. Thus we got 397+83 = 480 years, exactly the 
total mentioned in 1 Kings 6:1. We see the good Lord speaks true even in this much 
disputed passage. We have no need to assume a clerical error. Luther's word also 
applies here: "The Scripture has never spoken otherwise than it is in Himself." 

The only difficulty now is the passage Apost. 13,20, where 450 years are 
mentioned. But the attentive reader has seen that we only got 352 years for the time 
of the judges. How is that correct? Are not there about a hundred years missing? 
This indeed seems to be a great difficulty. And yet even this is not so bad as it seems 
at first sight. There is no real contradiction here either. Let us consider this: 1 Acts. 
13, 20 reads, "God gave them judges at (wc¢ = about) 450 years except the prophet 
Samuel." So a very definite time is not given at all. 2 It is not impossible that Paul has 
the 450 years begin with the Exodus from Egypt. This would lengthen the period of 
Judges by the 40 years under Moses and the five under Joshua, and we would have 
352+145 = 397 years from the Exodus to Samuel. When the apostle says: "He gave 
them judges until Samuel the prophet," we may certainly add the whole time of 
Samuel, that is, also the 38 years that he judged the people together with Saul. But 
then we have 397+138 = 435 years, and this would quite agree with the expression: 
about 450 years. 4 The adverb we is also not seldom used as a preposition, and 
could then mean as much as "after." The passage from Acts would then have the 
sense: He gave them judges after 450 years. This is what the English Bible means 
when it remarks in the Appendix, "Textual criticism, however, gives another turn to the 
Apostle's words, making them refer to a period before the time of the Judges (see R. V.); 
starting, possibly, from the birth of Isaac, which was the beginning of the fulfilment of 
the promise made to Abraham." Originally w¢ was used only with prepositional 
expressions, e.g. ppuyava av/-. 
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Agyovtes &¢ Eni mop, with the intention of kindling fire. Thus @¢ gradually 
came to be used as a preposition itself, which, however, was usually joined to the 
accusative. Thus in Homer: dei tov duoiov ayer & Ed¢ > TOV Ouoiov, always the same 
leads God towards the same. 

"Later a stereotyped formula developed from it, in which for the language the validity 
of a preposition was given." (D. Karl Schenkl, Wérterbuch, 1886.) We do not say that 
Apost. 13, 20 is to be understood in this way, but it points to a new possibility. 

Finally it should be pointed out that it could not have been more than 480 years 
from the Exodus to Solomon, because according to 1 Chron. 7, 50-53 there were only 
twelve families during this period: Aaron (Ex. 7, 7; Deut. 4, 3, 39), Eleazar, Phinehas, 
Abishua, Baki, Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, Amariah, Ahitob, Zadok (who anointed 
Solomon king), and Ahimaaz (who was a boy under David). The Greek translation of 
the Septuagint also confirms the passage 1 Kings 6:1 as correct, but admittedly does 
not begin the reckoning until the end of the forty years' wandering in the wilderness, 
so that instead of 480 it counts only 440 years. With this change of the sacred text 
those translators showed as little reverence for God's word as now the great number 
of those who look for a scribal error here and add several centuries. But in so doing 
they only entangle themselves and make matters more difficult for themselves, just 
as the 440 years of the Septuagint do not agree either with the wording of Scripture 
or with history. "Thinking they were wise, they became fools," Rom. 1:22. 


5. Does Scripture miss when it calls Ahaz the king of Israel? 


We read 2 Chron. 28, 19: "The LORD humbled Judah because of Ahaz, the 
king of Israel." Here the Scripture calls Ahaz the king of Israel, and yet he was the 
king of Judah. So incomprehensible does this seem, that the Septuagint and Vulgate 
have without more ado put for "Israel's" the word "Judah." Luther has followed them 
in this. Likewise, 2 Chron. 21, 2 Jehoshaphat is called the king of Israel, and yet he 
was the king of Judah. How is this true? Do we now have to admit that the Bible also 
contains spelling mistakes? Come on! Let us see. We say: 1. If we read a little further 
in the latter place, 2 Chron. 21:2, at the end of the fourth verse it says of some of the 
"princes of Israel. Here also Judah is meant by Israel, as the context shows. Is this 
now also a scribal error? At this point, however, the Septuagint and the Vulgate stick 
to the Hebrew text! (2) The simplest way of lifting the difficulty is this: When the sacred 
writer calls King Ahaz (who was after all king of Judah) the king of Israel, he makes 
use of a familiar figure of speech, the so-called synecdoche. He calls him the king of 
Israel, because he was king over two tribes of Israel, Judah and Israel. 
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and Benjamin, reigned. Not only so, but he reigned over many that fell out of the ten 
tribes of Israel to Asa the father of Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. 15:9, 3. The name Israel 
is acommon name, in which all the tribes share together. Now since Ahaz reigned 
over two tribes, why should he not be called king of Israel? But because other kings 
arose in Israel, who opposed the kings of Jerusalem, it came to pass, for the sake of 
distinction, that the kings of Jerusalem were called the kings of Judah, because they 
dwelt in the tribe of Judah. But the kings of Judah must not be altogether denied the 
name of Israel. (4) Ahaz could justly be called king of Israel, not as regent over the 
ten tribes, but as imitator of idolatry in Israel; for we read 2 Chron. 28, 2: "Ahaz walked 
in the ways of the kings of Israel. For this purpose he made cast images of Baalim." 
5. when Ahaz king of Judah, 2 Chron. 28, 19, is called the king of Israel, this is 
corroborated by all the Hebrew manuscripts, which always read in agreement. All 
have six times the reading: king or chief of Israel; but the sense is: king or chief of 
Judah; besides the passages mentioned, e. g. also 2 Chron. 12, 6: "Then the chiefs 
of Israel humbled themselves." Judah is meant. Some manuscripts of the Septuagint 
adhere here to the original text, others do not; but the Vulgate follows the Hebrew 
here. Further, Micah 1:14, "The city of Achsib shall lack kings of Israel." The sense 
is, Judah; for we see from Jos. 15:44 that Achsib was in the tribe of Judah. 

So the scripture does not contain any spelling mistake or anything erroneous 
even in these places. It speaks the full truth even in the seemingly most insignificant 
things. Nor are there any errors in its historical communications. The errors are not 
in the Bible, but in man; they do not come from reading the Bible, but solely from 
reading the Bible, but not believing what it clearly says. We must confess with David, 
"The testimony of the LORD is sure, and makes the foolish wise," Ps. 19:8. We speak 
with Eusebius (+ 338): "| consider it presumption, if any man should presume to say 
that the Holy Scriptures were wanting." 2) - Or do we have to correct the Hebrew text 
according to the Septuagint in these passages? Not at all! The Hebrew text has come 
down to us unchanged, and its historical data are perfectly correct. We have no 
cause to change the Hebrew. Bible to be changed. "To wish to correct it according 
to the Septuagint, or even according to heathen writings, is nothing else than to 
regulate and mend the light according to the standard of darkness! God preserve 
every Christian from such enterprise!" 3) 


2) In Psalm. 33. 3) L.u. W. 18, 338. 
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6. How many souls came with Jacob to Egypt? 


Stephen spoke before the high council in Jerusalem Apost. 7, 14: "And Joseph 
sent and fetched his father Jacob, and all his friendship, 76 souls." But now we read 
Gen. 46:27: "All the souls of the house of Jacob that came into Egypt were 70." The 
Hebrew text, the Urtext, has the number 70, but the Greek translation of the 
Septuagint has the number 75. And the Holy Spirit in the New Testament has 
rendered here not the Urtext, but the Septuagint translation. Obviously, the number 
70 in the Hebrew text is entered by the Holy Spirit. But it is equally clear that the 
Greek translators did not translate the original text accurately at this point. They 
obviously deviate from the original text here. How is it then that the New Testament 
followed the Greek translators in this? 

Calvin, Beza, and others say that the number 75 in Luke is a scribal error. 
They think Luke did not write five, but Travtus, all. So also Gen. 46:27, XX, all the 
souls of the house of Jacob that came into Egypt, were 70. So, they say, Luke had it. 
But a copyist had easily made mavtec 

could make, and now it was right with the forged Septuagint. It seems at first 
sight, however, that such a scribal error could easily have occurred. Yet it is very 
improbable, nay sheer impossible, when we consider that all the ancient manuscripts 
both of the Septuagint at Gen. 46, 27, and of the New Testament Lei Apost. 7, 14, 
always agree in having only the number 75. If the "five" had only come into the text 
by mistake, would there not immediately have been Christian scholars at hand who 
would have quickly eliminated such a spelling mistake? Certainly! It is highly 
improbable that such an oversight should not have been noticed and corrected by 
anyone in antiquity for centuries. But what is the result? This, that the Septuagint 
changed it here with a certain intention and in agreement, but Luke kept this change 
by inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

Christians certainly agree that they must not assume a scribal error in 
Scripture without urgent necessity. Here there is no such necessity. Consider: the 
Greek translation of the Septuagint was in the hands of Jews and Gentiles in apostolic 
times. They were much better acquainted with it than with the original Hebrew text. 
Also the apostles and evangelists did not quote from the original text, but from the 
Greek translation. The Greek translation had the number 75, and this number was 
known to the people. If Luke had suddenly put 70 for it, would not the simple-minded 
have thought that he had falsified the Scriptures? Yes, he would only have 
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Confusion caused and a nuisance given. Admittedly, if the Hebrew text had been 
better known, it would certainly have put the number 70. 

But is the Scripture really true when it says with that translation that there were 
75 souls? How do the Greek translators arrive at this number? We read in Gen. 46:20 
that Manasseh and Ephraim were born to Joseph in Egypt. To this verse the 
Septuagint has added the following words: "But the sons of Manasseh, whom Syra 
his concubine bare to him, were Machir. But Machir begat Galaad. But the sons of 
Ephraim the brother of Manasseh were Satalaam and Taam; the son of Satalaam 
Edem." By this addition the Septuagint has gained four new members of the house 
of Jacob. Consequently, then, v. 22, instead of 14, it puts the number 18. But v. 27, 
instead of 70, it puts the number 75, because it may include the said Syra, the 
concubine of Manasseh. So it does not reckon only Joseph and his two sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, as the Hebrew text does, but it includes others of Joseph's 
family, all of whom were then alive when Jacob went into Egypt. And when the Holy 
Spirit repeats this in the New Testament, the number 75 will certainly agree with 
historical fact. The difference is only this: The original text only counts Joseph and 
his two sons (Gen. 46, 26. 27), but the translation also counts other members of the 
house of Joseph. 

That the original text is correct we can see from the fact that the Septuagint 
itself uses both numbers. Gen. 46, 27 it says 75 (because it counts several of 
Joseph's family), and Deut. 10, 22 it says 70, because it counts the same as the 
Hebrew text. 

Dr. Doddridge gives this solution: "Stephen speaks of all that went with him 
(Jacob), and so excludes Jacob himself, and the two afterwards born (Hezron and 
Hamul), and Joseph and his children, which reduces the number thus: The eleven 
brethren, with Dinah, their sister, and fifty-two that had descended from them, amount 
to sixty-four; to which, adding eleven wives, (some of the patriarchs having, probably, 
buried theirs, and but few of their children being yet married,) they amount in all to 
seventy-five." 

So here again there is more than a pretty good explanation of the apparent 
contradiction. Here also the Scriptures speak the full truth, and contain nothing 
erroneous or defective, no error of writing or memory. We do not deny that there are 
passages in Scripture which we do not understand fully and completely at first sight 
or at all. But this is not because of the Scriptures, as if they were dark, but because 
of our ignorance. The same passage that seems dark to us may have been light and 
clear to the contemporaries of the sacred writers. "But that we should understand 
many things which the Scriptures 
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offers us, do not rightly understand, from this it truly does not follow that the prophets 
and apostles have now and then erred, that there are also confused and inconsistent 
statements to be found in the Bible; the defect here lies in men, not in the Scriptures." 
(Lutheran 48, p. 151.) To speak with Luther, "But where we shall lack understanding, 
let us leave the mastery to the Holy Spirit, only that we will not allow the text thus to 
be torn and confused. For | will rather confess that | understand it not." (In 1545.) 
And again, "There is no jesting with God's word. If thou canst not understand it, 
remove thy hat from off it." (In 1526.) 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary it. 


1. America. 


From the Synod. At the end of this month, May 29, our practical seminary for 
preachers at Springfield, III, will celebrate its 75th anniversary. The institution was 
founded, chiefly at the suggestion of Father Wyneken, by Father Lohe at 
Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, at Fort Wayne, Ind. in the year 1846. Dr. W. Sihler, then 
already pastor of St. Paul's Parish in Fort Wayne, was entrusted by Lohe with the 
direction of the institution. The institution was transferred by donation to the Missouri 
Synod, formed in 1847, as early as 1848, removed to St. Louis in 1861, and, when 
space here became too limited, to Springfield, Ill. in 1875. During the existence of 
the institution no less than 1540 candidates have been discharged from it into the 
preaching ministry. From this number it is already evident what a great importance 
the Springfield Institution has had, and still has, in the blessed work and propagation 
of the Synod. It is true that the number of candidates who have come out of the so- 
called theoretical seminary at St. Louis is 2651, which is 1111 more; but because 
our St. Louis seminary, according to the Synod, requires a classical education, it has 
grown up relatively slowly. Therefore, already in the first decades of the Synod, the 
practical institution had an extremely important task. It had to cover the shortage of 
teachers during this time. Our colleague, Prof. Furbringer, offers the following 
statistical data: Candidates of the practical institution from 1846 to 1871: 272, from 
1871 to 1896: 609, from 1896 to 1921: 659. The number of St. Louis candidates in 
the periods mentioned is: 113 - 808 - 1740. The original purpose of the institution 
determines its character. L6he spoke about it as follows: "An institution which has 
as its purpose the most thorough possible, but also the most rapid possible 
equipping of preachers and pastors for the countless abandoned German co- 
religionists and for newly immigrating congregations of our tribe and confession. It 
is not intended to be a theological institution in the usual German sense, but a 
planting school of preachers and pastors, whose study is a rigorous preparation for 
the holy ministry. 
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lige Amt itself." This character the Institution still has now, and it has proved itself with 
this character in experience, D. Walther wrote in 1861 to Fr. Brunn in Steeden, 
Germany, when he had offered to open an "advertising place" for our practical 
institution in America: "We have had the experience here for fifteen years that it is by 
no means to be regarded merely as a matter of necessity, if one draws into this 
ministry those who are not instructed in old languages, but who have a heart full of 
faith and full of love for Christ and the fellow redeemed, and at the same time have a 
good mind and other gifts necessary for church service." We, too, for our own part, 
can only concur in the judgment pronounced in these words of D. Walther, after 
having observed for several decades in all parts of the Synod the ministerial activity 
of such pastors as have sprung from the practical institution. Induced by 
circumstances, changes have been made in details. In order to obtain a more uniform 
preliminary education, a proseminary was connected with the institution as early as 
the year 1852, and Latin was included in the course of instruction of the proseminary. 
The last Synod of Delegates (Detroit 1920) extended the proseminary course by one 
year. Circumstances have been such that all our pastors who enter the ministry in 
the United States and Canada must be bilingual. This circumstance places greater 
demands on preliminary training. Also, the necessary school keeping of most pastors 
requires increased training in educational subjects. It now stands that in the three- 
year proseminary course about the national high school standard is reached. 
Incidentally, the arrangement we have in our practical seminary for preachers is by 
no means a new thing in the church. We find it in the church of the early centuries. 
And that Luther did not consider previous classical training or knowledge of the basic 
languages of Scripture a conditio sine qua non for the "plain preacher" is evident from 
his oft-quoted words on this point. On the other hand, we do not intend to go in the 
direction of those American sectarian churches from which comes the confession 
that the so-called classical training for the preaching ministry, even the study of the 
Greek language in which the New Testament is written, has pretty generally fallen 
away. This is something the faithful Lutheran church cannot get involved in precisely 
because of its position on the Scriptural principle. The Christian church needs a 
number of people who are equal and superior to the educated of this world in terms 
of "scientific" training - the word used in its proper sense. This gives, in a certain 
sense, "two classes of ministers." But the common knowledge of the pure Gospel 
binds these and other differences in the Church into a solidly united whole, which 
successfully overcomes even the disorders of the flesh which may seek to assert 
themselves. This is what our Synod has been able to experience. Thanks be to God 
for his grace! FxP: 

The renewal of the school fight in Michigan. Bad news is coming out of the 
state of Michigan. The state legislature passed a bill in March that also puts parochial 
schools under state control. The curriculum, the textbooks. 
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and the ability of the teachers must meet the standards of the State Board of 
Education. This law need not necessarily be the end of our parochial schools in 
Michigan. It is obvious, however, that a school board hostile to the parochial schools 
can suppress individual and even all parochial schools at will. We saw this happen 
twenty-some years ago in the school fight then being waged. Moreover, in Michigan 
next year (1922) another bill will be submitted to the popular vote which will abolish 
all private and parochial schools in the State. This bill, if we are informed correctly, is 
also backed by the great majority of sectarian preachers. We presume for the present 
that this bill will be rejected by the popular vote, because it is too directly contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States. Should it be adopted in the popular vote of the 
State of Michigan, the Supreme Court of the United States would be likely to declare 
the law unconstitutional. But on men we cannot rely even on this point. There has 
been a general unconstitutional sentiment among us, namely, of late years. F. 
P. 

We were recently urged by a Church Federation on the Pacifi c Coast to 
advocate the restriction of immigration from southwestern Europe. We place here a 
few words from the circular: "The pestiferous English sparrow, with high birthrate, 
is rapidly replacing our native birds, which destroy for us native weed seeds and 
insects. In the same manner, similarly rapidly reproducing immigrants from 
Southeastern Europe threaten with extinction the type which founded America. 
Millions who know little about American ideals are trekking coastward to sail to 
America. They are the type who submitted to taxes supporting a Jesuitical primate 
whose monthly salary equaled the former yearly salary of our President. We, who 
believe passionately in conserving America for its God-sent world-mission, can 
hasten the close of those floodgates, also the Americanization of those already here, 
by petitioning Congress for immediate action on above bills." Meaning the bills that 
restrict immigration. We think another plan to preserve the old American way of life 
is more American. How about "we" real Americans give up birth control and instead, 
with God's blessing, develop a “high birth rate" as well? "The pestiferous English 
sparrow, with high birthrate," does not lead a club life, but is tellingly called passer 

F. P. 

Once again, the "uniform marriage law." From Washington it is reported, "A 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Federal Constitution to grant to Congress 
the power to make uniform marriage and divorce laws for the whole country has been 
introduced by Representative Codd, a Republican of Michigan." As long as we can 
remember, for about fifty years, the same motion has been before Congress about a 
dozen times without being adopted. F.P. 

Hoover, the ''Benefactor of Germany." According to a report in the Associated 
Press of May 3, Hoover, our present Secretary of Commerce, told the 
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Committee on Ways and Means in the House of Representatives, "that there was an 
imperative need to protect American industries against injury from the resurgent 
German trade." 

Education and Criminality. The following is not written by a Lutheran pastor 
or schoolman, but by Joseph A. Faurot, a senior police officer in New York City, in 
the February number of the American Magazine (pp. 102. 103): "Most of our 
crimes, as statistics show, are committed by young men between eighteen and 
twenty-five years old. In most cases these boys become criminals because they 
have not had home-training, or else have had the wrong kind of home-training. If 
one or both of the parents are dead, or if they both are away from the home, either 
because they are at work or because they neglect the home, a boy drifts into bad 
company. Some parents think their children are 'smart' in disregarding authority. 
They even defend and uphold their children in acts of malicious mischief. It is 
almost a crime itself against the child and against society not to teach the child to 
respect authority. And authority, like charity, should begin at home." This is a well- 
founded accusation against family life and child rearing in the families of a large part 
of our people. Only this complaint is one-sided in that it is directed only against home 
education and not also against the public school education of the country. This one- 
sidedness can be explained by the writer's low opinion of the value of the public 
school as an educational institution. For he continues, "It is a common mistake to 
say that most criminals are ignorant or illiterate. If this were true, criminality ought 
to diminish as illiteracy grows less common; but it has not done this. Here in New 
York State the law requires all children under sixteen who are in proper mental and 
physical condition to attend school. Yet, as I said before, most of our arrests are of 
young men between eighteen and twenty-five years old. They have been brought 
up under this law, so they must have received at least a common-school education. 
Crimes such as forgery, embezzlement, obtaining money under false pretenses are 
committed by men who are neither ignorant nor illiterate. The recent bond thefts in 
the New York financial district were committed by an organized band directed by 
a master mind. Educated people are often charged with larceny, sex-crimes, 
shoplifting, defrauding hotel-keepers and landlords, as well as with robbery and 
homicide. .... . One need not be a pessimist to recognize that the schools are without 
direct influence in diminishing the number of crimes committed. The saying that 
for every school which opened a prison would close has never held true in fact. The 
only education which has an influence upon the child as to criminal tendencies is 
that offered by examples of conduct and environment." Obviously, the police 
commissioner, in his judgment, has only the public school, maintained by the state, 
in mind, and passes an almost scathing judgment on it as an educational institution. 
If there were not also Christian parochial schools in the country, which, because 
God's word is prevalent in them, are real schools of education, then, in spite of his 
polite assurance to the contrary, there would be much cause for pessimism with 
regard to the education of the youth of our country. For frankly 
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In the same way that education in the home and in the public schools leaves much 
to be desired, it follows that the school of practical life, in so far as it can and should 
train people to observe the laws of the land by examples of conduct and 
environment, is in a sad state. True education is only possible and effective where 
God's Word is used in home, school and church as the supreme rule of education 
and the best means of education. God's Word instructs man to blessedness through 
faith in Jesus Christ and to godliness, which is also useful for welfare in this life. Such 
a Christian education leads, among other things, to respect for every lawful authority 
in its sphere of application. And on top of that, it gives the strength to resist the evil 
impression of evil examples and immoral surroundings in this evil world. Of course 
it would be more than presumptuous to say that no child brought up in the Christian 
way can go astray, but all children on whom a truly Christian education has not been 
wholly in vain give their educators a pretty sure assurance that they will not become 
criminals. H-n. 
ll. Abroad. 

Germany and its Lawyers' Association. We read: "The German Jurists' 
Association issues a declaration stating: No honest man, no state claiming trust in 
the council of nations may promise the unfulfillable. That would be a procedure 
‘against good faith,’ against the custom of reasonable intercourse from state to state, 
and against Germany's honor. We Germans are used to keeping our word. So we 
also want to fulfil the Treaty of Versailles, as far as it lies within the bounds of 
possibility, not because we believe ourselves guilty of the crime which the World War 
brought upon Europe, nor because we could recognise as fair and just what is 
imposed upon us, but because we have concluded the Treaty, even if under the 
heaviest pressure, and because in Germany not only the lawyers know it, but the 
whole people feel it: Pacta sunt servanda. But that is precisely why we must not and 
do not want to promise the obviously impossible. Our Foreign Minister and his 
companions, on their difficult journey to London, should know that the whole of 
Germany, united as it is only in the greatest moments of its history, stands behind 
them in the unbending determination not to inflict anything that we cannot achieve. 
Come what may, better dead than slave'! This is what the popular demonstrations in 
Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, and Darmstadt testified to, as did thousands of meetings and 
letters." The resolution "Better dead than a slave" comes a little late. It makes no 
sense after one has made revolution and surrendered arms. 

F. P. 

The "Christian Socialists" in Austria. The following is reported from Vienna: 
"The Christian Socialists won a majority of three votes over the united opposition 
parties in the recent election for the Austrian House of Representatives." This is 
probably explained by the fact that Austria's population is in the majority Catholic. 

Struggle among the Protestants of Ireland. The following is reported from 
Dublin: "The Presbyterian clergyman Irwin of Ulster, who recently left the United 
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States to make propaganda for Ireland's independence movement, will be called to 
account by the synod of his church in Belfast for his activity in the interests of Ireland." 

The English clergy and the blame for the war. The question of who is to blame 
for the war will not be settled even in the Church of England. A member of the English 
clergy addressed a letter to the Manchester Guardian, which, as already reported, 
concluded thus: "Without delay it must be stated at once that we are partly to blame 
for the outbreak of the war. | am firmly convinced that not only hundreds - if not 
thousands - of English clergy wholeheartedly agree with this letter. David Dorrity, Hon. 
Canon of Manchester. St. Ann's, Manchester, March 8." The newspapers, even the 
ecclesiastical ones, are at present receiving copious pamphlets from Ireland, 
England, and France, discussing the "moral cause" of the war. Truly one cannot read 
it all. But one can see from it that this question does not give the nations pause. Nor 
can it be determined whether and to what extent the natural conscience, which feels 
responsible before God, really seeks expression in the letters. To all concerned, 
however, this much should be certain on some reflection '-as the Canon of Manchester 
points out-that neither the English Prime Minister, nor the German Prime Minister, nor 
any other governmental person, nor any number of governmental persons, can 
decide the question of the "moral cause" of the war for other men. What is right or 
wrong in the moral field must be decided by each man for himself and before God on 
the basis of an examination of the facts. It would, however, be a triumph of natural 
reason or of justitia civilis, which our Lutheran confession still recognizes in the 
natural man, if all those involved were to come together to investigate the question of 
guilt and, according to the findings, distribute "the indemnities" pro rata. This would 
contribute, at least temporarily, to the natural "reconciliation of nations" of which there 
is so much talk. But we must confess that we dare not hope for this "in view of the 
present so serious and unprecedented state of affairs." Nor do we believe that the 
good Canon of Manchester will prevail with the English clergy in urging an inquiry into 
the question of guilt. We do not believe this, although we read in a despatch from 
London dated April 26: "A number of members of the British House of Commons have 
addressed a letter to Prime Minister Lloyd George urging the Government not to 
permit the occupation of further German territory. The letter also expresses the hope 
that Britain will make a special effort to come to an amicable agreement on the whole 
question of compensation. The letter is signed by former Prime Minister Asguith, 
Labour leaders Henderson and Clynes, Manor Barnes and Lord Robert Cecil." God's 
wrath is kindled over the whole world because of the contempt of the gospel. Only 
Christ's "little flock" will take advantage of the present world situation to long to get 
out of this world and into the rest of heaven. Fi /P: 

Japan and women's suffrage. The following was reported from Tokyo at the 
end of April: "The Japanese upper house has passed the bill concerning political 
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rights on which Japan's women's rights activists had placed such high hopes, was 
discarded. The bill that had passed the lower house would have given women the 
right to attend political meetings and join political associations." 

A Spanish indictment of America. The Madrid paper La Libertad, in its April 
30 issue, carries an editorial that goes into the religious field. It says: "No one who is 
an average observer and reads the news about what is happening in the United 
States can deny the existence of a public opinion there that is dangerous to world 
peace. Publicists and advocates of the new imperialism there promote the tendency 
of the North American mind to become the mandator and the enforcer. The publicists 
and the advocates of the new imperialism there promote the tendency of the North 
American spirit to proclaim itself the mandator and executor of all kinds of aspirations 
extending to other countries. They exalt their race above all other races on earth, 
and make a dogma of it, preaching the necessity of organizing a military and a naval 
power, which shall become the weapon for the execution of tasks entrusted to them 
by God." This requires several qualifications. We too are well aware that among a: 
portion of the inhabitants of our country the tendency criticized exists. For some time 
before the World War we were confronted with statements such as these: "We 
Americans ought to dictate to the world. When we asked who was to be understood 
by "Americans," we usually received the reply, "The Anglo-Saxon race." But "Anglo- 
Saxon" Americans are not Americans per se after all. They were, and are, included 
in the so-called "hyphenated Americans" even by Americans of Anglo-Saxon 
descent. The Spanish paper itself is reminiscent of Americans like Lincoln, for whom 
the idea of Anglo-Saxon world domination by appeal to a divine decree was quite 
remote. These Americans are not extinct even today. It is to be hoped that the Anglo- 
Saxon "hyphenated Americans," instructed by the terrible consequences of the 
World War, especially for our country, will turn to the course of the old and true 
Americans; incidentally, it must be remembered that other people are also striving 
for world domination and thus constitute a standing danger to the peace of mankind. 
This is true of the Roman Church, of international Jewry, of international Logism, and 
of international Socialism. That the yellow race, under the leadership of Japan, seeks 
the "freedom" of the peoples under Japanese domination is spoken by Japanese and 
is pretty generally accepted as fact by our press. Perhaps the moderate Socialists, 
resp, the workers' parties, have at first the best prospects for the realization of their 
ideas of domination. They hold that they are entitled to rule in the world on the 
principle of majority. The best calculators in the world, the leaders of the Roman 
Church, are therefore already in several places entering into alliances with the 
Socialists. In all this striving for world dominion, it is a great comfort to know and to 
keep present that JEsus Christ is still seated at the right hand of God, and holds the 
reins of world dominion firmly in His almighty hands amid all the chaos of the efforts 
to rule among men. F.P. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 67. June 1921. No. 6. 


"The lips of the priest shall keep the doctrine." 
Mal. 2, 7. 


The pure Lutheran Church differs from the sects and from the papal church first 
and foremost in that it accepts the Bible, the Word of God inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
as the only guideline for doctrine and life. "We believe, teach, and confess," says the 
introduction to the Formula of Concord, "that the one rule and guide by which all 
doctrines and teachers are to be judged and discerned is the prophetic and apostolic 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments alone; as it is written: 'Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path,' Ps. 119. And St. Paul: 'If an angel come down 
from heaven, and preach otherwise, let him be accursed,' Gal. 1." 

Luther once confessed to the Papal Church at the Diet of Worms in 1621, that 
is, four hundred years ago: "Unless | am overcome by testimonies of Holy Scripture or 
by clear, bright reasons - for | believe neither the Pope nor the Councils alone, because 
it is evident that they have often erred and contradicted themselves - | am overcome 
by the sayings of Holy Scripture which | have cited, and my conscience is captive to 
God's Word. Revoke | can nothing, and will nothing." 

Even at Marburg in 1629, Luther did not allow himself to be bound by passages 
from the old church teachers, but adhered strictly to God's Word. "We have God's 
Word and text for us, which they do not have," Luther said when he reported from the 
pulpit on the course and conclusion of the Marburg discussion to his congregation in 
Wittenberg. To our Luther his doctrine was divine truth, for he had drawn it from God's 
Word; Zwingli and his comrades, on the other hand, in spite of the clear word of 
Scripture, did not want to bow under it. To this Luther referred when he cried out to 
them, "You have a different spirit from ours." 
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It is just this other spirit that has ever done great harm in the church, and which 
also in this our time proudly and insolently raises its head and brings untold disaster 
upon Christendom. All those who think that they are allowed to deviate from the Holy 
Scriptures in any way, or that they have to give room to human interpretations of the 
Scriptures because of an advanced age, do not have the slightest indication for this 
in the Scriptures themselves. On the contrary, Scripture teaches that it clearly and 
distinctly presents God's revealed Word, and that we are not to expect any new 
revelations, but are to adhere strictly to the Word revealed and written by the Holy 
Spirit at all times, until the end of the world. 

The apostle Paul speaks of the "bright light of the gospel of the clarity of 
Christ", 2 Cor. 4, 4. The psalmist says: "Your word is a lamp to my feet and a light to 
my path", Ps. 119, 105. Of the word of God, which he was allowed to proclaim, the 
apostle Paul says: "To me, the least of all the saints, was given this grace, to proclaim 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ and to enlighten everyone", 
Eph. 3, 8. 9. 3:8, 9; and this was true not only of the preached word, but also of the 
written word; for the apostle had just before said, "This mystery was made known 
unto me by revelation, that ye, when ye read it, may know my mind concerning the 
mystery of Christ." The apostle Paul also tells us where it comes from that the Word 
of God remains closed to many. Of the Jews he says, "Unto this day, when Moses 
is read, the covering hangs before their heart. And of others it is said, "If therefore 
our gospel be hid, it is hid in them that perish; in whom the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them that believe not, that they see not the bright light of the 
gospel," 2 Cor. 4:3, 4. 

If the Scriptures were dark, as the Papists pretend, or if they were obscure, 
so that they required human interpretation, as the Reformers blather, how could they 
then be a bright light to us on the way to salvation; nay, how could they then claim 
to be God's Word at all? It would be quite nonsensical to maintain that God, even if 
he uses our human language - and he cannot speak to us in any other way - speaks 
in obscure, obscure words when he wants to light the way to heaven for us out of 
the darkness of sin. Yes, it would be quite nonsensical to suppose that in such an 
exceedingly important matter as man's blessedness, his temporal and eternal 
welfare, God would leave it to man with his sinful, depraved reason to decide what 
God wants to say to him in his word. What man then should be able to decide this? 
The pope, for instance? Or the newer theologians? 
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Or even a Mrs. Eddy? Or who else? No, a Bible that was dark itself could be of no 
use to us. It is the purest contradiction when, on the one hand, in the Church one 
refers to the Bible, as is still done in a certain sense in the Papal Church, among the 
sects, and even by those who have already rejected all the fundamental articles of 
Christian doctrine, and then at the same time gives room to human opinions. What, 
then, does one still want with the Bible, if he does not want to let himself be guided 
by it alone, but that he still gives himself a good appearance with it and thus seduces 
the simple? 

That we have no new revelations to expect, neither after the manner of a 
Swedenborg and a Mrs. Eddy, nor after the manner of the new progress theologians, 
God's Word not only tells us clearly, but it also pronounces the curse upon all who, 
with so-called new revelations and with doctrines contrary to Scripture, deceive 
Christians and strengthen the ungodly in their unbelief. "All authority in heaven and 
on earth is given unto me," saith Christ. "Go ye therefore, and teach all nations... 
..and teach them to observe all things whatsoever | have commanded you. And, 
behold, | am with you always, even unto the end of the world," Matth. 28, 18-20. Until 
Christ comes again on the last day, He wants that what He once taught His disciples 
in the days of His flesh should be preached in the world. Everything that contradicts 
this shall have no validity in the Church of Christ. Thus, then, the Holy Spirit, through 
the Apostle Paul, once pronounced a curse upon all who pervert the Gospel of Christ. 
"| marvel," writes the apostle to the Galatians, "that ye are so soon turned away from 
him that called you into the grace of Christ, for another gospel, when there is none 
other; without there be some that confound you, and would pervert the gospel of 
Christ. But if we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As we have now said, 
so say we again, If any man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed." Gal. 1:6-9; and the psalmist saith, The wicked lay 
cords for me: but | will not err from thy command. Thy testimonies are mine 
everlasting inheritance: for they are the delight of mine heart. | incline my heart to do 
thy statutes for ever and ever," Ps. 119:110-112. 

When false prophets once entered the church of the Old Testament, the Lord 
did not regard it as something indifferent, but punished it. "Behold, | will look upon 
the prophets, saith the Lord, which speak and speak their own word. He hath spoken 
it. Behold, | will look upon them that prophesy false dreams, saith the LORD, and 
preach them, and deceive my people with their lies, and with their loose words. 
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Divisions, because | have not sent them, neither have | commanded them, neither 
are they of any use to this people, saith the LORD. . . . Every man's own word shall 
be a burden unto him, because ye have perverted the words of the living God, of the 
LORD of hosts our God," Jer. 23:31, 32, 36. How often does the LORD warn against 
false teachers in the New Testament! "Beware of false prophets, which come unto 
you in sheep's clothing! Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether 
they be of God: for many false prophets are gone out into the world," 1 John 4:1. So 
also the apostle Paul exhorts the young preacher Timothy thus, "Preach the word, 
stop, whether in season or out of season; chasten, rebuke, exhort with all patience 
and doctrine. For the time will come when they will not endure sound doctrine, but 
according to their own lusts they will set up for themselves teachers, after their ears 
itch; and they will turn away their ears from the truth, and turn to fables," 2 Tim. 4:2- 
4. Today in the church many people act as if these sayings and many others of the 
same kind were not in Scripture at all; very few care about them. 

All teaching that does not agree with the word of God, that is not taken from 
God's word, is false teaching; but all false teaching is the purest poison of the soul 
and an abomination to God. Of those who teach what God Himself has not put into 
their mouths it is said: "And the Lord said unto me, The prophets prophesy falsely in 
my name: | have not sent them, neither commanded them, nor spoken unto them: 
they preach unto you false visions, and interpretations, and idolatries, and 
deceitfulness of their hearts. . . And the people, to whom they prophesy, shall lie by 
the sword and famine in the streets of Jerusalem, that no man shall bury them; so 
shall their wives, and their sons, and their daughters: and | will heap their wickedness 
upon them," Jer. 14:14-16. "False Christs and false prophets shall arise, and shall 
shew great signs and wonders, to deceive into error, where it is possible, even the 
elect. Behold, | told you before!" Matt. 24:24, 25. "But ye, beloved, knowing these 
things beforehand," namely, that some confound the Scriptures to their own 
damnation (v. 16), "take heed lest ye be deceived through the error of reprobate 
men with them, and escape out of your own stronghold," 2 Pet. All false doctrine is 
an abomination to the Lord, because by it the name of the Lord is profaned, and 
poor sinners are shut out of heaven; and once upon a time the Lord cries out his 
woe to deceivers. "| have not sent them, saith the Lord; but they prophesy falsely in 
my name, that | may cast you out, and ye perish with the prophets that prophesy 
unto you," Jer. 27:15. 
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From what has already been said we now also see why the Lord once wrote 
these words through Malachi: "The lips of the priest shall keep the doctrine, that the 
law may be sought out of his mouth: for he is an angel of the LORD of hosts. 2:7 If 
the doctrine is to be kept pure, the lips of the priest must keep the doctrine. The 
Scriptures and the history of the Church teach that false doctrine, and the destruction 
it caused, always came among the Christian people when false teachers appeared 
among the people and were tolerated. "What was it from whence in our old German 
fatherland the ruin of our dear Lutheran Church proceeded?" Thus once asked 
Blessed D. Walther in a synodal address of 1874. He answered, "It was not the 
Lutheran people, it was not the Lutheran pulpits, nor was this the Lutheran children's 
schools. No! As it was from the higher schools that the building up of our church had 
proceeded, so it was from them that the decay of the same had proceeded. And this 
was not possible in any other way. As the teachers are in churches and parochial 
schools, so is the church that plants them; but as the teachers are in the high schools, 
so are the teachers in the churches and parochial schools that teach and educate 
those. The high schools are either the first workshops of the Holy Spirit for the 
edification of the church, or the first workshops of the devil for the pulling down of 
the same; either wide-open gates of paradise, or, if God's word reign not therein, as 
Luther says of them, "great gates of hell. " 

Let us first hear how the Lord in the Old Testament holds the teachers and 
preachers responsible for the welfare or destruction of the people. "Woe unto you 
shepherds, that destroy and scatter the flock of my pasture, saith the LORD. 
Therefore thus saith the LORD God of Israel concerning the shepherds that feed my 
people: Ye have scattered my flock, and cast them out, and have not visited them. 
Behold, | will punish you for your wickedness, saith the LORD. And | will gather the 
remnant of my flock out of all the countries whither | have driven them, and will bring 
them again to their folds, and they shall increase and be multiplied. And | will set 
shepherds over them, and they shall feed them; and they shall fear no more, neither 
be dismayed, neither be visited, saith the LORD," Jer. 23:1-4. And in the prophet 
Ezekiel we read, "The prophets that are within have taken to devouring souls, as a 
roaring lion when he raveneth: they take goods and money, and make widows 
plenteous within. Their priests transgress my law, and profane my sanctuary: they 
distinguish not between the holy and the profane, neither do they teach what is clean 
or unclean, nor keep my sabbaths: and | am profaned among them," Ezek. 22, 25. 
26. 
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At the time of Christ the people were so sad precisely because the teachers 
of the people, the chief priests, elders and scribes, had deceived the people. Instead 
of pointing the people to JEsum as the Messiah, instead of showing that in JEsu the 
Messianic prophecies and the hope of Israel had been fulfilled, they were the very 
ones who wanted to know nothing of JEsu as the Saviour of the world, who rather 
sought His life, and who incited the people to cry out "Crucify!" over the Son of God. 
"The rulers mocked Him", Luk 23, 35. What could one expect from the people under 
such circumstances! 

So it was also false teachers who entered the churches in Galatia, "some who 
confuse you and want to pervert the gospel of Christ", by whom the Galatians soon 
let themselves be turned away from him who had called them into the grace of 
Christ, to another gospel. And if the Lord could praise the church at Ephesus, saying 
to it, "| Know thy works, and thy labour, and thy patience, and that thou canst not 
bear the wicked, and hast tried them which say they are apostles, and are not, and 
hast found them liars," he had on the other hand to chastise the church at Thyatira, 
saying to it: "| have a little against thee, that thou sufferest the woman Jezabel, 
which saith she is a prophetess, to teach and to seduce my servants, and to commit 
fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols," Revelation. 2, 20. 

So also in the whole history of the church. If we pass by the older church 
history and that of the Middle Ages, which, however, also provides ample proof for 
our assertion, we find that in the more recent church history, too, ruin always started 
from the chairs and then broke its way from there among the Christian people. Not 
only did Luther have to complain after his visitation that "unfortunately many pastors 
are almost unskilled and unfit to teach," as he wrote in his preface to the Small 
Catechism, but he also had to experience that men like Zwingli and Calvin, who 
could have done great things for the progress of the Reformation in their countries, 
were inspired by a different spirit, a spirit that did not want to bow solely to God's 
revealed Word; and so these men early paved the way for sectarianism in the 
Protestant Church. Even the fickle Melanchthon, who looked more to a rotten peace 
than to right concord on the ground of the divine Word, gave himself up to nourish 
the spirit of indifferentism among the Christian people. Thus Spalatin once wrote to 
Luther, "Philip Melanchthon, weary of the incredible malice and impiety of the 
adversaries, seems to want to concede them something too much." (St. L. XXla, 
1551.) And the Landgrave Philip of Hesse complains against Luther that 
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Melanchthon's pusillanimity had conceded too much to his opponents. (A. a. O., 
1559.) From indifferentism, which already contains the germs of rationalism, the step 
is not far to blatant rationalism. Semler is regarded as the father of it, and out of his 
school came multitudes of rationalists, who since the seventies have occupied 
almost all the chairs and pulpits in Protestant Germany. 

Now what havoc these men wreaked in the garden of God is simply 
indescribable. They filled the whole world with the poison of false teaching. It is worth 
noting what Blessed Walther said about this in 1874 in the synodal address already 
quoted: "Over in the land of her foundation, our Church is evidently approaching her 
dissolution. After unbelief, which had already penetrated her at the end of the last 
century, had almost laid her in the dust of death in the first decades of our century, 
she experienced a gracious visitation and awakening again, but she, the Church of 
the Reformation, has not risen again. For what happened? Instead of returning to 
the faith 'once given to the saints,’ to the faith of the apostolic church, as Luther once 
did, those who are regarded as pillars of the church, and who wish to be regarded 
as such, have made science, further education, progress, and perfection their 
watchwords. Instead of preserving with holy fidelity the inheritance of pure doctrine 
and knowledge, which our fathers won in hot struggles and temptations, and which 
they bequeathed to us, their children, they, on the contrary, while defending 
Christianity as a whole with great erudition, in incomprehensible blindness, make all 
the individual doctrines of it, one this, the other that, into questions not yet concluded; 
makes one doubtful, wavering, if one does not outright reject them, and thus 
overthrows again what one has built. Even such doctrines as that of the divine 
inspiration and inerrancy of the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Covenants, 
and of the eternal deity of Jesus Christ, even these and similar doctrines are now 
called in question, nay, are downright rejected, and that without the one who rejects 
them ceasing to be regarded as believing, as orthodox. Under the broad shield of a 
so-called believing science, he who should be the servant of the Word (Luk 1:2) and 
wants to be so called, may now raise himself up as lord and judge of the Word, even 
leading the apostles and prophets to school, while those who want to have science, 
as the captured ‘glory of the Gentiles’ (Isa 61:6), assigned to serving instead of ruling 
in the sanctuary of God, are branded as limited despisers of science. Now, therefore, 
it is even the so-called believers of whom David's complaint applies: "They 
overthrow the foundation,” Ps. 11:3. 
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In order to bring to the poor, who have fallen back into more than pagan blindness 
and, given over by God in his wrath, have fallen into a delusion of knowledge, the 
only means that can heal them, the old, only enlightening, awakening, converting, 
and beatifying, pure gospel, one, no longer believing in the power of the gospel, 
thinks of new means and ways to win back the apostates. Instead of simply 
preaching in an apostolic way 'repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ' (Acts 20:21) to the learned and the unlearned, to the high and the low, 
one changes and mutilates the gospel in order to lead the apostate generation back 
to the gospel. . . . Therefore, instead of separating themselves from those who no 
longer want to be subject to Christ and his words, they cry out loud: 'We do not want 
this one to rule over us!’ Instead of, as the apostle commands, ‘purifying ourselves 
from such men,' they are kept in the church by every means in their power, a ballast 
which must necessarily drag the ship of the church into the abyss..... Those who 
want to be right-believers and those who are obviously wrong-believers, those who 
want to be believers and those who are obviously unbelievers, in short, friend and 
foe now share peacefully and brotherly in the pulpit, altar and pasture of the flock of 
Jesus Christ. .. Calmly and obediently, the schools of the Christian congregations 
are handed over to the state, standing on heathen soil, which covets them. For the 
sake of the enemies who have become justified in the church, they omit the doctrinal 
and life discipline commanded by God, and tolerate books for church and school in 
which, in the best case, truth and falsehood are artificially fused..... Thus, then, our 
orthodox Church in the Old World, and in the very land of her birth, as | have said, 
is going towards her dissolution with rapid steps." 

That is how Walther once spoke in 1874. We know that since that time things 
in Germany have not gotten better, but worse. The terrible world war, which once 
destroyed the so proud German Empire and brought unspeakable misery upon the 
German people, was a terrible judgment of God upon a people which was richly 
pardoned by its God, but which despised the grace and love and long-suffering of 
its God. He who believes the Scriptures cannot judge otherwise. Even since the end 
of the world war, the German people have not changed their minds. And even now 
it is the spiritual leaders of the people who keep them in their spiritual misery and 
wretchedness. To them also applies the word which the Saviour once cried out to 
the scribes of his day: "Woe to you scribes! For ye have the key of knowledge. You 
do not come in, and you hinder those who want to come in," Luk 11:62. 

But our country is also heading toward its spiritual ruin if the church in this 
country continues on the path it has already trodden. 
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progresses. While we have long been able to sing here: "Many sects and many 
enthusiasms come together in one heap," Christ was still preached among the sects 
in earlier years. Indifferentism, which was present in the Reformed Church from the 
very beginning, and which even called it into existence, is becoming more and more 
conspicuous, and is rapidly and easily reduced to blatant rationalism and 
materialism. Already many times the exchange of the religion of the hereafter for the 
religion of this world has been made. "We cannot escape the perception," said D. F. 
Pieper in his lectures on "Christianity as the Religion of the Hereafter" before the last 
Synod of Delegates, "that the Gospel of Christ has become rare in the world, and 
that especially in so-called Protestant Christianity here in the United States and in 
other countries. In place of the gospel of Christ, the Savior of sinners, the Unitarian 
doctrine has widely taken its place, namely, the doctrine that Christ is not the eternal 
Son of God and therefore not the Savior of men through his substitutionary 
satisfaction (satisfactio vicaria). It is not faith in the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, 
not confidence in the Lamb of God who bore the sin of the world, that makes a man 
a Christian, but his own virtue or morality, inspired by Christ's example. And in recent 
times, as we see, there is a desire to dispense altogether with heaven and hell, and 
to make of the Christian Church merely a school of reform for earth-life. Christianity 
is being converted into bourgeois morality, culture, and civilization." (L. u. W. 67, 68. 
69.) 

The doctrinal distinctions among the sects are no longer to be heard of; the 
partitions have been almost entirely dropped, and efforts are being made to unite 
the individual church communities into one large church with a universal religion, 
such as is found among the Freemasons and other lodges. It is characteristic of this 
whole movement, however, that it still makes use of the form of the Holy Scriptures 
and employs Scriptural expressions and euphonious religious phrases, to which, 
however, a quite different opinion is attributed than they originally held. Precisely in 
this lies not only a characteristic trait of so-called modern theology, but therein also 
lies the greatest danger for the simple-minded Christian people. The words of Christ 
are applied here: "Woe to you, Christian scholars and Pharisees, hypocrites, who 
are like whitewashed tombs, which outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are full 
of dead men's bones and all filthiness! So also ye; outwardly ye seem pious before 
men, but inwardly ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. .. . Ye serpents, ye vipers, 
how shall ye escape the damnation of hell?" Matth. 23, 27-33. 

But the corruption in the church of our country has now also proceeded from 
the theological schools. From these 
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it then came among the Christian people. From the theological chairs in our country 
there now sit in many cases men who no longer believe in the divine inspiration of 
Scripture, who no longer present the doctrine of justification of Scripture, who speak 
the word of the theory of the gospel, and who publicly and deliberately deny 
everything that is essentially Christian. Thus it cannot fail that their disciples now 
carry into their congregations the poison which they have imbibed from their 
teachers, and deprive the Christian people of the truth which they still had.) 

In the beginning there were still voices among the sects that did not want to 
know anything about the newer theology, but it did not come to a right decision and 
to a separation. It is true that even now there is a weak effort among the sects to 
control the modern unbelief in the church. The so-called Bible Institutes in our 
country are a protest against the theological schools, where sinful human reason 
has come to dominate. But how far they will get is hardly questionable, when one 
considers that they themselves are not free from all error, but are only too strongly 
infected by the indifferentist spirit. Luther already pointed out that one could have no 
hope that the teachers of heresy or enthusiasm would be converted. They remain, 
says Luther, hardened in their conceit. We, too, must not hope that there will be any 
improvement in the Church from this side. But among the people, by God's grace, if 
the world still stands longer, something can be done, and thus ruin endured, if one 
perseveres with the preaching of the gospel of the grace of God in Christ. Not 
otherwise! 

But if the gospel is to be preached loud and pure, and the churches are to be 
promoted and preserved in the truth, it is necessary to have orthodox preachers. 
"The lips of the priest shall keep the doctrine, and the law shall be sought out of his 
mouth: for he is the angel of the LORD of hosts. 2, 7. 

"But what now follows for us from this?" This question, which Walther once 
posed in his synodal speech of 1874, he answered thus: "First of all, we must not 
forget the importance of our institutions of higher learning for the preparation and 
training of teachers in church and school, which is comparable to that of no other 
ecclesiastical institution, namely, that the future of our church in this country, its weal 
and woe, its further blessed influence or its emerging barrenness, its 


*) If you want to know more about the ecclesiastical conditions among the sects in our 
country, the book Modem Religious Liberalism by John Horsch can serve you well. 
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We should therefore look to it as a whole and be concerned about it, and do 
everything in our power to achieve this end. As dear as the welfare of our church 
and its growth is to us, so seriously should we as a whole look to it and be concerned 
for it, and for the attainment of this end we should omit nothing that we are able to 
do, so that in remote higher schools the highest and most thorough education of the 
pupils may be achieved in the most correct and appropriate way, but that in no way, 
for example out of carnal competition, the spirit of intellectual arrogance be created 
and nourished, but rather that in all our institutions the Word of God be and remain 
the book of books, that the spirit of the Gospel, the fear of God, and the simplicity 
and humility inseparably connected with it prevail in them and permeate every 
teacher and pupil as well as all teaching and learning. Finally, we should spare no 
sacrifice, no matter how great, which is necessary not only to maintain our 
institutions, but also to improve them in all respects from year to year, in the living 
conviction that contributions to this end are the most necessary, indispensable, first 
and most important and, by God's grace, the most important, first and most 
important, and, by God's grace, most promising of blessings, are the sacrifices 
which we, as baptized Christians and Lutherans, lay upon the altar of our love and 
gratitude for the Church, that is, for the blessed kingdom of our Saviour, of which 
we are all comrades and God-appointed co-workers." 

It was the same Walther who once said, "God grant us a pious ministry!" God 
has blessed our Synod abundantly in this respect during the past almost seventy- 
five years of its existence, for He has given us and preserved for us not only learned, 
but above all God-fearing men as teachers in our educational institutions, and has 
then also graciously allowed it to happen that pious preachers and teachers have 
gone out from our educational institutions into our congregations and their schools. 

But who can deny that the danger of apostasy also threatens us quite 
powerfully, and that the spirit of the age, which is stirring in the Church around us, 
also seeks to penetrate us? It could only be detrimental to us and to the church if 
we were to close our eyes to it. Only in this way can we avoid the danger of 
recognizing it. In particular, we should not forget that if the devil has not yet 
succeeded in robbing us of the treasure of pure doctrine, he is all the more eager to 
penetrate our Christian walk with his destruction. He knows very well that if one's 
life is no longer guided by the gospel, he will soon abandon the gospel itself. For 
this reason it is extremely important that we not only practice proper Christian church 
discipline in our congregations, but that we also take special care that not only pious 
and gifted students are admitted to our teaching schools. 
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We do not only want to send many preachers and teachers, but also to cultivate the 
Christian life in our schools. This does not serve us and the church if we only train 
many preachers and teachers, but only if truly pious, God-fearing men emerge from 
our teaching institutions, to whom their high and important office is a matter of the 
heart, who only want to serve their Savior and his church, who hold fast to the truth, 
who gladly suffer shame for the sake of Christ, and who thank God on their knees 
that they may serve him in the church as preachers of the gospel. May God grant us 
many such in his mercy! Then we will also be able to carry out the work which he 
has assigned to us in the world, especially in our sorrowful times, to the salvation of 
many souls and to the glory of our God and Saviour. J. H.C. F. 


Scripture always speaks true. 


(P. F. E. Pasche.) 


No one was more convinced that Scripture always speaks the truth than 
Luther. He wrote: "Scripture has never spoken otherwise than it is in itself. "1) In 
Scripture there is no error, contradiction, or any lack. "Men may err, but God's Word 
is the very wisdom of God and the very most certain truth." "I believe that in the 
Scriptures God speaks who is true, but in other histories that very fine men apply 
their best diligence and fidelity, yet as men, or yea least that their copyists could 
have erred." "I do not reject the teachers of the church, but since everyone knows 
well that they have erred as men, | will not give them further credence, unless they 
give me evidence of their understanding from the Scriptures, which have not yet 
erred. And this is also said by St. Paul in 1 Thess. 5:21, where he says, "Test and 
prove all doctrine first; which is good, keep it. Likewise St. Augustine writes to 
Jerome, "I have learned to do honor only to the books which are called the Holy 
Scriptures, that | firmly believe that none of their writers has ever erred." Luther wrote 
the latter as early as 1520. In 1521 he wrote: "Scripture cannot deceive us; but our 
reason and habit may well deceive us." In 1522, "The saints have erred in their 
writing and sinned in their lives; Scripture cannot err." 

But does not the Scripture at times speak according to the erroneous ideas of 
men? Does not the Holy Spirit accommodate himself 


1) To King Henry, 1522. 
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here and there to the erroneous opinion and prejudice of men? Did not the writers of 
the Bible now and then also accept the erroneous opinion of men, and thus tacitly 
incorporate a false assumption into their Scriptures? In order to gain clarity and 
certainty in this matter, let us examine a number of passages from Scripture that are 
particularly relevant to these questions. First, let us discuss the much disputed 
question: 


1. Did the Sorceress of Endor speak the true Samuel? 


When Luther was once asked over table if it was the right prophet Samuel 
who appeared to King Saul at his request, he answered, "No, but it was only a ghost 
and evil spirit; the devil's spook in the form of the man of God." And we all agree with 
Luther in this also. But if we now turn to the Bible passage in question, we read there 
1 Sam. 28:15 unmistakably, "But Samuel spake unto Saul." And again v. 16: "Samuel 
spoke." And again v. 20: "Then Saul fell to the ground as long as he was, and was 
sore afraid at the words of Samuel." So the Scripture here specifically says 
repeatedly, "Samuel spoke." So we ask: How is this true? If the Holy Spirit has here 
often caused to be written down, Samuel spake, how may we say that it was not 
Samuel, but the evil spirit? What compels us to make such an assumption? Answer: 
Many other scriptural statements force us to do so. The main passage is Deut. 18:9- 
12: "When thou comest into the land which the LORD thy God giveth thee, thou shalt 
not learn the abominations of these nations. Lest there be found among thee a man 
that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the fire, or a diviner, or a dialer, 
or one that hearkeneth unto the voice of birds, or a sorcerer, or a conjurer, or a 
soothsayer, or an interpreter of signs, or one that asketh questions of the dead. For 
whosoever doeth these things is an abomination unto the LORD: and for such 
abominations the LORD thy God doth drive them out from before thee." This was the 
clear divine prohibition. A good spirit is obedient to God. Therefore it could not have 
been a good spirit that spoke to Saul. Further, we read Isa. 8:19, 20: "But when they 
say unto you, Ye must inquire of the diviners and of the interpreters of signs, which 
prate and discourse, say, Shall not a people inquire of their God? Or shall one ask 
the dead for the living? Yea, according to the law and testimony! If they will not say 
this, they shall not have the dawn." Here it is plainly said that we are to inquire and 
learn from God alone; not as if we are to wait for an answer from heaven, but in his 
law, in the Scriptures, men are to inquire and get an answer. Wherefore Abraham 
also would not suffer the rich man that any should be sent from the dead unto the 
living to instruct them; but he instructs them in the Scriptures, saying, "They have 
Moses and the prophets; let them 
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Hereby Christ Himself indicates that it is not God's will that the dead appear to the 
living from the earth. There is therefore no example of this in all of Scripture. That 
Samuel was not the right Samuel, but a devil's ghost, is also evident from | Sam. 
28:6: "And he consulted the Lord, but the Lord answered him not." God no longer 
spoke to Saul through prophets. Further, we hear 1 Chron. 11:13, 14: "So Saul died 
in his iniquity, which he had done against the LORD in the word of the LORD, which 
he kept not, even that he asked the soothsayer, and asked not the LORD: therefore 
he slew him, and turned the kingdom to David the son of Jesse." From this it is clear 
that God did not co-operate with Saul and the fortune-teller at Endor, but rather 
rebuked what happened there; yea, a severe punishment followed it. It is difficult to 
reconcile with this Dachsel's view that, in spite of this passage in Chronicles, it could 
have been the right Samuel. Further, the right Samuel also could not have said v. 
19, "Tomorrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me," for Saul died in unbelief and 
despair, and did not come to the place of the blessed, where Samuel had been since 
his death. It is in vain for the ancient Jewish commentators, without exception, to 
praise him blessed, and to interpret this passage accordingly. But the sorceress 
could not bring up either the soul or the body of Samuel. Christ speaks of His own 
Joh. 10,28. 29: "No one will snatch them out of My hand. The Father which gave 
them me is greater than all: and no man can pluck them out of my Father's hand." 
The bodies of the blessed also rest in God's hand, and the devil has no power over 
them. No one will believe that the bodies, which were a dwelling-place of God the 
Holy Spirit here on earth, could become a dwelling-place of the evil spirit after the 
blessed departure of the soul. But the devil has power to dissemble. Does not the 
apostle say in 2 Cor. 11:14, "Neither is it any wonder; for he himself, Satan, 
disguiseth himself to be an angel of light" ? So he also took the form of Samuel. 

After all this, it is certain that the sorceress at Endor was not the true Samuel, 
but the devil. But if it is written, "Samuel spoke to Saul," and since this is God's word, 
we cannot but say that God has here given in to an erroneous view of men, that is, 
because Saul thought it was Samuel, therefore the Scripture says, "Samuel spoke," 
and, "Saul was greatly frightened at the words of Samuel." So also Luther declares, 
"But that the Scripture does not express whether it was Samuel in truth or not, yea, 
it calls him Samuel, this is because the Scripture sets the words as Saul had it in his 
heart, who knew no other way but that it was Samuel, and the Spirit masterfully 
speaks all the words of Samuel and 
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fetzt mehr dazu." (Of the Abuse of the Mass, 1522.) Luther says the Shrist calls that 
appearance of the evil spirit Samuel, because King Saul thought it was Samuel. God 
speaks here from Saul's point of view. But Saul thought the apparition was the 
prophet Samuel. This opinion of Saul's was, of course, a mistaken one. But must we 
not therefore say that the Holy Spirit is speaking here according to the erroneous 
conception of a man, that he has accommodated himself in his Bible language to the 
erroneous opinion of Saul? Of course, we do not mean to say that the Bible is wrong 
here, that the Scriptures are wrong here. No, for it is true that Saul really thought it 
was Samuel. And according to this opinion of Saul the Holy Spirit has set his words 
here. Therefore it remains true what Luther wrote to the king of England: "The 
Scripture has never spoken otherwise than it is in himself." This is how Saul had it 
in his heart, this is how he looked at the matter, and this is how Scripture speaks 
here. Scripture always speaks true. Another example would be the question: 


2. How did Saul's death happen? 


After the death of Saul, a young man came to David with torn clothes and 
earth on his head. And when he came to David, he fell to the ground, and shewed 
him royal honour. And David asked him whence he came, and he answered him that 
he was escaped out of the host of Israel. David bade him tell how it was done. The 
young man said that the people had fled from the battle, and much people had fallen; 
Saul also was dead, and Jonathan his son. David asked him how he knew that Saul 
and his son Jonathan were dead. And the young man said, | came to mount Gilboa, 
and, behold, Saul leaned upon his spear, and the chariots and horsemen pursued 
after him. And he turned, and saw me, and called unto me. And | said, Here am I. 
And he said unto me, Who art thou? And | said unto him, | am an Amalekite. And he 
said unto me, Come near unto me, and slay me: for | am afflicted round about, and 
my life is yet whole within me. So | came unto him, and slew him." So we read 2 
Sam. 1:6-10. 

Now is this true? The scripture does not say whether the man is lying or telling 
the truth. David believes him and has him killed because he has slain the anointed 
of the Lord. And yet this whole narrative is all tissue of lies. What compels us to make 
such an assumption ? Another scripture, where the death of Saul is described 
truthfully, namely 1 Sam. 31, 1-6: "And the Philistines fought against Israel, and the 
men of Israel fled before the Philistines, and fell down slain in mount Gilboa. And the 
Philistines attached themselves to Saul and to his sons, and smote Jonathan, and 
Abinadab, and Malchishua, Saul's sons. And the battle was sore against Saul; and 
the archers smote him with bows, and he was greatly wounded. 
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From the archers. Then Saul said to his armor-bearer, "Put out your sword and stab 
me with it, lest these uncircumcised men come and stab me and make a mockery 
of me. But his armourbearer would not; for he was sore afraid. So Saul took the 
sword and fell on it. When his armor-bearer saw that Saul was dead, he also fell on 
his sword and died with him. So Saul died, and his three sons, and his armourbearer, 
and all his men, at the same time that day." It is true, then, that in the above place 
the Scriptures have tacitly received the lying report of that Amalekite, but the Holy 
Spirit wills that we should judge him aright according to this latter place. He who 
does not do this is himself to blame if he remains in error, and must not therefore 
blame God; for even in this piece the Scriptures, which are a Bright Light and always 
speak true,' do not leave us in the dark. 

Luther remarks on this matter: "One of Saul's servants came to David and 
said that he had slain Saul, which he so apparently admitted that David believed him 
and ordered him to be killed, that he had slain God's anointed. Neither doth the 
Scripture here say whether he lie or say right; but it will that we may know these his 
lies from the place 1 Sam. 31, 4 (where it described the death of Saul before, as it 
happened); and he that seeketh it not in that place, believeth assuredly that this 
servant saith right. So also in the colored resurrection of Samuel the Scripture directs 
us to the true commandment of God, Deut. 18:11 described." (On the Abuse of the 
Mass, 1522.) 

Here too, therefore, we may confidently say with Luther that Scripture does 
not speak otherwise than it is in himself. Scripture speaks true here as well. In the 
Scriptures there is no error, contradiction, or lack of any kind. Men may lack, but 
God's Word is the wisdom of God Himself and the most certain truth. 


3. How long did King Ahaziah reign? 


The following two passages are regarded as an insurmountable contradiction: 
2 Kings 8:26: "Ahaziah was twenty-two years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned one year in Jerusalem," and 2 Chron. 22, 2: "Forty and two years old was 
Ahaziah when he began to reign, and he reigned one year in Jerusalem." According 
to the latter passage, then, this king was forty-two years old when he began to reign. 
But in the former passage we hear that he was only twenty-two years old. Is not this 
a manifest contradiction? How often is this apparent contradiction pointed out today 
by the enemies of the Bible, especially by the Mormons! And yet there is more than 
one quite plausible explanation according to which these two passages probably 
agree with each other. The best is probably this: Anaziah was crowned when he was 
twenty-two years old, 2 Kings 8:26, after which he reigned beside his father Joram. 
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twenty years. When his father died he was forty-two years old, 2 Chron. 22,2. Now 
he reigned alone in Jerusalem for another year). 

The forty-two years of king Ahaziah might also be referred to the time from 
which the family from which Ahaziah sprang on his mother's side had reigned. He 
was the son of Athaliah, the daughter of Amri. This was the lineage of the wicked 
Amri of the kings of Israel. Amri reigned six years, Ahab twenty-two years, Ahaziah 
two years, and Joram, the last of this family, twelve years. That is, together, exactly 
forty-two years. This explanation has Junius, Tremellius, D. Walther in the Bibl. 
Harm. and the Hirschberg Bible. The latter thinks this solution the most probable. 
One circumstance, however, is opposed to this explanation, namely, that it is 2 
Chron. 22, 2 in the Hebrew reads: XX, a son of forty-two years was Ahaziah, which 
expression, however, is generally understood in Scripture of the years of life of a 
person, and not of the years of reign. Glassius: "Quae phrasis aetatem illius personae 
exprimit, ut ex collatione aliorum Scripturae exemplorum dilucide patet." The 
Hirschberg Bible also confesses, "This phrase, it is true, almost universally indicates 
the years of life of a new regent, and is therefore otherwise translated as it reads 
here in the German Bible; but since 2 Kings 8:26 says that Ahaziah was twenty-two 
years old when he became king, nor is it possible that he could then have been forty- 
two years old, his father dying at forty, so," etc. But it is not necessary to do violence 
to the use of language here, because this is not the only possible solution. Also it 
seems to us very unnatural and forced to refer the forty-two years of King Ahaziah, 
King of Judah, to the above-mentioned kings of Israel. We therefore stick to the 
above solution, according to which Ahaziah reigned twenty years together with his 
father Joram. 

In ancient times it was not uncommon for the son to reign with the father for a 
time. So also Jehoiachin king reigned with his father. 


2) This seems to be contradicted by the fact that his father Joram was only thirty-two 
years old when he became king and reigned eight years in Jerusalem, 2 Chron. 21, 5.20. But it 
is not said that he then died (namely in his fortieth year). He rather lived another twenty years, 
so that he brought his whole age to sixty years. But because he was so exceedingly wicked, he 
was not only greatly afflicted by the Philistines and Arabs and evil disease, but, as a punishment 
for his wickedness, the last twenty years, which he reigned together with his son Ahaziah, are 
not mentioned at all in his own history in Scripture. These twenty years of joint government are 
mentioned 2 Chron. 22, 2 only mentioned in the history of his son. So do Kimchi, Jerome, Lyra 
and Luther. 
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of Judah, ten years together with his father Jehoiakim, 2 Chron. 36, 9; 2 Kings 24, 8. 
Further, king Belshazzar reigned together with his father Nabonidus, wherefore 
Daniel was "the third lord in the kingdom," Dau. 5, 29. Admittedly the Scripture does 
not expressly say that he reigned together with his father; but it is nevertheless true. 
Formerly the unbelievers scoffed, and said that there was no king at all whose name 
was Belshazzar. But then the explorer Rawlinson found an ancient stone tablet, and 
on it was written. Then the mockery of the unbelievers ceased. 

Even in such places the holy people of God have spoken, driven by the Holy 
Spirit. Therefore we have a firm prophetic word. The Lord Jesus Himself says: "The 
Scriptures cannot be broken," that is, not a single word that is written in the Scriptures 
may be made invalid. The Bible is through and through, in its entirety and in all its 
individual parts, "the book of the LORD." Therefore Paul says, "| believe all that is 
written in the law and the prophets." 


4. How do the genealogies of JEsu agree? 


According to Luke Jesus is descended from Nathan. Matthew, however, 
names Solomon. How does this agree? We read Matth. 1, 16: "Jacob begat Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ." So in Matthew 
we clearly have the genealogy of Joseph. There can be no doubt about it. But 
according to this, Joseph is descended from Solomon. In Luke the line does not run 
through Solomon, but through Nathan, another son of David. It is obvious that the 
genealogy of Joseph is not recorded here, for it is impossible that Joseph descended 
from both sons of David at the same time. In addition to this, the one evangelist 
counts only fourteen, the other nineteen members from David to the Babylonian 
captivity. The names in the two registers do not agree; they are two different 
genealogies. 

Since ancient times it has been assumed that Luk. 3 is the genealogy of Mary. 
It is said in Luk 3, 23: "Joseph was a son of Eli". But by son it can be meant son-in- 
law, as the scriptures also use to say. 1 Sam. 24, 12 e.g. David says to his father-in- 
law Saul: "My father." Naomi also calls Ruth her daughter, although she was only her 
daughter-in-law. It was the custom of the Jews to speak thus. After that, however, 
Joseph could well be called the son of Eli. So there is nothing to prevent us from 
regarding the genealogical register in Luke's Gospel as that of Mary. In this way all 
difficulties are at once removed. Mary's father was Eli, and he was descended from 
Nathan, and he was David's son. This agrees finely with the prophecies of the 
prophets, according to which Jesus came from the house of David. 
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and the family of David. Since he had no father on earth, but only a mother, this 
mother had to be of the tribe and blood of David; and without doubt we have in Luke 
his family tree according to the flesh. Luther and the most respected teachers of our 
church also agree with this explanation. 3) 

Here, too, we can confidently say that the Scriptures are true and do not speak 
otherwise than it is in Himself. If the Scriptures are truly God's Word, they must be 
true in all things, for God is true. And he is not only true, but truth itself. With him, 
yes is yes, and no is no. With him, yes cannot at the same time be no, and no can 
at the same time be yes. It is therefore impossible that God should contradict himself 
in his word. "The word of the Lord is true," Ps. 33:4. 


5. The two possessed and the two thousand sows. 


JEsus went over with his disciples to the eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
There he healed two possessed people. When the evil spirits carried them out, they 
asked JEsus to allow them to go into a large herd of swine that were grazing there 
on the shore. How is it that these people kept so many swine, since the Jews were 
commanded in the law, "A swine shall be unclean unto you. Of this flesh ye shall not 
eat, nor touch the carcase thereof: for they are unclean unto you," Deut. 11:7, 8; 
Deut. 5:14, 8? Answer: These swine did not belong to the Jews, who of course also 
lived here, but to the Gentiles, who were in the majority here. And to these Gentiles 
the loss of their herd was a just punishment, both because they did not exclude 
Christ and because they continually mocked the religion of the Jews by consuming 
the flesh of these animals. 

Further, we note that Matt. 8:28 says, "He [JEsus] came beyond the sea, into 
the region of the Gergesenes." On the other hand, we read Mark. 5 and Luk. 8 that 
He came to the region of the Gadarenes. Gadara was the name of the capital of 
Perea, the region east and southeast of the Sea of Galilee. And all who dwelt in that 
region were called Gadarenes. This is true according to Mark and Luke. But how 
does Matthew come to call this the region of the Gergesenes? This name is ancient. 
We read in Gen. 10, 15. 16, that Girgosi was a son of Canaan, that is, not a Jew, but 
a Canaanite. His descendants settled here in this area and founded towns and 
villages. Even today there is a village on the eastern shore of the lake called Girsa. 
So they were called Gadarenes by the city of Gadara, but Gergesenes by the natives 
of this area. By the way, in the time of Christ there were already many Greeks living 
here. Josephus says that Gadara was not a Jewish, but a 


3) Cf. 19th Report of the Synodal Conference, pp. 30-38. 
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Greek city.4) But the Greeks said for XX XXXXX tov I'epyeoatéy. From this comes 
Matth. 8, 28: tov Teypecyvay. 

But how does it relate to the fact that the evangelist Matthew reports of two 
possessed and Mark and Luke only of one? Osiander, in his harmony of the gospels, 
assumes that JEsus healed the possessed at two different times on the eastern 
shore of the lake, the first time only one, the next time two. But this does not accord 
with the facts; for all three evangelists agree in reporting that JEsus had threatened 
the wind and the sea the night before, and made quite still, and that immediately after 
healing the possessed he had re-entered the ship and gone to Capernaum. A double 
transaction, therefore, is scarcely conceivable. Nor is it necessary to suppose such; 
for the apparent contradiction may be quite well solved by the obvious supposition 
that Mark and Luke mention only the one of the two who led the word and raved 
especially wildly and violently, but after the healing probably remained alone with 
JEsu and wished to follow him out of gratitude. This effect which the healing 
produced in the one who was healed is specially emphasized by Mark and Luke; and 
thus it comes about that their account is much longer than that of Matthew, who only 
briefly describes the greatness of the miracle wrought on both possessed by JEsu. 

(Conclusion follows.) 
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Statistical Year-Book of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States 
for the Year 1920. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 173 pages 
5*4X8-1/2. 75 Cts. 


This "Statistical Yearbook" is indispensable to anyone who wants to be thoroughly informed 
about our Synod and its great work in numerous areas. If it were distributed more widely in our 
congregations than is now the case, interest in our Synod and its wonderful work would grow 
accordingly, and liberal support for it would not be lacking. F. B. 


The Augsburg Confession. Reprinted from Concordia 
Triglotta. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 10 cts. 


The Augsburg Confession should not only be read diligently by all Lutherans, but should 
also be briefly explained in the highest clause of our Sunday schools. Even those of other faiths 
or who are unchurched should be made acquainted with it, so that they can convince themselves 
of the complete scriptural conformity of the Lutheran position, as well as of the fact that 
Lutherans, if they find other true Lutherans, do not advocate anything that could in any way come 
into conflict with the principles of our American state system. For while, to say nothing of the 
Papal Church, the Reformed Confessions, almost without exception, must delete paragraphs in 
order to bring them into harmony with our American Constitution and complete separation of 
church and state, 


4) Ant. 1.17, ¢. 13. 
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as Article XVI, for example, shows, to change nothing in this respect about the Augsburg 

Confession. Publicity has now become the watchword everywhere with us, and this purpose 

is better achieved by nothing than by mass dissemination of the glorious symbol of Augsburg. 
F.B. 


Christian Art in the Place and in the Form of Lutheran Worship. 
By Paul E. Kretzmann, Ph. D., B. D. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 415 pp. tzZ.50. 


This writing, adorned with many illustrations, falls into two books: 1. A Handbook of 
Church Architecture and Ecclesiastical Art; 2. A Handbook of Liturgies, 


Hymnology, and Heortology. The treatment is thorough, the presentation clear, the 
language simple. Even laymen will not read this writing without interest and benefit. F. 
B. 


A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels in Greek. By Ernest De Witt Burton and 


Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
316 pages 6V2X8V2, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: $3.00 net; postage paid: $3.15. 


Ever since Eusebius devoted a whole chapter of his Ecclesiastical History to "the order of 
the Gospels" (Ill, 24), and Augustine wrote a whole book on the agreement of the evangelists 
(De consensu evangelistarum), the so-called synoptic question has been the subject of 
much investigation and study, and in no field of New Testament research has more work been 
done, even to the present day, than on this question. At Oxford University a special seminar was 
even established for the study of the Synoptic problem. It met nine times a year and worked for 
sixteen years. Then in 1910 the Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem appeared. The 
compilers of the present Gospel Harmony, two well-known professors at the University of 
Chicago, also labored for years over this question. Fortunately, however, they have not edited 
this work for the sake of their own views or in favor of any theory, but have made a purely factual 
arrangement, and therefore the work has become a good and commendable one. One can study 
the Synoptics - the term was first used by the rationalist critic J. J. Griesbach - according to any 
German or English Testament, but if one wants to see the strange relationship of the three first 
Gospels quite accurately, one must always go back to the Greek. And there, too, it is very 
cumbersome if one always has to leaf through three books. Here one has everything together in 
a very clear arrangement and excellent print, without saving on paper. The text used is that of 
Westcott and Hort, but all the important variant readings are presented in notes. The whole 
evangelical exposition is divided into 186 sections. We have not yet seen such a beautiful, well- 
arranged harmony, without, however, meaning to say that we now therefore agreed to every 
division and classification. And the work is not only to be used for the study of the synoptic 
question, but whoever, in preparing a sermon, wants to study exactly the text of one evangelist 
with the correspondences and deviations in the other two evangelists, has here a very convenient 
text and handbook. In the preface the authors give information about their own position on the 
synoptic question. They assume, along with other recent critics, that our second Gospel was the 
basis for Matthew and Luke, but that both of them used two other documents for the material that 
Mark does not have at all, and that Matthew also used a source that Luke did not use. To this it 
should be remarked that, in our firm conviction, even this attempt does not do justice to the 
problem, quite apart from the unseemly notion which makes the sacred evangelists more or less 
copyists. The synoptic problem, in other words, the extensive agreement of the three evangelists 
with- 
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The question of the origin of the three first Gospels and their striking deviations from each 
other will not be solved satisfactorily and conclusively, since Scripture and history tell us nothing 
more about the origin of the three first Gospels. Th. Zahn, after having devoted many pages to 
the matter, quite rightly says: "There can be no talk of results in the research of the Gospels 
hitherto which have met with general recognition or to which a justifiable claim may be made." 
(Introduction 2, 192.) And the New Testament exegete Heinrici, who died some years ago, once 
said, with not unjustified derision, "The efforts to ... to arrive at assured results, eke out their lives 
by mutual criticism, which works like a screw without end." (Theol. Rundschau 4, 154.) Let us 
thank God that we have three (and with John's Gospel, which is quite different, four) such 
glorious and wonderful Gospels, and let us study them diligently and again! It is the diligent, 
repeated, penetrating study of the text, yea, of the plain text of the four evangelists, that will lead 
one to say (as D. Zorn does in the preface to his "The Saviour"), "| have seen the Saviour." _L. 
F. 


Teachers' Manual of Suggestions on Miller's "Modern Grammar." Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 55 pp. 50 Cts. 


As the title indicates, this paper (a reprint of articles in the School Journal) is intended 
to serve Miller's Modern Grammar, of which our Concordia Publishing House assures 
"that it has won for itself an enviable position not only in Lutheran parish-schools, but 
also in other grade-schools. It has the warmest endorsement of many pedagogs in our 
circles and beyond our circles. " F.B. 


Catechetical Preparations. Part Il: The Creed. By Rev. Prof. F. W. -C. 
Jesse, President of the Lutheran Seminary at Seward, Nebr. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 175 pages 5X74s- H1.00. 


True, scriptural, clear, transparent, logical, practical, expedient - these are the marks we 
give to the two volumes we have reviewed for printing. May they find many attentive researchers, 
not only among teachers, but also among pastors. Even for laymen these luminous doctrinal 
expositions may be of no small use and interest. F. B. 


Catechisations; Based on "A Short Exposition of Doctor Martin Luther's 
Small Catechism." By D. Meibohm. Part Second. $2.00. To be obtained from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


We are also pleased to draw attention to these Catechisms, which treat the Catechism 
from the third article to the end. What distinguishes these Catechisms, apart from their conformity 
to Scripture, is the restriction of material and the strictly logical sequence of thoughts in their 
treatment. F. B. 


Evolution. An Investigation and a Criticism. By Th. Graebner. 
Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 148 pp. 80 Cts. To be 
obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


In consistent thinking, evolution always leads only to atheism and thus also to the denial 
of all morality and religion, especially Christianity. In the human mind, of course, the most 
contradictory thoughts often seem to live peacefully side by side. Thus some people think they 
can combine a moderate evolutionism with Christian theism and its teachings. But if we look 
closely, this is only temporary self-deception. For like truth, error also works like leaven. It has 
the peculiarity of drawing everything into its circles and giving it its kind, and of separating out 
everything that cannot be assimilated. What then remains, after the idea of evolution has had its 
effect, does not, at any rate, include a single one of the doctrines as they are found in our Small 
Catechism. From a toleration of the evolutionary 
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So there can be no question of the idea of faith. It must fall, because otherwise our faith 
would fall. A writing like the present one is therefore contemporary in a very special sense and 
is urgently recommended as an immunization against the all-poisoning spirit of the age. 

F.B. 


The Lutheran World Almanac. An Annual Encyclopedia for 1921, compiled and 
edited by the Statistical Year-book Committee of the National Lutheran 
Council. Issued by the Lutheran Bureau: Rev. C. H. Pannkoke, D. D., Executive 
Secretary, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 968 pages, $1.50; cloth $2.00. 
Available from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


A great wealth of statistical material concerning the Lutheran Church is gathered here. A 
brief overview of the history of the Lutheran Church in America and the present synodal 
groupings is also provided. The account of the synodical conference is by Prof. Dau. We have 
not yet had time to check the reliability of this extensive book. 


F. B. 
Augustana Book Concern, Bock Island, Ill. sent to us: 
"Minutes of the Sixty-First Annual Convention of the Ev. Lutheran 
Augustana Synod in North America held in First Lutheran Church, Jamestown, 


N. Y., June 9-15, 1920."' - This strong report, now published entirely in English, gives a 
thorough insight into the stock and work of the Swedish Augustana Synod. F.B. 


C. L. L. C. Published by the Ev. Lutheran Sunday-school Association of 
Cleveland and Vicinity. Vol. I, No. 1. - The purpose of this paper is to promote the 
Sunday-school and make it fruitful as a missionary institution without damaging the church 
school. How splendidly this C. L. L. C. is organized and seems to function is shown by the 
number sent to us. F. B. 


Preserved for You. A missionary tract. By Rev. R. G. Messerli. - This leaflet 


contains an exhortation to go to church. To be obtained from the author, Flaxton, N. Dak. 1 
Ct.; 100: 75 Cts. 


Eunice. Fatherly Letters to a Christian Young Mother for the Best of Her Children. By Carl 
Manthey-Zorn. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo 98 pp 5xX7°. 
$1.00. 

In his well-known popular manner, the author talks here in 23 letters about baptism, 
education, Christian church school, order, cleanliness, swearing, lying, secret fornication, 
confirmation, daily home devotions, choice of a spouse, engagement, blessing of children etc. 
Especially in the hands of young mothers this book, which is also decorated with several 
pictures, will be a blessing. 

F- B. 

Sounds of Peace. By Wm. Schmidt. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. 291 pages, 
tzi.25. 


Especially by his popularly read and widely distributed writing "Durch Luther befreit" 
(Liberated by Luther) Pros. Wm. Schmidt acquired a name as an excellent narrator. Also these 
"Peace Sounds" should find not a few grateful readers. 

F.B. 


Back to the Bible with all your confidence! By P. Bracker, Mission Inspector. 1920. 
published by Christliche Buchhandlung, Hermann Jensen, Breklum. 136 pages 51/4X8. 
Softcover. Price: 50 Cts. 

Besides many a quirky and perverse thing in the reasoning and exposition of the doctrine 
of inspiration, this little Schrist contains many a beautiful testimony to the inerrancy and authority 

of Holy Scripture, and, from page 86, 
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a series of well-done explanations that shed light on certain apparent contradictions in the 
Pentateuch, on the use of the names of God, and on the linguistic justification of Pentateuch 
criticism. As a call back to positive confessionalism, the writing deserves attention.  G. 


State Borders and Church Borders. A study on the present situation of Protestantism by 


Otto Dibelius, Lic. theol., Dr. phil., pastor at the Kirche zum Heilsbronnen in Berlin- 
Schéneberg. Published by Hans Robert Engelmann, Berlin, W. 15. 


The subject matter is treated under the following headings: |. Historical: 1. The Catholic 
Church. 2. Lutheranism. 3. Calvinism. 4. the formation of the Free Churches. 5. the nineteenth 
century. 6. the last decades. II. fundamental matters. Ill. the present situation. - Those who are 
interested in the ecclesiastical upheavals in Germany will also find this writing welcome. Among 
the oblique thoughts we include the following: "The dispute of the Missourians with Léhe finally 
comes to a head to the effect that the latter make the claim that only one Lutheran direction may 
exist within their territory, while Lohe, for the sake of peace, has yielded and taken his seminary 
away from the Missourisynod, in order to re-establish it in the newly founded lowa Synod - while 
the Missouri Synod held on to its "territorialism" only in its own territory, but soon began 
propaganda in other areas within Lutheran territories and aligned "altar against altar". (Cf. W. 
Lohe's Life. . . .)" The German theologians take much credit for their objectivity. But if the Missouri 
Synod, which is disliked chiefly for its testimony against Unionism, is concerned, they have ever 
preferred to have their picture painted by anti-Missourians. F. B. 


Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony, has sent us: 
1. "My Troubled Child." Narrative for the young by Marg. Lenk. M. 12.50. - This book, 
edited from the estate of Marg. Lenk will be welcome to many in America. 


2. "In green pastures." The 23rd Psalm by D. Martin Luther, interpreted on an evening over 
table according to the Gratias. 1536. m. 2.50. - This splendid exposition offers a brief summa of 
the whole of Christianity. 


3. "Who wants to be entertained? Come to me; | invite you!" New and old by Robert 
Reinick, Ludwig Richter, M. M. Behrens, and others. MN. 2.50. - Of this little book for the little 
ones, adorned with eight shadow-pictures, 20,000 copies have already been printed. F. 
B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


1. America. 


From Synod. At this year's meeting of District Presidents in St. Louis on May 
25 and 26, it was found that there were 179 callings templates and 103 candidates 
(80 from St. Louis, 22 from Springfield, and 1 from Wauwatosa) available. In addition, 
our theological seminary in Porto Alegre, Brazil, will release 10 candidates into 
ministry, but all will find use in Brazil and Argentina. Parochial school teachers were 
108 in demand, while only 38 candidates were reported as currently available by our 
teacher seminaries. On the program to be presented to the district assemblies this 
year, there are 
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The reminder to send significantly increased numbers of students to our educational 
institutions therefore occupies a prominent place. We are convinced that this 
reminder, done in the right way, will be faithfully heeded and will therefore be 
accompanied by abundant fruit. We must now, of course, be anxious to supply the 
deficiency of candidates for the preaching ministry for the present, as best we can, 
by vicars from St. Louis and Springfield. Special arrangements have been made for 
the recruitment of female teachers to assist in parochial schools. We still report that 
the known want of laborers for the foreign service has induced a larger number of 
candidates to enlist for the foreign service, if they would be thought capable. Six 
candidates will go to India, four to China, three to Brazil and Argentina, two to Europe 
(Alsace and London). - Concerning the recruitment of teachers for church and school, 
we repeat our ceterum censeo: In the first place, of course, all Christians have to 
see to it that the church does not lack the necessary ministers of the Word. All 
Christians, therefore, also have the duty to keep a constant lookout for such boys as 
may be won and trained for the service of the Church. This is one of the glorious 
rights and duties of all who are members of the spiritual body of Christ. But among 
those who have a public office in the church, it is the first duty of pastors to work 
unceasingly, with instruction and exhortation, to bring forth straight preachers and 
teachers from the congregations commanded to them. Synodal officials may help us 
in this. But we cannot and should not, as pastors, shirk a duty which belongs to our 
office in the church. F.P. 

The Lutheran City Mission in Milwaukee celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
this year. We like to point out our city missions, which are now operating in a number 
of major cities in our country, because through them the saving gospel reaches many 
thousands who otherwise would not be reached. The success is mostly hidden from 
the eyes of men. But we have God's promise that his word shall not be preached 
altogether without fruit. With some, the word heard does not bear fruit until later, 
perhaps not until the hour of death. We share the following information from the 
report of the city mission in Milwaukee: "Our city mission is an association of 
churches that have joined together to preach the gospel of the Savior of sinners to 
the poor, sick and unfortunate in our public institutions and to win souls for God's 
kingdom. In ten large institutions we have been able to preach regularly in the past 
year. Thousands have heard the sermons of the missionary in the past year. And 
this was not out of compulsion, because it was part of the rules of the institution to 
attend the services, but out of love for the Word of God. Those who are less familiar 
with institutions and their inmates might easily think that there is a constant coming 
and going in the institutes. But this is not so. In the poorhouse, in the insane asylum, 
in the consumptive sanitariums, in the prisons, especially in Waupun, we have people 
who have been attending our services for years. In the state prison and the 
poorhouse, for example, there are inmates, 
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who attended our services a decade ago. In connection with this is the regular 
instruction. During the past year we have instructed twelve persons between the 
ages of seventeen and thirty in the truths of salvation and also confirmed them. Five 
youthful persons received instruction in baptism. Of the confirmands, seven were 
confirmed in the Industrial School, two in the Muirdale Sanitarium, and three in the 
home of the missionary [Fr. Enno Diimling]. Two of these confirmands have become 
communicant members of a local congregation. The children's classes in the County 
Children's Home have been conducted by Teacher Joseph Klug with the help of 
some young ladies. Private pastoral care is an essential piece in missionary work. 
The experiences in this are partly gratifying, partly sad, and the more so because in 
the city mission one learns almost only the dark side of human life. But no work has 
remained without blessing. God's grace be praised. The following institutions have 
been served with preaching at regular intervals: the Poor House, the County 
Hospital, the Insane Asylum, the Muirdale Sanitarium, the County Children's Home 
(Sunday School), the Industrial School for Girls, the Correctional Home, the State 
Penitentiary, the Women's Prison, Camp Chester (prison camp), and the Blue Mount 
Sanitarium. Statistics: during the period May 1, 1920, to May 1, 1921, 270 regular 
services and 16 funeral services were held. There were 16,830 inmates present at 
the regular services. Visits to the sick were made 1056 and institutional visits 524. 
To the public communion 311 persons went, and 172 received private communion. 
In all, 483 persons communed. There were 28 baptized (5 adults), 16 buried, 12 
confirmed, 6 couples married, and 100 children attended Sunday School. Statistics 
for the past twenty years: 190,204 have attended our services, 25,018 sick have 
been pastored, 5650 persons have communed, 289 have been baptized, 78 
confirmed, and 269 buried." Fi-P: 

On this year's celebration of Worms, The American Lutheran Survey 
remarks: "Undoubtedly the feeling engendered by the war toward all things 
German has prevented the wide spread recognition of this anniversary which 
otherwise would have been given to it.'' A peculiar verdict on Luther's struggle 
against the papacy has been given by The Living Church, an Episcopalian paper. 
"Witness and Scoreboard" reports it, "This paper closes a two-page article on 
Worms with the words: 'For the rest, Leo X. and Luther will one day stand before the 
judgment seat of the Almighty. Neither can be acquitted of grave guilt. But everyone 
must feel that the greater sin is upon the Pope." From the Episcopalian point of view, 
this judgment is understandable. To the Episcopal Church, the fictitious apostolic 
succession of bishops is the chief article of Christian doctrine. Thus it has enough 
Roman blood in its veins to come out as a partial advocate of the Papacy. by the 
way, it is probably not to be regretted that this time less notice was taken of "Luther 
before the Diet of Worms" even in the ecclesiastical press than formerly. In the first 
place, it would have been to be feared that Luther's importance for civil life would 
have been brought to the fore even more than before, and that, above all, Luther 
would have been portrayed as the restorer of the beatific life. 
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the Gospel would have been forgotten even more than in the past. On the other 
hand, the Protestant press in particular would not have failed to continue, even if 
only incidentally, the "race war" against all things German in its omissions about 
Luther. For the latter, The American Lutheran Survey cites an example from The 
United Presbyterian and remarks: "We cannot forbear the expression of regret that 
such a worthy editorial should have its spirit (?) detracted from by the uncalled- 
for and unprofitable reference to racial and political feelings of the present time." 
F. P. 

Are things better in the Christian Church in our day than they were in the 
past? We find this question discussed in several ecclesiastical papers, both for and 
against. In order to be able to answer this question correctly, it must first be known 
that the Christian church is produced and maintained solely by the gospel of the 
forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ's satisfactio vicaria, or, which is the same 
thing, by the article of justification. As Luther says: "This article is the head and the 
cornerstone, which alone produces, nourishes, builds up, sustains, and defends the 
Christian church, and without the same the church of God cannot stand even one 
hour" (XIV, 168). The Christian Church consists only of men who, through the action 
of the Holy Spirit, believe that they have a gracious God for the sake of Christ's 
vicarious satisfaction, without any works of their own. All who somehow interpose 
their own performance and worthiness between themselves and the grace of God 
exclude themselves eo ipso from the grace of God and thus from the Christian 
church, and place themselves under the curse of the law. Secondly, in order to 
answer the above question correctly, it is necessary to know the state of affairs in 
Christianity in our day. At the present time it is not only Rome that continues to curse 
the Christian doctrine of justification, but also by far the greatest part of so-called 
Protestant Christianity, with the satisfactio vicaria and the deity of Christ, has also 
abandoned the Christian doctrine of justification, and no longer holds the Holy 
Scriptures to be God's infallible Word. This apostasy from the foundation of the 
Christian Church was not so general fifty years ago. This even some of the better 
sectarian papers admit. Protestant Christendom of our day is, ecclesiastically 
speaking, in the same, position in which Germany is at present in a political point of 
view. This country has allowed its arms to be taken out of its hands by the Fourteen 
Points, and now faces defenceless, beaten, furious enemies. The so-called 
Protestant Christendom of the present day has surrendered to the devil, the world, 
and the flesh the weapons of the Christian Church, namely, the infallible Word of 
God and the Gospel of Christ crucified for the payment of the world. Thus it likewise 
stands defenseless against the enemies of the Christian Church. FP: 

Rome's activity in St. Louis. A local newspaper carries the note: "The 
committee appointed to raise $250,000 in the Catholic parishes of the St. Louis 
diocese on the occasion of the silver jubilee of Archbishop John J. Glennon, which 
sum is to be used for Catholic schools and institutions of higher learning, expresses 
the expectation that the said sum is likely to be considerably oversubscribed." 
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Divorces in the Adjusted States, Mosby's Messenger we take the following 
data: Japan has yielded first place to the United States in respect to the divorce rate 
per 100,000 of population, according to the International Reform Bureau, which 
has just issued a statement on the subject. Sin and the divorce evil are running 
rampant in this country, the Reform Bureau says, and at the same time it urges 
American women to use their vote to combat these enemies of the nation. The 
Bureau's report contains statistical tables showing the net divorce rates of forty- 
seven states and the District of Columbia. The figures for twenty-four States 
disclose rates of divorce ranging from 153 in each 100,000 of population to 652 
per 100,000. The first figure is that for Vermont and the second is that for Nevada, 
which has a divorce rate higher than was ever known in Japan, heretofore regarded 
as having the worst record in the world. "Japan's rate was 229 in 1886, but a federal 
law - take note - brought it down to 151 in 1896, and by 1916 it had fallen to 109," 
the Bureau's report says. "This rate of 109 for Japan in 1916 is better than that of 
eight more American States - from 112 in Maine to 144 in Nebraska. This makes 
a total of thirty-two States, two-thirds in all, that had a higher divorce rate than 
Japan in the census of 1916. The rate for all States in 1916 was 136 per 100,000 
net, and 112 per total population, and thus greater than Japan's rate from every 
standpoint." The net divorce rate for 100,000 in Illinois in 1916 was 193, the 
Bureau reports. In Indiana the rate was 223; in Michigan, 221; in Iowa, 168; 
Wisconsin, 89, and Minnesota, 105. If the Reform Bureau considers woman's 
suffrage a means of diminishing divorces, we fear that it is precisely woman's 
suffrage and the entrance into the political arena thus given that will actually work in 
the opposite direction. F.P. 

A Protest Against the American Legion. The daily papers report: "The sixth 
general meeting of the German-Roman Catholic State Association of Oregon 
unanimously adopted the following resolution at Portland, Oreg. on June 1: 'The 
State Union of Oregon demands of President Harding immediate peace with the 
Central Powers, and also the recognition of an independent Ireland; further, vigorous 
opposition to an entirely un-American body which, contrary to the vested rights of 
American citizens, arrogates to itself an authority which virtually provokes the 
displeasure of all right-thinking citizens, and threatens to become dangerous to the 
internal security of our country, as it produces nothing but discord." The latter refers 
to the American Legion." If we're not mistaken, a Roman priest is chaplain general 
of the American Legion. 


Il. Abroad. 


The Purification of Lutheran Free Churches in Germany. The ''Freikirche" 
quotes from the Breslau "Ev.-Luth. Wochenblatt": "In the opening service" (for the 
third Representatives’ Day on April 19 and 20 in Marburg) "Senior von Keutzler from 
Freiburg in Baden preached. The proceedings took place on Wednesday from 8 
o'clock in the morning until 9 o'clock in the evening in the Philippshause. The St. 
Anschargemeinde of Hamburg was invited to its 
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Application accepted into the Association and warmly welcomed as a member by the 
Chairman, Supt. Anthes, welcomed him as a member. Our church was represented 
by the director of the Oberkirchenkollegium, Kirchenrat Lic. Dr. Nagel, who had 
preached in Dusseldorf and Duisburg on the previous Sunday and in Vorbach on 
Monday, and Kirchenrat Lic. Dr. Ziemer. The latter, in a detailed lecture, answered 
the question put to him: Is a further union of the German Lutheran Free Churches at 
the present time desirable and possible, and how can it be brought about?", to which 
Father Werner from Verden in the Hanover Free Church gave the co-lecture. Church 
Councilor Ziemer warmly advocated a uniformly constituted Evangelical Lutheran 
Free Church throughout Germany, and was supported in his statement by Church 
Councilor Nagel, but found no support from the representatives of the other Free 
Churches. It was believed that they would have to be content with a further expansion 
of the existing association. - In addition, Supt. Ehlers (Hermannsburg) and Supt. 
Anthes (Reichelsheim) spoke about the development of the national churches, 
especially the Lutheran churches, and the position of the Free Churches in relation 
to them.” It would have been interesting to us to have a report on whether, in addition 
to the uniform constitution, unity in Christian doctrine was also emphasized. We 
would like to assume that the latter was the case, because the report says that the 
church councils Ziemer and Nagel did not find the support of the representatives of 
the other Free Churches. We repeat our warning against overestimating Free Church 
constitution without agreement in Christian doctrine. F.P. 


Distribution of healthy Lutheran writings in Germany. It was very interesting 
and pleasing to us what Fr. Otto Willkomm, as chairman of the Schriftenverein der 
Freikirche von Sachsen u. a. St., reported in the annual report of the Schriftenverein. 
The report states: "First of all, that the business of the Society has again developed 
considerably in 1920, and secondly, that the love and willingness to sacrifice of the 
friends of the distribution of writings has kept pace with this and has proven itself not 
only in the maintenance of the colportage (which could not be carried out at all 
without gifts of love, especially in these expensive times), but also in strong support 
for the preservation of our journal and the free distribution of other writings. Praise 
be to God for both, who in these difficult times dignifies us to be His messengers and 
helpers, in order to offer our trampled and shattered people that which alone can 
help them: the pure, honest Word of God. That we have the duty to do everything in 
our power in this respect, our congregations recognize, thank God, the longer, the 
more. And in thanking all those who have helped us in this, we ask that they not grow 
weary, but continue to support the work of distributing the Scriptures, both in the 
course of their travels (colportage) and through other business activities. We need 
this help especially because we now employ several book messengers. In the Ruhr 
area, Mr. Oschelewski works for our cause in his spare time; in East Prussia, Mr. 
Naujocks has been employed as a colporteur since January, and in Thuringia, retired 
senior teacher Mr. Voigt has been traveling around for some time in order to distribute 
good Lutheran writings in further circles. 
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to make known. Thus, together with our colporteur Naser, who has been employed 
in Saxony for years, four men are engaged in the work, and even if they only claim 
commission and reimbursement of their expenses, the latter are so important in 
these expensive times that we could not continue this work without considerable 
contributions from our congregations and from friends of the cause. And yet we are 
now especially encouraged to continue this work zealously by the fact that, after the 
long closure caused by the war and its consequences, it is now again possible for 
us to obtain the writings of our fellow believers in America. That we are able to offer 
these valuable writings at prices that are in line with German book prices, despite 
the low level of German money, is due solely to the love and willingness to sacrifice 
of our American brethren in the Missouri Synod, who have authorized the 
Commission for Inner Mission Abroad and are enabling it, through continued 
collections, to replace the loss of value. It is true that the price of books is much 
higher now than in former years; but this is connected with the general dearth and 
should not hinder anyone from procuring the best nourishment for his own and his 
relatives' souls, nor should it make us despondent in regard to the missionary work 
we have been commanded to do for our people, which must be carried out primarily 
through the distribution of good writings. The realization of the necessity of the 
mission of the Scriptures forces itself more and more upon all serious Christians. 
Thus, they are pursuing the communities with growing zeal, and in the Breslau 
Synod a 'Working Group for the Mission to the People' has been formed, which has 
set itself the task of 'testifying to and passing on the vital forces of the Gospel’, 
primarily through the distribution of writings. This has been the task of our Society 
from the beginning; we also run our publishing and import business as well as the 
sale of books in our beautiful shop in Zwickau only with the intention of bringing 
God's Word and Luther's teachings to the people. And thus we have also followed 
in the footsteps of our confessional comrades in America, whose books we now also 
distribute here. For no sooner had (1847) the Missouri Synod come into being than 
(1849) a number of zealous members of it joined together to form a ‘Publishing 
Society’ which, according to its 'Constitution' published in No. 23 of the 5th volume 
of the 'Lutheran' of July 10, 1849, aimed ‘at the most agreeable and general 
distribution of orthodox Lutheran school and edification books with special reference 
to the writings of the blessed D. Martin Luther’. From this publishing society, under 
whose constitution we find the names of Kehl, Selle, Sihler, and Walther, has arisen 
in the course of time the great publishing house of the Missouri Synod, the 
Concordia Publishing House in St. Louis, the representation of which in Germany 
has been entrusted in the broadest sense to our Schriftenverein by resolution of the 
Synod of Delegates of 1899. And we are determined to carry on this representation, 
and thus the most agreeable and general distribution of these writings, entirely in 
the spirit of the founders, those fathers of the Missouri Synod, which has just been 
made possible to us by the concession of the Inner Mission Commission in 
Chicago." With regard to the distribution of the Bible, the same annual report goes 
on to say, "A special 
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This task has arisen for our association as a result of the Bible shortage that now 
prevails. We have therefore used the Bible fund, which was _ significantly 
strengthened by a considerable gift, to reprint the New Testament with the old Luther 
text from the plates belonging to us. The printing is finished, and we will soon be able 
to deliver New Testaments again at a moderate price. Then, with the participation of 
the Lutheran Book Society in Elberfeld (Breslau Synod) and the Bergische 
Bibelgesellschaft, a full Bible with the old Luther text in large octavo is now being 
printed for our Society at the Canstein Bible Institute in Halle (Saale), which will be 
available at the end of this year at a price of 30 Marks. Finally, around the same time 
we hope to be able to deliver a full Bible in a smaller format at a somewhat lower 
price, which, printed in America, will be sent to us in rough sheets and bound here. 
We also owe this to the Commission for Inner Mission Abroad, to whom we would 
like to express our heartfelt thanks for this gift. This thanks will certainly be shared 
by all those to whom this dear Bible book comes into their hands again. For Bible 
need is after all the greatest need." Germany did not experience a significant revival 
a hundred years ago both from the universities and through the reprinting and 
distribution of older Lutheran writings. By God's grace the same thing can happen in 
the present day. FP: 

Bible need in Russia. The "Free Church" reports on this: In "Light and Life" we 
read: "A terrible hunger for Bibles has awakened in Russia. Unfortunately, however, 
says the 'Chr. Volksfreund' from Basel, the Bible distribution is paralyzed. The 
existing Bibles and Testaments have been used up; new ones may not be printed 
for want of paper. This is all the sadder because the desire for God's Word is 
evidently stirring with power. It is now literally fulfilled in Russia what the prophet 
Amos says: ‘Behold, the time cometh, saith the Lord GOD, that | will send a famine 
into the land, not a famine for bread, or a thirst for water, but to hear the word of the 
Lord; that they shall go about to and fro, from sea to sea, from midnight to morning, 
seeking the word of the Lord, and yet shall not find it.'" This is then corroborated by 
the following touching letter from a Russian, which reads thus, "Petrograd, 
November 1 (14), 1920. Dear Brother Walter Ludwigovich! Many Protestant 
Christians and Baptists who are prisoners of war have arrived from Germany, 
bringing with them greetings and letters from you, as well as printed matter 
describing your work among the prisoners of war. How good of you to explain the 
Bible and the Gospel to them! . . . It is also good that you provide the prisoners of 
war with Bibles. However, it is a question of the following: Here in Russia the supply 
of Bibles, etc., is completely exhausted. It is impossible to print new editions, 
because there is no paper. Can't you, Brother Kréker, Schmidt and others together 
consider whether it would not be possible to have a million pocket-sized Bibles, New 
Testaments, Gospels printed in Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, England and 
America, and with the permission of the Soviet Government, get them to Russia? 
We wanted to come to Germany for this purpose, but it was impossible. If only the 
Bibles are there first, then we will also get the in 
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..to get a driver's license. . . . We expect everything from your devoted activity in 
the cause! There is a terrible hunger here for Bibles and Gospels. Please, act! We 
will pay what the Bibles cost. Y. Prokhanov, devoted in the Lord." 


Quite like us in the Purged States. A thoroughly "liberal" theologian complains 
in the magazine "Eiserne Blatter" (Vol. 2, p. 352) about the lack of Bible knowledge 
in Germany. At the same time he describes the attempt to acquaint the people with 
the Bible by means of "cinema" (picture theatre). He says: "The people who were at 
home in the Bible were straighter, more pithy, healthier and more active than our 
disjointed generation of today. They knew far more than we do, though they were 
far from knowing all that is thought worth knowing today. Above all, they were deeply 
rooted and breathed in that strong, pure air of the Bible that can be as bitter as a 
cutting east and as balmy as spring winds. What do all stock market losses weigh 
against this lack of character! A Goethe bowed [?] to the Bible. To-day there are 
Goethe-enthusiasts who make a silly face when they are reminded of it. But we have 
substitutes nowadays. Rejoice, German people! One '‘films' your Bible! One sends 
a caravan of wandering metropolitan folk to Egypt and Palestine for a good day's 
pay and records the 'Bible' there and then. Then afterwards the girl can gaze at it in 
the cinema between the 'Love Rush’ or the best detective novel. Have we no 
strength left to forbid such nonsense? Have we become so weak of nerve that we 
let it all wash over us? These people are far too shrewd calculators to do anything 
they know no one wants to see. Unfortunately, they know the masses too well; they 
will flock. It is a pleasant thrill to become pious for an hour in the cinema among all 
the rest. If the German people are still Christian [?], they will not let their Christ be 
made into a commodity. Or shall he be crucified once more by the same people who 
led him mocking and jeering to Golgotha?" If it should be a fact, as has been reported 
from time to time, that in the United States, too, the owners of the picture theatres 
are in the majority Reform Jews, the other fact is certain, that our American sectarian 
churches, for the most part, are enthusiastic about films as an excellent means of 
spreading Bible knowledge. We have been repeatedly approached by sect pastors 
for advice as to which biblical events would be best suited for "cinema". 

F. P. 


Female preachers in Switzerland. From Zurich it is reported: The Synod of the 
Protestant Church in Switzerland has decided to admit unmarried women to the 
ecclesiastical office; but on marriage they are to leave. The preliminary scientific 
training is required of them exactly to the same extent as of men. The reason given 
for this innovation is that in recent years the number of new Protestant clergy has 
diminished considerably, and that many clergy have turned to other professions 
because of the low pay. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 67. July 1921. No. 7. 


Another reminder of Luther in Worms, 1521. 


Dr. Oskar Schade in Weimar began in 1855 to publish "Satiren und Pasquille 
aus der Reformationzeit". The second edition of this highly interesting collection is 
available in three octavo volumes, published in 1863 by Carl RUmpler in Hanover. 

The second volume contains pages 108-113, under No. XI, a pamphlet well 
worth reading, under the heading, "Doctor Martin Luther's Passion." It is the reprint 
of the tract that came out in four quarto leaves 


Ain beautiful newer 
Passion! 


and Schade refers about printings of this writing to Panzer's Annalen, 2nd vol., no. 
1176, p. 30. - Schade does not mention a Latin original or a Latin translation, nor 
does he express any assumption about the author; but he says at the end: "It is clear 
that this piece will have been written immediately after Luther's appearance before 
the Diet of Worms, that is, perhaps still at the end of April 1521." Il, 317. 

| am now in possession of a contemporaneous Latin version of this little 
manuscript. It is a manuscript of 18 pages in octavo; each page has 17 lines, only 
the first 19, and the last each. 16; the final page only 13. | give below both texts, the 
Latin and the German, the latter after O. Schade. 

It is probably the case that a comparison of the Passio Lutheri with the Passio 
Christi in itself arouses in us some repugnance and aversion, comparable to that 
which, for example, the Oberammergau Passion Play arouses in Christian-minded 
spectators. It should not be forgotten, however, that in the sixteenth century a 
Lutheran like Hans Sachs, in full naiveté, brought God the Father and God the Son 
out of the stage in his comedies and tragedies, without anyone being offended by it. 
If, with the really very numerous points of comparison which the Passio Lutheri gives 
to hand, the reader 
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If he now and then bumps into something, it is not the Passion of Christ that suffers 
from it in his case. Only "Sachs" does not come off best, if one lets him play the 
role of Peter here; but even history cannot absolve him, this excellent prince, from 
some expressions of pusillanimous sentiment and timid timidity. 

Whether the Latin version preceded or followed the German version is of little 
concern; but something at least in that it should not be forgotten in how many pieces 
Luther, the witness of Christ, has advertised similar to his Lord and Master. Just this 
has also caused the Wieber publication of the Passio Lutheri in this place. 


Passio Lutheri. 


Egressus est Lutherus trans flumen 
Rhenum cum discipulis suis. Et intravit 
Vuormatiam. Ubi habebat comitia Caesar. 
Scientes autem advenire eum, principes 
sacerdotum et pharisaei congregati sunt in 
atrium praesulis Moguntiensis, qui dicitur 
Cayphas. 


Et consilium inierunt cum Legisperitis, 
ut non servaretur ei salvus conductus, sed 
eum dolo tenerent et comburerent. 
Dicebant enim: haereticus est, non potest 
ei dari [an? ftatt dare] liber commeatus, 
sed debet capi et occidi, non autem diebus 
comitialibus, ne forte fieret tumultus in 
populo. 


Cum autem esset Lutherus in domo 
Commendatarii sancti Joan-  nis,l) 
miserunt ad eum ministri pontificis [p. 2], 
Caractiolus pedico et Aleander Judaeus, 
qui sub osculo pacis volebant eum tradere. 

Lutherus autem, sciens omnia, quae 


ventura erant super eum, processit et dixit: 


1) Inthe ,,Acta et res gestae D. Mart. 
Lutheri in comitiis prin- cipum 
Vormatiae, anno MDXXI"' it says: Venit 
ac divertit in curiam Rhodiensium, ubi 
hospitio collectus est. At that time the 
Hospitallers of St. John could still be called 
Rhodians, since they still owned the island of 
Rhodus, where their main settlement had 
been after the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Saracens. Only in 1522 they lost the island to 
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Doctor Martin Luther's Passion. 


Luther and his disciples went out over the 
river Rhine and entered Wormbs, where the 
emperor was holding an imperial diet. And 
when the princes of the priests and the 
gleemen heard that he was come, they 
gathered themselves together in the court of 
the bishop of Menzia, which is called 
Caiaphas; 

And they consulted with the rulers, that he 
should not be kept in safe conduct, but that 
they should catch him with stratagems, and 
burn him. For they said: He is a heretic; he may 
not be given safe conduct; he is to be captured 
and put to death, but not at the Diet, lest there 
be an uproar among the people. 

But when Luther was in the house of the 
Conventoris S. Johannis, the servants of the 
bishop, Caracciolus, 2) called Pedico, and 
Aleander 3) Jud, sent to him, who wanted to 
betray him under the peace of the emperor. 

But Luther, knowing all the things that 
would come upon him, went forth saying, 
"Whom seek ye?" 


2) Caraccioli was papal nuncio in 
Germany since 1520; he became cardinal in 
1535. The nickname Pedico can probably only 
be derived from the Latin pedis (Ital. 
pidocchio = louse); admittedly a peculiar 
formation. According to the meaning as much 
as louse. sSchade II, 315.) 

3) Jerome Aleander is called "Jew" here. 
His opponents accused him of not being a 
Christian at all, but an unbaptized Jew. He 
became a cardinal in 1538 and died in 1542. 
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sponderunt ei: doctorem Lutherum. Dixit 
Lutherus: ego sum. Ut autem dixit 
Lutherus "ego sum", quaesiverunt, an 
velit ire ad Caractiolum et Aleandrum 
Judaeum, vel ipsi ultro ad eum venirent. 
Quibus respondit Lutherus: Cotidie fui in 
templis docens et non me quaesiverunt. 
Nunc autem cum eis loqui nolo, quoniam 
per me excommuni- eati sunt, nisi velint 
publica disputatione mecum concertare. 
Hoc [p. 3] ut illi audierunt, abierunt 
retrorsum et ceciderunt in terram. 


Tunc abiit unus de aula praetoris, qui 
dicebatur Capra, ad principes sacerdotum 
et papistas, et ait illis: quid vultis mihi 
dare, et ego vobis eum tradam. Et illi 
constituerunt ei magnam ducatorum 
summam, una cum certis magnis 
praebendis, praelaturis et dignitatibus, pro 
suo nepote, qui et tradidit eum. 


Circa autem tertiam horam accesserunt ad 
Lutherum discipuli ejus dicentes: qua hora 
vis paremus tibi coenam? Ait Lutherus, 
dicens, quinta. Et fecerunt discipuli sicut 
constituit illis Lutherus, et paraverunt 
coenam. Vespere autem [p. 4] facto 
discumbebat Lutherus cum discipulis et 
amicis et edentibus illis dixit: Arnen dico 
vobis, multi sunt in hac civitate, qui pro 
pecunia me tradituri sunt, et vestrum multi 
scandalum in me patiemini; scriptum est 
enim: percutiam pastorem et dispergentur 
oves gregis. Respondens autem unus dixit: 
et si omnes in te scandalizati fuerint, 
nunquam tamen scandalizabitur Saxus. 
Ait illi Lutherus: Arnen dico vobis ante 
[instead of an] duos dies ter me negabit. At 
illi dixerunt: etiam si oportuerit nos tecum 
mori, non te negabimus. Lutherus autem 
dixit: vos eritis mecum in tribulationibus, 
sed usque ad aras. 
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They answered, "The Doctor Luther." 
Says Luther, "It is |." But when Luther said, "It is 
I," they said whether he would go to 
Caracciolum and Aleandrum Jud, or they would 
come to him themselves. To which Luther 
answers," "| have taught daily in the temple, and 
they have never sought me. But now | will not 
speak with them, when [= for] they are banished 
by me; for they will contend with me in open 
disputaz." When they heard this, they went 
behind them and fell from the earth. 


There went one from the judge's chamber, 
called Capra,3a) to the princes of the priests 
and popes, and saith unto them, "What will ye 
give me? so will | deliver him unto you." And 
they appointed him a great summa ducats, with 
"other great benefices, prelatures, and 
dignities, for his grandson, who also delivered 
him up. 

But about the third hour came to Luther his 
disciples, saying, "At what hour shall we make 
thee supper?" Luther said, "At the fifth hour." 
And the disciples did as Luther commanded 
them, and prepared the supper. And when 
evening was come, Luther sat at meat with his 
disciples and friends: and as they did eat, he 
said, Verily | say unto you, there are many in 
this city that will betray me for money, and many 
of you are vexed in me: when it is written: 'I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered." But one answers and says, 
"And though they all be shent [shattered] in 
thee, yet the Sachs 4) shall never depart from 
thee." Says Luther unto him, "Verily | say unto 
you, before two days he shall thrice deny me." 
And they answered, "And when we shall die 
with thee, we will never deny thee." And Luther 
said unto them, "Ye shall be with me in my 
affliction unto the cross." 


3 a) Capra. Was that Dr. Joh. Bock of 
Strasbourg? or Hieronymus Emser? 
4 ) The "Sachs" is of course Elector 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony. 
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Altera autem die [p. 5] circa horam 
quartam, eo cum discipulis suis loquente, 
ecce dominus de Papenheym 5) venit, 
cum quo [instead of ego] turba multa cum 
gladiis et fustibus, missus a praetore et 
principibus imperii, et duxerunt Lutherani 
ad praetorium. Et ipsi Papistae non 
introiverunt praetorium, ut Lutherus 
causam disputandi cum ipsis non haberet, 
sed ut absque justa causa condemnaretur. 
Erat etiam ibi Annas Gurcensis 6) 
Cardinalis, sed et Moguntiensis. Erat 
autem Annas, qui dederat consilium, quia 
expedit, unum hominem mori pro papistis, 
ne nequitiae eorum mani(fe)starentur, et 
ne Komana nequitia deficeret. 

Saxus vero sequebatur tarde, et venit in 
praetorium [p. 6]. Et ingressus intra 
sedebat cum reliquis, ut videret finem. 
Principes autem sacerdotum et papistae 
quaerebant falsum testimonium contra 
Lutherum, ut eum condemnarent et igni 
traderent, et non invenerunt. Cum autem 
multi testes falsi accessissent, novissime 
autem illi duo nugigeruli, Joannes Kabula 
et Joannes ab Eck officialis Treverensis, et 
dixerunt: Hic dixit, Concilium 
Constantiense _errasse, et  papam 
Antichristum, qui tamen peccare non 
potest. Et surgens Cayphas Moguntiensis, 
praesul, ait illi: Quid respondes ad ea, 
quae isti adversus te testificantur? Adjuro 
te per Deum vivum [p. 7] confitere vera 
esse. Lutherus autem  ineonsternate 
respondit: Tu dixisti; verumtamen dico 
vobis, possum sacri Evangelii testimonio 
probare, quidquid a me libris aeditis 
scriptum est. Et nisi convictus sacris literis 
aut evidenti ratione, non revocabo. Si 
male locutus sum, testimonium perhibeant 
de malo; doceant melius: paratus sum 
enim ipse, libros meos igni tradere. Si 
autem bene, cur me caedunt? cur non 
audiunt? cur non respondent? 


5) Ulrich von Pappenheim was the Reich's 
hereditary marshal, who led Luthern to the 
Reichstag session, accompanied by the 
herald Kaspar Sturm. 

6) Annas Gurcensis. This may refer to 
the bishop of Gurk in Kérnten. 


But the next day about the fourth hour, as 
he talked with his disciples, behold, the lord of 
Pappenheim came, and with him a great 
company with swords and butts, sent by the 
judge and prince of the realm, and brought 
Luther out of the court house. And the popes 
did not go out of the court house, that Luther 
might have no cause to dispute with them, but 
that he might be condemned without just 
cause. Then there was Annas Gurcensis, a 
cardinal, also the cardinal of Menzies. 

But it was Annas who gave advice: "It is 
useful that a man should die for the Popes, 
that their evil may not be revealed, and that 
Roman wickedness may not diminish." 

But Sachs followed slowly, and came into 
the court house. And when he was come in, 
he sat with the rest to see the end. But the 
princes of the priests and the popes sought 
false witness against Luther, that they might 
condemn him to the fire: and they found none. 

But when many false witnesses came 
forward, the last of whom were Joannes 
Sabula?) and Joannes von Eck, a Trier official, 
who said, "He said that the Concilium of 
Costence was in error, and that the pope was 
a de-Christian who could not be found," 
Cayphas, the bishop of Menz, stood up and 
said to him, "What do you answer to these 
things which they say against you? | beseech 
thee by the living God, confess these things to 
be true." But Luther answered fearfully, "Thou 
hast said it. But verily | say unto you, | may try 
with the holy gospel what is written of me in 
books; and unless | be overcome with the holy 
scriptures or with a true cause, | will not recant. 
If | have spoken evil, they bear witness of evil; 
if they teach better, | am ready to cast my 
books into the fire. But if | am right, why do 
they strike me, why do they not hear, why do 
they not answer?" 


7) Probably Cochleus. 
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Tunc Moguntiensis Cayphas 
excandescens dixit: blasphemavit; quid 
adhuc egemus testibus? Ecce nunc 
audistis blasphemiam; quid vobis videtur? 
At illi simul respon- [p. 8] dentes dixerunt: 
reus est mortis. Tunc expuerunt in terram 
et nolebant eum amplius audire, quia sibi 
contradicere non poterant. Alii autem 
clamabant: daemonium habet. Saxus 
autem sedebat cum aliis; et accessit ad 
eum praesul Leodiensis et dixit: et tu 
Lutheranus es. At ille negavit coram 
omnibus dicens: Nescio quid dicis. 
Exeunte autem illo januam, videt eum 
Cardinalis Sedonensis et ait his, qui erant 
ibi : Et hic Lutherani nutrit in patria sua. 
At ille negavit coram omnibus dicens: 
Nescio hominem hunc. Et post pusillum 
accesserunt, qui sta[p. 9] bant et dixerunt 
Saxo: Vere et tu Lutheranus es; nam et 
verba tua saepe te manifestant. Tunc 
coepit asserere, alia semper habuisse 
negotia, quam ut hominem curasset. Et 
continuo factus est vespere et mane dies 
secundus. Et recordatus est Saxus verbi 
illius, quod dixerat ante duos dies ter me 
negabit. Et egressus foras dixit, quod 
contra omnem hominem velit eum 
defendere. Mane [rather than mare] autem 
facto, consilium inierunt omnes principes 
sacerdotum et  papistae adversus 
Lutherum, ut eum igni traderent. Et 
adduxerunt eum et tradiderunt Treverensi 
praesuli, [p. 10.] 


Lutherus autem stetit ante praesidem, et 
interrogavit eum praesul, dicens: Tu es 
Evangelii doctor et veritatis? Et dixit 
Lutherus: A temet ipso haec dicis, an 
Romanistae tibi dixerunt de me ? Dixit 
praesul: Numquid Romanista ego sum? 
Ipsi, qui non possunt pati veritatem 
Evangelicam et dicta Pauli, te mihi 
tradiderunt; quid fecisti? Lutherus sane 
Christiane respondit: Scripta mea non sunt 
de hoc mundo, sed ex Deo. Si Papistae 
considerarent Evangelicam veritatem et 
dicta Pauli, tibi per eos non fuissem 
traditus. Ait Treverensis praesul: Ergo 
doctor Evangelicae veritatis [p. 11] et 
sancti Pauli es tu? Respondit Lutherus: Tu 
dicis; ego enim ad hoc natus sum, et in 
mundum veni, ut verba 
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Then Caiphas the Mencian was angry and 
said, "He has blasphemed; what more can we 
witness? Behold, ye have now heard the 
blasphemy; what do ye fear?" And they all 
answered together, "He is guilty of death." 
Then they spit upon the earth, and would not 
hear him any more; for they could not gainsay 
him. But some of them cried out, "He hath a 
devil!" 

And Sachs sat with the rest, and the bishop 
of Liége went to him, and said, "And thou art a 
Lutheran;" but he denied before every one, 
saying, "| know not what thou sayest." And as 
he went out for the door, the Cardinal of Bellis 
saw him, and said unto them that were there, 
"And he feedeth Luther in his fatherland." And 
he laughed, saying before every man, "I know 
not the man." And about a certain number of 
them that stood by said unto the Saxon, Verily 
thou art also a Lutheran, when thy words oft 
reveal thee." Then began he to affirm that he 
had all other business, but that he had taken 
heed of man. And from that time forth the 
evening and the morning were another day, 
and Saxon remembered the word, which he 
spake two days ago, saying, He will deny me 
thrice: and he went out, saying that he would 
defend him against all men. And when the 
morning was come, all the princes of the 
priests went to counsel, and the popes also 
Against Luther, to give him to the fire: and they 
brought him hither, and gave him to the bishop 
of Treves. 

And Luther stood before the judge; and the 
bishop asked him, saying, "Thou art a teacher 
of the gospel and of the truth?" And Luther 
said, "Sayest thou this of thyself, or did the 
Romans tell thee it of me?" Answered the 
bishop, "Am | then a Roman? They that suffer 
not the evangelical truth and the word of Paul, 
have delivered thee unto me; what hast thou 
done?" But Luther answered in a Christian 
way: "My scriptures are not of this world, but of 
God. If the popes had considered the 
evangelical truth and the sayings of S. Paul, | 
would not have been handed over to you by 
them." Answereth the bishop of Trier, 
"Therefore art thou a teacher of the 
evangelical truth and of S. Paul?" Luther 
replies: "You 
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Evangelii et sancti Pauli ad pristinum et 
verum intellectum restaurare debeam; 
cum per papistae sint in eorum favorem et 
utilitatem Romanae curiae huc usque 
detorta, in maximum praejudicium et 


incommodum Germanicae nationis. Si 
enim Germanica natio verba mea 
audiverit et servaverit, liberabitur e 


faucibus Romanistarum et curti- sanorum. 


Et cum = accusaretur a_ principibus 
sacerdotum et Romanistarum, nihil nisi 
[p. 12] Christiane respondebat. Tunc dixit 
ei Trevir: Non vis committere scripta tua 
judicio Caesaris et procerum? Lutherus 
autem ita ad omnia respondebat, ut 
miraretur vehementer consul, et dixit ad 
Lutherani: Quid est nequitia 
Romanistarum et Papistarum ? Et cum 
hoc dixisset, ex illa hora quaerebat 
liberare eum. Sciebat enim, quia per 
invidiam tradiderunt eum _principes 
sacerdotum et Papistae. Et dixit Trevir: 
Ego nullam invenio in eum causam 
mortis; vultis, dimittam eum. Et ipsi 
clamabant, non. [p.13.] Si dimittitur iste, 
tota Romana curia una cum papistis et 
curtisanis depauperabitur. Non potest 
alterius sustineri Trias Romana. Sedente 
autem praetore pro tribunali, venit ad eum 
uxor ejus, hoc est, Germanica natio, 
dicens: nihil tibi et justo illi, quoniam hac 
nocte multa passa sum propter eum. Et si 
combureretur, tota Germanica libertas 
pateretur propter eum. Principes autem 
sacerdotum et papistae suadebant praetori, 
ut Lutherani perderet. Dixit praetor: quid 
faciam de homine vere Christiano, 
docente veram doctrinam evangelicam, 
volente liberare nationem Germanicam [p. 
14] a laqueis et retibus Romanistarum et 
curtisanorum? Dicunt omnes, comburatur. 
Ait praetor: quid enim mali fecit? At illi 
magis clamabant dicentes, comburatur, 
comburatur; attende tu; si hunc dimittis, 
non es amicus Romani pontificis, ipse tibi 
praestabit auxilium contra Galliam. 
Praeterea legem habemus, et secundum 
legem debet mori, quia scripsit nequitias 
Romani Antichrist! et om-. 


say it; for | was born and came into the 
world to renew the words of the Gospel and of 
S. Paul to the ancient and true understanding, 
so [= since] they have been bent and [bent] by 
the popes itr their use and favor of the Roman 
court to the great disadvantage and harm of 
the German nation. For if the Teutonic nation 
will hear and keep my word, it will be delivered 
from the jaws of the Romans and curtisan 
whoremongers." 

And when he was accused by the princes 
of the priests and the boys of Rome, he 
answered nothing but Christianly. Then saith 
the Trier unto him, "Wilt thou nil deliver up thy 
writ to the judgment of Caesar?" But Luther 
thus modestly answered all the question, that 
the judge marvelled, and said to Luther, "What 
is the wickedness of the Roman and Papal?" 
And when he had said this, he sought how he 
might put him down; then he knew that through 
envy the princes of the priests and [the] popes 
had delivered him up. And the bishop of 
Treves said, "I have no cause of death in him: 
if ye will, | will put him to death." And they cried 
out, "No; if he be let off, the whole Roman 
court, with the papists and curtisans, shall 
come to poverty; the Roman throne shall no 
longer be preserved. "8) 

But when the judge sat in judgment, his 
wife, that is, the Teutonic nation, came to him, 
saying, "Nothing shall be thee with this 
righteous man; for this night | have suffered 
much for his sake, and if he were burned, all 
the German country would suffer for his sake." 
But the princes of the priests and [the] popes 
advised the judge that he should put Luther to 
death. Did the praetor say, "What shall | do 
with the right pious Christian, who learns the 
right evangelical doctrine, who wants to finish 
the German nation from the ropes and nets of 
the Roman knaves and Curtisans?" Says they 
all, "He shall be burned!" Says the judge, 
"What evil hath he done?" But they cried out 
now more, saying, "Let him be burned, let him 
be burned! Mark thee, let him alone, 


8) Allusion to Hutten's dialogue Trias 
Romans. from the vear 1520. 
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nium curtisanorum. Dixit illis praetor : 
accipite ergo eum vos, et secundum legem 
vestram comburite. At illi responderunt: 
nobis in imperio Germa [p. 15] nico non 
licet quenquam interficere; si eum 
haberemus Komae, possemus eum facile 
intoxicare. Tunc videns praetor, quia nihil 
proficeret, sed magis tumultus fieret in 
populo, hoc est inter Romanistas, quia 
magnam exposuerunt pecuniam, 
praeposituras et alias dignitates, accepta 
aqua lavit manus suas coram populo 
dicens: Innocens sum ego a sanguine vere 
Christiani hujus, vos  videbitis. Et 
respondit universus clerus et Romanistae 
dicentes: Sanguis ejus super nos et 
curtisanos nostros. Tunc praetor tradidit 
eis libros Lutheri, ut comburerentur. [p. 
16] Sacerdotes autem acceperunt eos. Et 
postquam abcessissent omnes principes et 
universus populus a comitiis, 
construxerunt ingentem piram ante atrium 
pontificis, ubi combusserunt libros et 
imposuerunt super caput imaginis Lutheri 
causam ipsius scriptam: "Hic est Martinus 
Lutherus doctor Evangelii", et id fecit 
quidam de ordine praedicatorum et secta 
Bernensium et haereticorum. Et combusti 
sunt cum eo duo alii doctores: Huttenus et 
Carolostadius, unus a dextris et alius a 
sinistris. Imago autem Lutheri nullo modo 
potuit comburi, donec milites plectentes 
eam [p. 17] imposuerunt illam in vase 
piceato, ubi igne consumpta est et in 
tenues evasit favillas. Comes autem 
quidam visis his quae fiebant miratus est 
valde dicens: vere Christianus est iste; et 
omnis turba, quae simul aderat, videntes 
ea quae fiebant revertebantur percutientes 
pectora sua. 


Altera autem die convenerunt principes 
sacerdotum et pharisaei cum Romanistis 
ad praetorium, dicentes domine, 
recordati sumus, quia seductor ille dixit, 
se postmodum velle grandiora scribere. 
Jube ergo per totum imperium custodiri, 
ne libri ejus venales [p. 18] habeantur, ne 
forte novissimus error pejor fiat priori. Ait 
illis praetor: habeatis vos custodiam; ite 
prohibete Bul-. 
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then thou art not a friend of the Roman 
bishop; he will do thee aid against France. 
Further, we have a statute, and according to 
the statute he must die; for he hath written the 
wickednesses of the Roman antichrist, and of 
all the Curtisans." Says the judge unto them, 
"Take him then, and according to your statute 
burn him." And the hond answered, "It 
behooves us in the Teutonic empire [to] judge 
no man; if We had him at Rome, We would 
easily poison him." Now when the judge saw 
that he made nothing, but that there was more 
uprising among the people, that is, among the 
Roman boys, who had spent much money, 
provosts, and other worthies, he took a water, 
and washed his hands before the people, 
saying, "I am innocent of the blood of the right 
pious Christian; ye shall look." Then all the 
priesthood and Roman knaves answered, "His 
blood upon us and our Curtison!" 

Then the judge gave them the books of 

Luther to be burned. But the priests took them. 
And when all the princes had gone away, and 
he people, they made a great heap of wood 
before the bishop's court, where they burned 
he books, and wrote over the head of Luther's 
image the cause, "This is Martin Luther, a 
eacher of the gospel." And this has a preacher 
monk ton of the sect of [he] of Bern. 
And with him were burned two other 
doctors, Hutt and Carolstai, one on the right, 
he other on the left. But the image of Luther 
would not burn until the henchmen had put it 
into a pissed barrel, where it was consumed 
by fire and turned to ashes. 

But one count, when he saw these things 

hat were done, marvelled greatly, saying, 
"Truly this is a Christian." And all the multitude 
hat were with him, when they saw these 
hings that were done, returned home, and 
smote upon their hearts. 
But the next day the princes of the priests, 
and the wrought-iron men, came together with 
he Roman boys unto the court-house, saying, 
Sir, we have thought that the deceiver hath 
said he would write greater things hereafter. 
Therefore it must be commanded throughout 
he whole kingdom that his books are not sold, 
lest the last harm be greater than the first. 
Says the judge to them, "Take heed; 
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lata, sicut scitis per vestram falsam go, forbid it, as you know by your false 
bull and ban." 


But they went and sent out cruel commands 
abeuntes emiserunt horribilia mandata jin the name of the pope and the emperor, 
sub nomine Romani pontificis et which they themselves made according to 
their own pleasure, which to this day is not 
followed. You shall see in whom they have 
stung. 


excommunicationem. Ipsi autem 


praetoris, quae ipsimet aediderunt ad 
libitum eorum. Quibus usque in 


Scripture always speaks true. 


(P. F. E. Pasche.) 


6. How long was Jesus in the grave? 


We read Matth. 12,40: "As Jonas was three days and three nights in the belly 
of the whale, so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the midst of 
the earth." Now it is well known that Christ was not laid in the grave until Friday 
evening and rose very early on Sunday morning. How does that come out to three 
days? Most commentators explain it in this way, that Christ was in the grave only on 
Holy Saturday for a full day of twenty-four hours, but that before and after the same 
only a part of the twenty-four hours is to be understood. Luther also explains it in this 
way. He says in his Chronicles 5): "1. Passover, Friday: lift up in the evening of 
Green Thursday. Tomorrow after (till Friday evening 6 o'clock). 2nd Sabbathum, 
Saturday: on the evening of the burial. Tomorrow following (until 6 o'clock Saturday 
evening). 3. first of the Sabbaths, Sunday: in the evening of Saturday. Morning 
dawns, but has not been fulfilled, but has risen in the morning, which is the mean of 
the third day, even as he was caught almost about the mean of the first day." 

In this calculation, however, only two nights come out, and not even the 
slightest part of a third night. But the Lord says expressly, "The Son of man shall be 
three days and three nights in the midst of the earth." Likewise Jonah 2:1 says, "And 
Jonah was in the body of the fish three days and three nights." Some, like Seyffarth, 
therefore transfer the day of Christ's death to Thursday, so as to bring out the three 
nights. The latter proves on at least twenty pages in his Chronologia sacra that the 
eclipse occurred on the day of the crucifixion in the year 33, and that the miraculous 
thing about it consisted only in the fact that it lasted longer than usual. This, however, 
does not agree with the facts; for, since the Lord was at the 


5) "Chronica des Ehrnwirdigen Herrn D. Mart. Luth. German. With an appendix of the 
following years. Witeberg. Reprinted by Hans Lussfft. 1553." 
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Since the day of the Passover was always celebrated at the time of the full moon, 
the eclipse on Good Friday could not be a natural one, since such an eclipse never 
occurs at the time of the full moon. The eclipse on the 19th of March in the year 33 
was, however, a natural one; but that on the day of Christ's death was a miraculous 
one, and did not occur until a year after, namely, on the 19th of March (14th of Nisan) 
in the year 34 A.D., and not on Thursday, but on Friday, the day of the Passover, 
which day ended at 6 o'clock on Friday evening. 6) 

But because the Lord says so clearly that he wants to be three days and three 
nights in the midst of the earth, but Christ did not die on Thursday but on Friday, 
other explanations have been sought. The following is found in Starke's Synopsis: 
"It depends on the idiom what is to be understood by ‘in the midst of the earth’. 
According to the Greek it means ‘in the heart of the earth’, which alludes to the words 
Jonah 2:4: 'Thou castest me into the deep in the midst of the sea’. Coccejus (in 
scholiis ad h. |.) explains it from the night of darkness, as the word XX (heart) 
indicates this rather than a grave, and places these three days and nights from the 
supper of the paschal lamb to the supper on the first day of Easter, as long as Christ 
was dead in the hearts of the disciples. But it may rather be taken from the morning 
of Thursday till the resurrection; for in that time the power of death and darkness 
proved itself most in Christ, Luk 22, 63. As then the children of darkness will have 
spent the whole of Thursday in murderous assaults, by impulses of the spirit of 
darkness, which here used its utmost, to make all arrangements for captivity." The 
latter is from Bengel. 

But it is hardly necessary to resort to such explanations. Among the Jews 
phrases like "three days and three nights" were very common and were rarely 
understood of full days and nights; comp. 1 Sam. 30:12, 13; Esther 4:16; 6:1; | Kings 
20:29; Luke 2:21. 

That the three days and three nights do not mean full days and nights is 
pointed out by the scripture itself in other passages, like Luk 18, 33: "And on the third 
day He will rise again", even though the third day was not yet completed. So also 
Matth. 16, 21; 17, 23; 20, 19. Further Joh. 2, 19: "JEsus answered and said unto 
them: Break down this temple, and on the third day | will raise it up." Cf. v. 20; Matt. 
26, 61; 27, 40. Further, Apost. 10, 40: "The same God hath raised up the third day." 
And 1 Cor. 16:4, "That he should rise again the third day. 


6) Cf. an article in L. u. W. 1872, pp. 330-340, entitled: "Zur biblischen Zeitrechnung." 
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according to the scriptures.” It is not the same whether someone simply says, "I will 
come on the third day" or "After three full days. But if the Scripture says, On the third 
day, this sheds light on the passage where it says, Three days and three nights, 
namely, that this is not to be understood of three whole days and nights, but 
according to the customary expression among the Jewish people. 

Again, it is hard for anyone to claim that there is a real contradiction. There is 
no real contradiction at all in the Holy Scriptures, nor can there be, for they are the 
Word of God. The sacred writers were in all cases guided by the Holy Spirit into all 
truth. Therefore the Holy Scriptures can contain nothing erroneous. The Scriptures 
always speak true. "Where it seems otherwise, where there seems to be a 
contradiction, it is merely due to our defective understanding." 7) "All alleged 
contradictions are based on false exegesis and, above all, on false conclusions and 
arbitrary entries of false, preconceived opinions into the text." 8) 


7. Does Paul's journey to Arabia contradict the book of Acts? 


We read Gal. 1, 16-20: "I did not discuss this with flesh and blood, nor did | 
come to Jerusalem to those who were apostles before me, but went into Arabia and 
came again to Damascus. After these three years | came to Jerusalem to see Peter, 
and abode with him fifteen days. But | saw none of the other apostles, save James, 
the brother of the Lord. But what | write unto you, behold, God knoweth | lie not." 
Paul had been accused of lying when he said he received his gospel, not through 
men, but by revelation of JEsu Christ. And because doctrine, God's honor, and the 
salvation of souls were at stake here, he affirms it to the Galatians with a sacred oath 
that he had told them the truth. After receiving the revelation of the gospel from 
Christ, he did not converse with flesh and blood, that is, with any man in Damascus, 
but immediately preached that Jesus was the Son of God. Nor did he go up to 
Jerusalem to the apostles, that they might teach him the gospel. He did leave 
Damascus for a while, but he did not go to Jerusalem to be taught by the apostles, 
"but went into Arabia, and came again to Damascus. 

The question now is where this journey of the apostle to Arabia can be placed 
in the book of Acts. Only three years after his conversion he came to Jerusalem. In 
these three years he was first in Damascus, then he traveled to Arabia, then back 
again. 


7) 19th Report of the Synodal Conf., p. 26. 8) L. u. W. 45, p. 85. 
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to Damascus. How does this agree with the report in the book of Acts? There we 
read Apost. 9, 19-26: "Saul was with the disciples in Damascus for several days. And 
immediately he preached Christ in the synagogues, that he was the Son of God. And 
they were all amazed when they heard it, and said: Is not this he that destroyed at 
Jerusalem all them that call on this name, and therefore is it not customary for him 
to bring them bound unto the chief priests? And Saul waxed stronger and stronger, 
and compelled the Jews that dwelt at Damascus, and proved that this man was the 
Christian. And after many days the Jews held a council together, and put him to 
death. But it was made known to Saul that they were pursuing him. And they kept 
watch at the gates day and night, that they might kill him. Then the disciples took him 
by night, and put him through the wall, and let him down in a basket. And when Saul 
was come to Jerusalem," etc. The difficulty is not that the journey to Arabia is not 
mentioned here by Luke at all, but the question: Where can it be placed in these 
words of Acts? From various quarters this question has been asked over and over 
again. The editor of the Acts of the Apostles in the Meyer Commentary says 
straightforwardly: In Luke's account this Arabian journey can nowhere be 
accommodated, neither in the period of the #yépai ixavai, v.23, which must indeed 
have had a certain extension, but yet only such as is measured by days, not by years, 
nor even before v. 26, since the same immediately excludes v. 25." The more recent 
critics state here an irreconcilable contradiction, and maintain "that, in view of the 
great difference of the two sides' representations, the historical truth can only be 
either on the one side or the other" (Baur). "One must frankly acknowledge the falsity 
of Luke's account" (Wendt). The historical statements of the Acts of the Apostles 
should therefore be taken with great caution and corrected according to the reports 
of the Pauline letters (McGiffert) (9). 

How does it stand now? Is it not possible to reconcile the two accounts? 
Certainly it is possible. Consider the following points. 1) It is not Luke's purpose to 
describe all the incidents of Paul's life in the book of Acts, but he only wants to 
describe the glorious louse of the gospel. What was not directly connected with it 
was of less importance to him. Therefore he has many details in the life of the apostle 
transitions. So also here in the ninth chapter his journey to Arabia. It was of but little 
importance to the apostle's great missionary work. (2) In Arabia the apostle made, 
as it seems, only a short visit. It is probably not the actual Arabia that is meant here, 
but the landscape of Auranitis, which bordered the area of Damascus to the 
southeast. 


9) Cf. L. u. W. 44, p. 221 s. 271. 
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This countryside, which belonged to Arabia in the wider sense, was probably where 
the apostle temporarily stayed. The way thither was not far, and the journey to and 
fro did not take much time. "Far from it, then, that the words should imply that he 
spent that time (three years) mostly in Arabia, or yet that he went thither immediately 
after his conversion, it must rather be believed that his journey to Arabia was only a 
temporary interruption of his stay in Damascus," as v. Hofmann very properly 
remarks. 3. the expression #uépai ixavai, Apost. 9, 23, which Luther translated, 
"after many days," denotes a longer period left indefinite, and is found more often in 
the Acts of the Apostles. So it says Apost. 9, 43 of Petro: "And it came to pass that 
he abode a long time (nuépac ixavdc) at Joppa." Further, Apost. 18, 18: "But Paul 
remained a long time (yuépac ixavasc) there (at Corinth); after which he made his 
departure," namely, after a stay of a year and six months, v. 11. Further, the similar 
expression, "a long time," Apost. 8, 11: "But they looked upon him for this reason, 
that he had bewitched them a long time (ixav’ zpdv@) with his sorcery." Luk 7:11, 
"And it came to pass after this, that he went into a city called Nain; and of his disciples 
went many (/xavoi) with him," that is, a great number. Also in profanity ikavdc, 
connected with days, means a time sufficient or enough. The word is derived from 
ixa, which means: whither to come, arrive, attain. The expression #ugpai ixavai may 
well extend to a long time, even to years, to as many days as are "sufficient." (4) 
Luke himself also intimates a double sojourn of the apostle at Damascus, first a 
shorter and later a longer one. First he says v. 19: "Now Saul was some days with 
the disciples at Damascus." Later he says v.23: "And after many days the Jews held 
a council together," etc. First he speaks of some days with the Christians at 
Damascus; then he speaks of many days being fulfilled. Between these two dates, 
between v. 21 and 22, fell the apostle's journey into Arabia, which he mentions Gal. 
1:17. So everything harmonizes very well. 

So the course is this: After his baptism the apostle soon testified in the schools 
of the Jews that JEsus was the true Messiah promised by the prophets and the Son 
of God. After a short time, however, Paul began a journey to Arabia. The purpose of 
this journey we do not know. Probably there were also Jewish people there, to whom 
he also preached the gospel of Christ, of which his heart was now so full. Animated 
by still greater zeal for the great kingdom cause, the apostle JEsu Christ returned to 
Damascus. His proofs that JEsus was the Christ were so convincing and powerful 
that the opponents were silenced. For about two years he ministered thus in great 
blessing at Damascus. Then he had to give up his bitter 
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to give way to his enemies and flee. Now it was three years after his conversion that 
he came to Jerusalem and met Peter and James. 

So how finely do these different accounts of the Bible agree! The historical 
information in Galatians does not contradict the information in Acts. On the contrary, 
both reports complement each other perfectly. The Scriptures speak only truth here 
as well. Even in its historical statements it is the completely error-free, truthful word 
of God. It has passed every test, even the severest; indeed, after every test it 
appears only the more glorious and majestic, as, for example, here, after comparing 
these two accounts, we get a still clearer idea and a still more complete picture of 
this passage from the life of the great apostle. 


8. Doesn't the Scripture miss the mark with its scientific statements? 


The scripture also contains many scientific statements. Is it always right there 
as well? Most recent theologians answer this question like this: "The holy men of 
God could not, as far as scientific knowledge is concerned, have been caught up in 
the errors which were generally prevalent in their day." 10) Where Scripture speaks, 
for example, of the course of the sun, moon, and stars, they say, "Scripture does not 
speak absolutely true in this." 11) So they say outright that Scripture does not speak 
absolutely true in certain scientific matters. When the Scriptures speak in so many 
places of the course of the celestial lights, they speak according to the erroneous 
ideas of men. The holy writers would not have known otherwise at that time. Now, 
thanks to the progress of modern science, we know better. What is the attitude of a 
simple-minded Christian? He cries out indignantly: What? The Holy Scriptures are 
said to contain false, untruthful, erroneous things? "How," asks a Christian, "shall 
Holy Scripture contradict natural science? astronomy? And if it does, who is right? 
God, who created the sun, the moon, and all the stars Himself, assigned to them 
their place in the heavens, and their purpose to shine and shine upon the earth, and 
that they should give signs, times, days, and years, shall not be able to speak better 
and more reliably in His Word of the course and walk of these heavenly bodies than 
these men, none of whom have ever come near any of them?" 12) 

Luther admonishes, "I have often said that whoever studies in the Scriptures- 


10) Kurtz, Bibel und Astronomie, Berlin 1858, p. 8; quoted in L. u. W. 17, 106. 
11) Bettex, The First Leaf of the Bible. Stuttgart 1901, p. 7. 
12) 19th Synodal Conf., 1902, p. 7. 
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If any man will repent, let him see that he dwells on the plain words as he may, and 
never depart from them, except some article of faith compel him to understand them 
otherwise than the words are. Because it is God who speaks, it is not for thee to 
direct his word where thou wilt by reason of iniquity, unless necessity compels the 
understanding of a text otherwise than as the words read, namely, if faith suffer not 
such understanding as the words give. "13) - There is no necessity to depart from 
the literal sense of the words, if one appeals to mere possibility; for one can never 
rightly infer the reality of a thing from possibility. There is no need to depart from the 
literal sense of the words if one appeals to common sense alone, as we see all the 
dreams of the common falsifiers of the Scriptures being peddled under this mask. 

We must not impute a foreign sense to Scripture, even when it speaks of 
natural things. Sensus Scripturae Sacrae non est inferendus, sed efferendus, on this 
we must hold! We must concede: Scripture speaks true even in its natural-historical 
sayings. In this piece, too, we may give full credence to the words of Scripture. Yes, 
we are to accept the words of Scripture even in such matters just as they read, as 
long as Scripture itself does not compel us to depart from them. As true Lutherans 
we say with Gerhard, "Every interpretation of Scripture must be actual; and one must 
not depart from the letter unless Scripture itself indicates that it is said inauthentically. 
Otherwise the whole Scripture would be rendered doubtful and uncertain; no certain 
proposition could be drawn from it, if every one were at liberty to depart from the 
actual letter of Scripture. The meaning is, without ambiguity, that intended by the 
Holy Spirit, which is immediately apprehended from the words taken in their proper 
and natural meaning. Lyra says: As a house, when it departs from its foundation, 
falls into ruins, so the mystical interpretation which departs from the literal sense is 
to be rejected as unbecoming and improper. Luther in his writing on the Babylonian 
Captivity: "No violence is to be done to the divine words in any way, either by a man 
or by an angel, but, as much as can be done, they are to be retained in the very 
simplest meaning. Unless a manifest circumstance compels, they are not to be 
adopted apart from the grammatical rules, lest occasion be given to the adversaries 
to play and mock with the whole Scripture." 

This is not a matter of trifles; it is a matter of distant faith. Indeed, many have 
now lost their faith in it- 


13) Sermon on the first book of Moses. 
14) Quoted in L. u. W. 1871, p. 264. 
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given, the faith of the apostles and Luther, the faith that all Christians have had from 
the beginning of the Bible! They try to shake the firm prophetic word with their lifting 
trees. We, on the other hand, want to remain plainly from it. "Our Church has chosen 
for the ground from which she stands the Holy Scriptures, and from this she really 
and truly stands; from this ground she does not depart even of a transversal finger's 
breadth (vel transversum, ut ajunt, unguem); this is her character, this is her task, 
this is her blessing to all Christendom, this is her crown, which she will not, will not, 
and cannot allow to be robbed." 15) 

It is true that it is said that we must distinguish between the essential and the 
unessential, between the main and the secondary matters in Scripture. Among the 
non-essentials and secondary matters are also counted the scientific data, in short, 
everything profane in Scripture. The Scriptures are said to be absolutely credible and 
reliable only in those things which concern faith and salvation. But one is mistaken. 
Blessed D. Stéckhardt rightly wrote the following words on this subject, which are 
well worth taking to heart: "Throughout the entire modern criticism of Scripture, and 
especially the so-called positive criticism, there runs the axiom that in Scripture one 
must separate and distinguish between secondary things, secondary circumstances, 
the things of natural life, and the main thing, the things concerning faith and 
blessedness, and that only in the latter respect is Scripture absolutely credible and 
reliable. It is as if these modern scribes had never read the Scriptures. Every single 
reader of the Bible receives from all the books of the Bible the irresistible impression 
that everything here is of one cast, that secondary things and main things are not 
only closely interwoven here, but that the former also serve the latter, that even the 
so-called historical, natural-historical, geographical, astronomical notes are related 
to the one main purpose of Scripture, that we walk here throughout on holy ground. 
The separation of the prosane from the salvation-historical content of Christ, which 
is absolutely impracticable even practically, is a Tpwtov wevdds of recent scriptural 
theology." (L. u. W. 41, 368.) It is presumptuous to make such a distinction in 
Scripture. There are no unessential, incidental things in Scripture. If there were such, 
every one might follow his own opinion, and so nothing would then stand sest in 
Scripture. Even all that is considered insignificant in Scripture must be accepted in 
faith, and accepted as it is written, for it is also part of God's infallible word. 

We maintain that the Scriptures only ever speak truly. We say with Luther: 
"Scripture has never spoken otherwise than it is in itself." Even a layman can see 
that the sayings of the 


15) Walther, L. u. W. 1872, p. 11. 
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The Bible, even where it belongs only to the realm of science, must always be 
correct, and that it always agrees with what is really true science. A strong, manly 
testimony applies. To the question: Is the Bible also in all its scientific statements the 
full, infallible truth? a round yes must be given. In this, of course, lies the demand 
that one should bid farewell to the newer science in those parts where it departs from 
God's Word. The trumpet must sound a bright note. It must say, "I appeal to God's 
Word and Scripture against men, sayings, and custom." (Luther.) One must cry out 
to the adversary, "It is written!" He who gives out "It is written" in one point will not 
easily be able to hold it in others. Scripture must not be "broken" at any point; for all 
Scripture is inspired by God and expressly acknowledged by the Lord Himself, and 
is to outlast heaven and earth. 


Literature. 


Brief History of the Church for Students. By Lic. theol. Heinrich Appel. With tables and 
colored maps. Second, completely revised edition. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl, Leipzig. M. 13.60, unbound. 

In the preface, the author characterizes this work as follows: "This book intends to be a 
learning book of church history and has emerged from practical experience. It does not in the 
least claim to bring to light any new scientific results, but wants to serve as an aid for the 
acquisition of positive knowledge of church history. It is not enough that the student attends the 
college diligently, works through the college booklet at home and continues his studies with the 
help of a larger textbook; he must also learn, truly and seriously, numbers, names and facts. 
Now, without question, he would be best helped if he could lay out useful extracts for himself, 
but not every student has the right sense of proportion for what is necessary, necessary and 
non-necessary; and then, whence take the time? The same procedure is indispensable for all 
other subjects of theological study. From this arises the necessity of theological textbooks in 
general, as well as of one on church history in particular." "But | do not only want to present to 
the students what they have to learn, or rather what they have to learn first, | also want to make 
it easier for them to learn this material. Therefore, great emphasis is first placed on diverse 
printing and on a light-hearted clear presentation. For this reason | also bring the figures, the 
skeleton of historical facts, in various compilations." "Another innovation was necessitated by the 
modern ecclesiastical-historical method of presentation. Historical events are now generally 
presented in chronological order. Rightly so. Only in this way can a clear impression of the real 
course of events be gained, only in this way do the epoch-making factors stand out clearly. But 
on the other hand there are enough historical phenomena which have their antecedents, their 
foundations, in an earlier period, and which cannot be understood without them. Above all, it 
must be extremely confusing to the learner if, for example, the persecutions of Christians are 
presented to him in five different places, and the schismata in six different places. | have helped 
myself by adding to the last of such related phenomena a brief review of the preceding ones. 
Then | wanted to prevent expressions that were not readily comprehensible from being learned 
without being understood and dragged along as dead knowledge. There is no value in knowing 
that there are Recognitiones Clementis, that 
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| have written a pamphlet by St. Augustine, De Correptione et Gratia, that Bishop 
Zofimus of Rome issued an Epistola Tractoria in the matter of Pelagianism, if one does 
not know what those titles mean, or rather, what caused them, and if one does not know what 
an Epistola Tractoria is. Thus these and many other expressions have been made intelligible, 
and my experience tells me that in doing so | have done rather too little than too much of a good 
thing. A map has also been included. At last a detailed index has also been added." - Some parts 
are treated somewhat scantily, e.g. the history of the American Lutheran Church. Of Walther it 
is said, "By his doctrine of predestination: God offers salvation to all men, but beatific faith is 
wrought only in the elect, he later brought the Missouri Synod back into an isolated position." 
(547.) Whence Wohl Appel may have taken this quaint summary of Walther's doctrine of election 
by grace? In reading Appel's Schrist, then, one must keep one's eyes open. Nevertheless, this 
history of the church is unquestionably one of the most useful works of church history currently 
on the market. No one will study it without great profit. Even with a 200 percent surcharge on the 
value of the book, the price of this work, which contains more than 700 pages and is 
accompanied by various maps, can only be described as ridiculously cheap compared to 
American demands. F. B. 


Martyrs. The Passion of the Baltic Christians. By Fr. O. Schubert, St. Gertrude's Church, Riga. 
Agency of the Rough House, Hamburg 26. 77 pp. Al.4. 


"The martyrdom of the Baltic Christians is described in a deeply moving way by an 
eyewitness who has himself experienced martyrdom. A warning sign for us Germans! According 
to form and content a gem of rare value", so the publisher characterizes this booklet. In a review 
we read: "We have again in the midst of the old 'Christendom' martyrs, Evangelical-Lutheran 
martyrs, in the 20th century. This realization stirs the heart in reading Schabert's writing of 
Psalms of Praise in the midst of shuddering at the nameless sufferings that have passed over 
our brothers and sisters on the shores of the Baltic. There is still, despite the great apostasy of 
Western Christendom, a Christianity that stands not in words but in power, and our beloved 
Lutheran Church has been dignified to manifest such power." In brief, vigorous strokes the author 
describes how in the Baltic country, a few years after the posting of the Theses, Lutheranism 
gained a firm foothold, first among the Germans, but then also among the Latvians and 
Estonians. Within an age the arch-Catholic country had become Protestant. But when it became 
a plunder of the Poles, the first persecution began by the Jesuits, who tried to eradicate the 
"accursed Lutheran heresy" from the old "Marienland" with stump and stick. Although isolated 
congregations fell away, most declared with S. Samson: "With the pure word of God we will 
remain as long as there is still a breath in us." Gustav Adolf brought freedom to the Balts in 1620; 
but in 1721 they came under the coercive rule of the Russians. Apostasy from the Russian state 
church, as well as the exception of apostates into the Lutheran church, was punished as a 
criminal offence, while "orthodox" propaganda was zealously carried on among the Lutherans 
and promoted by the state. But woe to Lutheran pastors who readmitted repentant apostate 
Lutherans! Schubert writes: "Whether absolutist tsarism, whether constitutional monarchy, 
whether democratic-socialist republic, whether Bolshevism prevail, as different as they find, so 
one are they in the pursuit of the Gospel." Under Pobedonossev the persecution of tsarism 
reached its climax. England also had a hand in it. Schabert remarks: "Now it is on record that 
the leading paper, Novoye Vremya, worked with English money, zealous of everything 
German and evangelical. The slander had its effect. This was clearly shown at the outbreak of 
the World War." The persecutions under the Czars, however, had not harmed the Lutheran 
Church. Before the war Livonia numbered 144, Courland 103, Estonia 56 parishes, with together 
about 300 pastors and 2,000,000 Protestants. The most severe suffering was brought about by 
the revolution of 1917, when the mob ruled instead of the Tsar. Of the 18 pastors sent to Siberia, 
none was allowed to return to his parish. The Bolsheviks deported 400 Germans, Let- 
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ten and Estonians to Siberia as hostages. "All the prisons," writes Schabert, "were 
overcrowded. Probably 4000 people were in custody. Pastors were also found everywhere. How 
they all fared | cannot describe. . .. The hardest hour | experienced was not the rough treatment 
in prison, not the mean work we were forced to do, such as: The hardest thing was when, after 
the most shameless body inspection, the prison administration, consisting of nothing but 
degenerate subjects, wanted to take away my New Testament, which | had always been 
accustomed to carrying in my skirt pocket. It was especially valuable to me, since it had 
accompanied me to Siberia and | had given many hundreds of Bible lessons from it. Now it was 
to be taken from me, for the prison is a state building, and in a "state building" there must be 
nothing religious, and therefore also no New Testament, which, moreover, would only "produce 
the well-known religious madness" in its readers. | resisted, declared that | would not let go of 
my New Testament, for | lived by it. Then such a flood of satanic, vile mockery poured over the 
Word of God that | trembled all over. God gave me strength to answer calmly and firmly out of all 
the insults, so that at last the deceived boss got bored and threw my New Testament at me with 
contempt. So with my New Testament, arm in arm with a dear brother-officer, | moved out of the 
remand prison into the actual prison in the dark night of March 4, 1919, with the prayer-wish of 
the 121st Psalm: God bless our entrance and our exit! In the dark, unheated cell into which we 
entered, we prayed Col. 4:3: 'that God would open to us a door of the word, to speak the mystery 
of Christ, therefore | also am bound’. It is wonderful how God opened the door for us. Not only 
was | allowed to speak of the mystery of Christ every morning and evening in my own cell before 
my sixteen fellow prisoners, but there were also days when | was allowed to preach the Gospel 
in four other cells. What moving hours those were in the presence of God! There were always 
some among the listeners who were doomed to die! What a hunger for divine words prevailed 
everywhere! How often the request came: "Seek also to creep into our cell to pray with us! And 
in many cells other men prayed with their comrades. There was hardly a cell where prayer was 
not regularly said. Men who had not learned to pray, here they learned and vowed not to unlearn 
it. And as the men, so the women." (33 p.) Schubert thus continues, "Bolshevism became a 
murderer everywhere, in Moscow as in Petersburg, in Munich as in OfenPest; in the Baltic lands 
it became a mass murderer. In the five months of his rule he carried out 3654 death sentences 
in Riga; how many in the whole Baltic country cannot at present be ascertained. Red was his 
flag, bloody his rule. Without law and justice, mostly without interrogation, the death sentences 
were passed according to revolutionary conscience. If 30 were sentenced to death and only 27 
of them were found in the prisons, because in the prevailing disorder it was not known where the 
three missing ones were locked up, then three arbitrarily different prisoners were taken and they 
too were shot, because "thirty had to be shot. The number of direct executions runs into 
thousands, in Riga, as has been said, 3654; in Wesenberg, a country town of Estonia, 300 out 
of once; in Dorpat 150 met their death in one night in the terrible "murder cellar," etc. Innumerable 
were shot during transport because of "suspicion of escape’ and without suspicion of escape. Of 
the men, women, children and old men who were driven hostage from Mitau to Riga in the dark 
of night along the slippery 45-kilometer-long Chaussee, only 85 arrived in Riga alive; the others 
were shot as soon as they fell or slipped from fatigue by the executioners on horseback who 
were hunting them down. 215 found their death on this Via Dolorosa. Besides the bullet, typhus 
cleaned up terribly among those interned in the prison. The Bolshevik let the imprisoned starve 
and freeze, even often refused the relatives to bring food to the prisoners: "What is the matter 
then if "Burschuis" [citizens] croak? They don't need to be shot to death then.' For hygiene, of 
course, he did nothing. The vermin, especially the lice, those carriers of typhus, were 
innumerable. Warm water for washing off the body - from a bath to 
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was given to the prisoners once every fourteen days. There were no medicines. Those who 
were infected were almost certain to die. The heart was weakened by the dropsy caused by 
starvation; camphor was not available or was not given; thus the heart could not withstand the 
blaze of fever. Thus tens of thousands became a victim of the satanic Bolshevist rule." (37 f.) 
"Martyrs of the law were probably all those who were murdered, for they were judged without any 
moral guilt, having been condemned mostly without interrogation, on false statements. Some 
were also martyrs of truth, which they testified to by their word against the communists. But many 
were also martyrs of Christ, who suffered for His sake because they could not refrain from 
testifying to Him, first of all the pastors, who by their office must stand forth with such testimony." 
(45.) Among the latter, whose martyrdom Schubert also briefly describes, are: Prof. Dr. Hahn, 
pastor of the Univerfitatsgemeinde in Dorpat; Provost Eckhardt of Riga; the Estonian Father 
Hesse; Father Paucker in Wesenberg; Father Wachtsmuth; Father Grtiner; Father Wuhner. 
These and other names of Baltic pastors, who were honored to praise the Lord with their death 
as witnesses, are written on the "Martyr's Stone" unveiled on May 22, 1920, from the old Riga 
cemetery, the resting place of many witnesses. As witnesses to the truth, many church members 
also died. Schabert says, "Who can name all who went to their death praising Christ among the 
many who were executed? . . . All who have stood in such suffering humbly testify that they never 
wish to strike this great time from their lives for the sake of their great inward gain." (56.) "Ata 
time when even the best of men almost despair whether the gospel still has a world-conquering 
power in it, God causes these heroes of faith to appear before us, that we may build up our weak 
faith in them: Behold, these are Christians; they have overcome by the blood of the Lamb!" (60.) 
These Baltic martyrs are without doubt among the noblest figures and greatest heroes of the 
World War. From them one can also point to the cries of the enemies of the bankruptcy of 
Christianity. Christ still sits in the regiment, and as long as he does not succumb, even the gates 
of hell will not be able to overcome his kingdom. May the martyrdom of the Balts also bring forth 
this fruit, that they resist all modernism and in all points remain with the old teachings of Luther, 
or rather return to them! F. B. 


World Creation and World Completion. By Friedrich Jehle. Agency of the Rough House, 
Hamburg 26. 79 pages, dl. 4. 

The following thoughts are primarily developed in this apologetic writing: 1. Only God can 
give accurate information about the whence and whither of the world. 2. 2) Only God can create 
according to His good pleasure and with a sure purpose. 3) Natural science and the Bible cannot 
contradict each other. 4. God knows how to restore the world order that was disturbed by a 
primordial event. (5) World history is coming to its divine conclusion at Calvary. (6) The riddles of 
divine world government will be solved. - The explanations which the author offers are rich in 
many excellent thoughts and remarks, but they are also not free of many erroneous ones, e.g. 
concerning the days of creation and chiliasm. A few samples of the characteristics of this writing 
may follow. We read: "One must be devoid of all historical-philosophical sense if one does not 
see how the Holy Scriptures portray a world drama that unfolds between the divinely ordained 
beginning of the world and the divinely ordained end of the world. The Bible is not merely a 
collection of sayings, but the greatest book of history, describing the history that proceeds 
between God and the creature, beginning with the creation of heaven and earth and concluding 
with the re-creation of both. The two focal points find: Fall of Man and Golgotha." (60.) Of the 
suffering and death of Christ: "Admittedly, for him, the sinless one, dying was much more 
unnatural than for us sinful men. Hence his horror. But the cup of which he would like to be 
delivered (Matth. 26, 39) is not dying, but that he should not only bear all the horrible, abominable, 
shameful sins of the whole world, but that he should take them on as his own personal guilt, that 
he should be made a sinner (2 Cor. 5, 21). And he must also experience what it means to be a 
sinner. If he was able to call God his father when he was crucified (Luk 23, 34), now the whole 
wrath of God rests on him who is responsible for our sin. 
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Instead of standing, so that he can only shout: My God! (In Eli, the i means my, and in the 
Hebrew script it is only a tick; he still clings to this tick). He must know what it is to be separated 
from God by sin, he who could not breathe a moment without communion with the Father." (49.) 
"His last word: 'It is finished!’ resounds up into all the heights of heaven, penetrates down into all 
the depths of the abyss, resounds out into all the expanses of the world, and echoes back through 
all the ages of the world. Redemption, then, includes in itself the creation of a new world of glory 
on the ground of the atonement for the guilt of sin, an atonement of which there is no need to 
speak further here." (61.) From this glorious truth of universal love, reconciliation, and grace, 
however, the author seems (though he does not say so in as many words) to draw the wrong 
conclusion, that all shall be finally saved. Among the many excellent thoughts is the following: 
"Joh. von Muller says that the whole universal history must begin with Gen. 11! ... Thus Herodotus 
is called the father of history. Wrongly so; for he describes only individual peoples or tribes 
without an inner connection. The father of history is actually Moses. There is a uniform view of 
the world, how the whole develops in space and time. The kingdom of God and its history is the 
supporting foundation of the whole development of the world, the divine acts of revelation are 
the true nodes and elements of progress in the course of the world, biblical history and prophecy 
are ultimately the key to the understanding of profane history, as Joh. von Miller finally 
recognized and expressed with humble self-confession. (57.) The words of Miller to which Jehle 
refers are found in his letter to Bernoulli. They read, thus, "| do not know why it occurred to me 
two months ago to take a few glances at the New Testament. How shall | express to you what | 
found in it! | had not read it for many years, and before | took it to hand | was taken against the 
same. The light which dazzled Paul on the journey to Damascus was no more wonderful to him, 
no more surprising, than it was to me, as | suddenly discovered: the Gospel is the fulfilment of 
all hopes, the highest perfection of philosophy, the explanation of all revolutions, the key to all 
the apparent contradictions of the physical and moral world, life and immortality. | beheld the 
most marvellous, accomplished by the smallest means. | discerned the relations of all the 
revolutions of Asia and Europe from the wretched people (the Jews) with whom the promises 
were laid down, as one entrusts important papers to one who can neither read them nor falsify 
them. Since | have known the Saviour, all things are clear before my eyes; with him | can solve 
all things." (62.) F.B. 


The Sane and Scriptural Sunday. By W. H. Kruse. 

This pamphlet is directed against the Puritan Sunday, which is now being sought to be 
reintroduced in many places. It can be obtained from the American Luther League, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., which writes: "We are willing to send this booklet out free of charge 
whenever and wherever the issue which it discusses is raised. When bulk orders are 
placed, our only condition is that distribution be guaranteed, or that unused copies be 
returned. If names and addresses are sent us, we shall mail the booklets from our 
national office in Fort Wayne, paying the postage ourselves. " F.B. 
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1. America. 


Ans of the Synod. The director of our Heathen Mission, Fr. Friedr. Brand, also 
touched Japan on his trip to China and India. From the travel report we take the 
following notes in abbreviated form: "| spent two days in Tokyo looking for readers of 
our magazines and looking around for a former student of our Springfield Seminary. 
| eventually found my husband. Also looking for stranded 
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German Lutherans | inquired, also found some who had once been Lutheran. The 
islands that once belonged to Germany are now for the most part in Japanese hands. 
Here no one could really tell me who is now taking care of the missions that were 
conducted there. In the State Office, in the Office of Foreign Affairs, in the 
Department for the Colonies and Islands, no one knew or did not want to know. Here 
in Yokohama was a German Protestant mission congregation served by a Swiss 
pastor. The Germans were deported or almost without exception went home. In 
Tokyo | found a store of books which would do credit to our publishing house as far 
as its abundance is concerned. | do not believe that a greater defeat in all modern 
languages can be found in St. Louis. The German language is taught in all the high 
schools of Tokio. The bitter hostility which has characterized our America is not at 
all known here. With an acquaintance | talked in German at the station. As | was 
about to get off the train at Yokohama, a Japanese, who had been eyeing me steadily 
on the way here, came up to me and spoke to me in good German. | asked him 
where he had learned it. His answer was, here in Yokohmna. He said that many 
Japanese were endeavoring to learn the German language." - From the report of the 
missionary A. Kramer in Argentina we get the following notice: "In the picads where 
we have been, there are at least two to three thousand families who are still 
Lutherans, or who want to be. We have also promised the people a missionary. 
According to the notice left by the Uniate, they will not go again, as they have no 
money. The man who was there in April even said, "Now | suppose the Missourians 
will come, but they may mean it faithfully." And the people there are mostly 
Lutherans, but in their need they have allowed themselves to be served by the 
Uniate. The field is truly ripe for the harvest. May God make our candidates quite 
willing to follow the callings; yes, may He also fill our Christians with right zeal for our 
mission, so that they will more and more take care of the need of the poor abandoned 
fellow believers here! How much is still to be done in Argentina! And if we do not 
take care of them, sooner or later they will fall into the hands of the sects, which will 
use all their powers to dissuade them from their faith." - "Witness and Scoreboard" 
reports on the Atlantic District meeting, "The District put it on record as its opinion 
that nothing of the new seminary place in St. Louis should be resold, and also 
promised to give its share to the purchase price." - The position of our Synod against 
the secret societies or lodges was again expressed at this district meeting, also by 
the utterances of some of the deputies. It was especially the latter who warned 
against the admission of such congregations as did not yet share our Biblical 
Lutheran position against the God-opposing activities of the lodges. - Some 
delegates found interest in the old Hoffman House [in Kingston, where the synod 
met], built about 250 years ago by the Lutheran Martin Hoffman at the northwest end 
of the city, where the Lutheran traveling preachers from New York, Bernhardus 
Arensius and Justus Falckner, held services for the Lutherans of that area at the end 
of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century. 
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It was Martin Hoffman who, in 1670, collected funds from the Lutherans on the 
Delaware for the building of the first Lutheran church in New York, which stood on 
the site where the famous Trinity Church now stands. - From the theological faculty 
at St. Louis were appointed Doctors of Theology honoris causa: P. H. Holter, 
Chicago, Ill; Pros. C. Huth, Milwaukee, Wis.; Prof. H. Feth, Bronxville, N. Y.; Prof. 
emeritus F. Zucker, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Prof. emeritus Joh. Schmidt, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
At the same time Prof. Th. Brohm, Sr. of Oakland, Cal. was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa. F. P. 

In church publications we find more or less detailed notes about the 
intersynodal conferences that are currently being held between members of the 
Synodal Conference and the synods of Ohio and lowa. Here and there it is praised 
that the work is done slowly and that the doctrinal differences are not covered up, but 
are tried to be eliminated. We can summarize the situation thus: True unity in the 
Christian doctrine of conversion and election to grace involves ascertaining 
unequivocally whether one is united in the proposition of "equal guilt" and "equal evil 
conduct" when men who are converted and saved are compared with those who 
remain unconverted and are lost. All who call themselves Lutheran, as a rule, readily 
admit in general statement that man is converted and saved "by grace alone” (sola 
gratia). But now, since the later Melanchthon, there have been Lutherans who 
withdraw their confession of sola gratia, as soon as it comes to a comparison between 
the blessed and the lost. If these two classes of men were compared, it would be 
quite necessary to teach that conversion and blessedness depended not alone on 
God's grace, but also on his "different conduct," his self-determination, his self- 
settlement, his lesser guilt, his refraining from wanton reluctance, etc. Otherwise, he 
said, common grace would not sestablish itself. Thus the later Melanchthon said that 
in comparing Saul and David, David's conversion and blessedness were to be 
explained from his "different conduct." Melanchthon, it is true, as Frank thinks, never 
himself believed this doctrine which he exhibited, because it was incompatible with 
personal Christianity. But Melanchthon, with his doctrine, became the author of the 
serious synergistic disputes which were brought to an end by the Formula of Concord. 
The Formula of Concord then again pronounces as clearly as possible as a biblical 
Lutheran doctrine that even in comparing the blessed with the lost, the former - the 
blessed - must confess the same guilt and the same evil conduct. Otherwise they 
would fall away from sola gratia. Nos cum illis collati et quam simillimi illis deprehensi, 
Now if agreement is reached at this point, renouncing human conduct, different 
conduct, lesser guilt, etc., as "explanatory grounds" for conversion and blessedness, 
and renouncing the opinion that, minus these factors, common grace cannot be held 
and taught Calvinistically, agreement in Christian truth is reached, and the greater 
part of the Lutheran Church of America rightly calls itself by the name of the Reformer 
of the Church. If agreement is not reached at this point. 
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the unity in the truth which distinguishes the Christian religion from all other religions, 
namely, in the sola gratia, is not reached. Luther does not say too much when he 
writes against Erasmus, who with the later Melanchthon taught the facultas se 
applicandi ad gratiam: "Thou art at my throat." For with human conduct, various 
behaviors, and lesser guilt as a reason or "explanatory ground," conversion and 
blessedness are relegated to the realm of human performance and works, and a gulf 
is fixed between every man and the grace of God, which he cannot cross. Luther 
does not go too far when he says that the grace of God would become uncertain to 
him if it depended even on right conduct in an Our Father. Fi-Py 

A woman "Synodical Presider'' was elected by the Northern Baptist 
Convention at their meeting in Des Moines, lowa, in June, Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. So far it has now come among the sects! It is quite consistent; for if 
women are allowed to preach in the church, why should they be excluded from 
synodical offices? But it shows where it leads when one is no longer willing to be 
guided by God's clear words. That the Northern Baptists are on a slippery slope 
became clear in another way at the Des Moines meeting. A year ago about 150 
Baptist pastors and laymen gathered in Buffalo to protest against the blatant unbelief 
taught in their theological institutions. A committee of nine men was then appointed 
to make an investigation and report to the Des Moines convention. But what 
happened? The committee had delivered its report, but the result was - a victory for 
the unbelief which they pretended to combat. In the Watchman- Examiner, reporting 
on the proceedings, we read, "We cannot turn the convention into a court where a man 
shall be tried for heresy, and testimony be taken pro and con. The purposes of the 
convention are practical, not controversial or judicial. Nor has this convention any right 
of control over our Baptist schools. . .. The real power of control over our schools is in 
the Baptist constituency, in the general locality where the school stands." In a Methodist 
paper which also reports on this, namely, the Northwestern Christian Advocate, the 
following is noted: "The anticipated fight over the report on colleges and seminaries did 
not come off. Somewhere in the caucuses of the convention a bitter issue that held over 
from last year was settled. A committee had been appointed last year to investigate 
colleges and seminaries for heresy. The committee made a mediating report, while Mr. 
Franklin Sweete brought in a report that was avowedly liberal. Both reports were 
received and filed, but neither of them was adopted. The debates of a year have issued 
in a stalemate, though it is hardly to be expected that the 'Fundamentalists' will allow 
the issue to die." We fear that one is mistaken in the last assertion. Even the better 
of the sectarian pastors are already so infected with the indifferentism and 
rationalism of our day, that it is hardly to be expected that they will take a firm stand 
for the truth in their clouded knowledge. The Southern Baptists, with whom things 
are much better in doctrine than with 
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their northern brethren, have also shown at their meeting this spring that they are not 
willing to stand firm against the modern spirit of the times; from now on women may 
also be elected to their official boards. Where is all this to lead in our country? May 
God have mercy on us all! J. H. C. F. 

Classical education as the saviour of the world to-day. The Vice-President of 
the United States, Mr. Coolidge, delivered an address in the University of 
Pennsylvania at the convention of the American Classical League, from which a 
report in the Associated Press communicates the following sentences:-"Science, 
commerce, and culture can make no progress if our institutions of higher learning 
should excoriate the classics of ancient civilization. Education is primarily a means of 
fixing ideals, and it is the old classics that inspire ideals to which all men and nations 
should aspire. The progress of our age has found no new answers to these problems. 
No examples of heroism are to be found equal to those of Leonidas at Thermopylae 
or of Horace at the Bridge [Horatius Cocles is well meant]. The literature of the Greeks 
and Romans appeals to patriotism from beginning to end. Unless Americans learn to 
live for something other than the present, and are moved by something other than the 
chase of the dollar, they will perish as other nations have perished when suddenly 
confronted by a nation of greater moral force. The will to endure is not the creation of 
a moment; it is the result of long years of education." - If Mr. Coolidge has made the 
foregoing remarks, he concurs in the lamentation of most of the heads of our higher 
institutions of learning, who state with regret a great diminution in the study of the 
ancient languages. While the number, especially of university students, is growing 
almost to immense proportions, the number of those interested in the old languages 
is diminishing from year to year. Whereas formerly the titles A. B., A. M., and Ph. D.. 
guaranteed a knowledge of Latin and Greek, this is no longer the case. We have 
already become familiar with the thought that eventually only a portion of the Lutheran 
Church of America will be resolutely in favor of the study of the so-called classical 
languages. And this not because we see in it, with Mr. Coolidge, a salvation of civil 
society, but because the church needs a number of men who are proficient in the 
ancient languages and who are generally acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
literature in its chief representatives in form and content. But if Mr. Coolidge thinks 
that the study of the classics can save us from our civic and governmental stupor, he 
is utterly refuted both by the nature of the thing and by history. Admitting for the 
moment that classical education really does promote civic virtue, we are faced with 
the fact that this kind of education has always been, and will always be, confined to a 
very small minority of the population. Samuel Gompers and other leaders of the "great 
masses" are not impressed by the Greek Leonidas, who defended the narrow pass 
of Thermopylae, nor by the Roman Horatius Cocles, who held the bridge over the 
Tiber against Porsena. The "ideals" of the great masses, like those of all the 
unbelievers 
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The only other interests of the masses are, by their very nature, "the full lunch kettle" 
and other self-interests. Mr. Coolidge's argument presupposes, | suppose, that the 
masses will submit to the direction of the classical minority. But this assumption 
belongs to the realm of utopia. If we had not known it before, labor leaders a few 
weeks ago expressly declared a double proposition: 1. that the workers constituted 
the majority of the population; 2. that the workers expected willing submission to the 
rule of the majority on the part of the minority. There can be little objection to this 
from the point of view of the principle, essential to a republic, that the majority rules. 
Next, what is the moral value of studying the classics? Mr. Coolidge very properly 
says that "science," "commerce," and "culture" cannot produce "moral force" and 
"patriotism." But the same is to be said of engagement with the classics. We find the 
correct estimate of the classics in Luther. Luther, on the one hand, highly esteems 
the reading of the classics, and he regrets that he did not occupy himself more with 
them. He also praises the "examples" of civic virtue that we find in individual pagans. 
On the other hand, Luther warns against the rotten pagan morality, which naturally 
runs through the classics as well, and paints especially belligerence and acts of war, 
even common fornication, with such glorious colors that even Christians are in 
danger of being drawn into the same frenzy. Without the Christian faith in his heart, 
no man can make proper use of the heathen classics. The Roman Cato the Elder 
was considered a moral man. He is usually called the restorer of the old Roman 
morality. But of the same Cato it is reported that he used to close his public speeches 
with the refrain: Caeterum censeo Carthaginem esse delendam, "by the way | vote that 
Carthage must be destroyed." Cato's "moral force" and "patriotism" were thus based 
on the striving for world domination and barbaric disregard for all human rights. God 
save our country from this kind of "patriotism," which would bring about the downfall 
of our nation even more quickly than the mere "chase after the dollar"! F. P. 

The war and the lack of pastors in the sectarian churches. The Nation points 
to reports of this shortage, adding derisively that it throws an interesting spotlight on 
the claims of those spiritual leaders who predicted a great spiritual revival as a result 
of the war we are waging. It is hard to see how any reasonable person could expect 
anything but the opposite of religious and moral revival from our war. But even the 
remedy which the proposes for the removal of the lack of preachers will not prove 
effectual. For the nation thinks that the preacher shortage will not disappear until 
"outlived creeds and shibboleths are done away with." This will put the horses behind 
the wagon all the more. F2'P: 

Readiness for war and the desire for war. That readiness for war is identical 
with belligerence, as is now asserted by a part of our press, is not true, neither in the 
secular nor in the ecclesiastical sphere. As far as the secular sphere is concerned, 
it must be admitted that the readiness for war has been misused very often, indeed, 
mostly for unnecessary wars. 
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And this has been done by men and states of all forms of government, especially 
republican. We need only think of the Republic of Rome and our South American 
republics. But there is no lack of examples from earlier and more recent times, firstly, 
that enormous and careful readiness for war has been honestly used by princes and 
peoples to maintain peace, secondly, that lack of readiness for war has by no means 
deterred participation in wars. But it is not true in the ecclesiastical sphere that 
readiness for war is identical with sinful belligerence, or that it leads to it. Holy 
Scripture often and urgently exhorts all Christians to be fully prepared to face their 
enemies at all times (Eph. 6:10 ff.). But Christians remain peace-loving according to 
their inner, spiritual disposition. They do not seek war. As the Scripture also 
admonishes Rom. 12, 18: "As much as is in you, be at peace with all men." 
Christians, however, have no more luck with the world in their love of peace in the 
spiritual sphere than do the peace-loving nations in the national sphere. The peace- 
lovers will be called the disturbers of peace until the Last Day. Luther, to this day, is 
regarded in wide circles of outer Christendom as the great disturber of the peace, 
and we so-called Missourians must put up with the predicate of being the disturbing 
element in the Lutheran Church. Fe Py 


Il. Abroad. 

The Free Church of Saxony and others held its meeting this year from May 
22 to 25 at Brunsbrock, Hanover. From the report in the "Freikirche" the following 
passages may find place here: "Erquickung ... was also abundantly granted to all 
Synod members and guests in dear Brunsbrock. The fraternal fellowship, the 
reunion with acquaintances from earlier Synods, the greeting of new friends made 
the heart beat faster. New members of faith and confession entered our midst again 
this time. These were the congregations of the former South German Free Church 
with their pastors, Pastor B. Miller in Wiesbaden and Pastor Kerlé in Pforzheim 
(Baden). Dear readers already know that our Rhenish brethren have had detailed 
doctrinal discussions with these pastors, which resulted in a pleasing doctrinal unity. 
Thus, with heartfelt thanks to God, the two pastors and their congregations were 
received into the Synodal Union. A hearty welcome is also extended to them at this 
point! Representatives and guests from almost all parts of Germany attended the 
meeting. There were 52 voting (24 pastors and 28 deputies from congregations) and 
8 advisory synod members present. Denmark and the Memel region were 
represented from abroad. The brethren from Alsace were unfortunately prevented 
from attending. They sent us warm greetings and informed us that they would 
henceforth form their own free church, following the example of their brethren in 
North America. The sister congregation in Mulhouse was granted the requested 
dismissal from our synodal association, which it had requested due to the political 
circumstances, and the blessing was called out to it: 'You are our sister; grow into 
many thousands of thousands!’ Gen. 24:60. The synod was also honored by the 
greeting of the American 
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The Synod was pleased to receive a greeting from its two members, who were 
unfortunately absent, Mr. P. i. R. O. Pfotenhauer in Chicago. The Synod also 
received a greeting from its two members who were unfortunately absent, Mr. P. i. 
R. O. Willkomm, who was unable to come owing to advanced age, and Father 
Klaudat, who was prevented from appearing by protracted illness." "The Commission 
for Inner Mission gave the Synod a gratifying report and presented to it the mission 
fields which, after approval on the part of the Synod, are to be filled in turn with 
missionaries of their own. The first field is the Saxon Erzgebirge, which in a few 
weeks, God willing, will receive a permanent worker whom the sister Synod in 
America has promised to send us. This field is overripe for harvest and desperately 
needs a capable worker. Then God has opened a door for us at Zwickau. Here, 
through an assistant who is assisting Mr. Willkomm in his large congregation, 
missions should be carried out through religious instruction and frequent church 
services. The Synod regards the large city of Bremen as the next important mission 
field; a missionary should work there as soon as possible and also supply the small 
congregations of Sottrum and GeestemUnde located near this city. Another 
missionary field is the Rhenish-Westphalian industrial region with its populous 
places, where there is already a congregation of our Synod, and work has been done 
besides serving them by lectures and the distribution of Scriptures. Among the 
Lithuanians the missionary work should be extended by calling a second worker 
besides Father Abromeit. May the commission succeed in obtaining a pastor from 
America who is proficient in the Lithuanian language for this important post! Our 
Berlin congregation is considering the appointment of a city missionary who could 
bring much blessing to this extensive work. We sincerely hope that God will provide 
the right man for this promising mission. In Thuringia, too, doors are opening for us, 
as some congregations and their pastors, who want to remain Lutheran and not be 
absorbed into the united people's church, which is contrary to the Scriptures, have 
come into closer contact with us. One of these pastors, whose confessional courage 
has made us heartily happy, was welcomed as a guest in our midst. Mr. Voigt, a 
senior teacher from Gera, gave the Synod a detailed report on the conditions there 
and on his work as a book messenger for our Scripture Society. The managing 
director, Mr. Klarner, added some important information concerning our magazine 
and its missionary work. Thus God has given us many a missionary opportunity; let 
us now not grow weary of doing His work and working while it is day!" "The Synod 
recognized this as its duty [to train workers for the vineyard of the Lord] and, since 
our young people who want to prepare themselves for the ministry of preaching are 
at present unable to go to the educational institutions of our fellow believers in 
America, last year established a theological aid and counseling center under the 
direction of Father H. Z. Stallmann in Leipzig. The Synod is very anxious that this 
modest little plant should grow and flourish and in time become a complete 
theological seminary, a planting place of true Lutheranism. It indicated this by giving 
this institution the name 'Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church in 
Saxony and elsewhere’. The student fund founded a year ago 
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was expanded to a seminary fund, from which all expenses for the seminary are paid. 
In addition to P. H. Z. Stallmann, since Easter of this year Prof. a. D. Kirsten, formerly 
at the Realgymnasium in Annaberg, has been working as a theological teacher. His 
solemn introduction into this important office was performed by the honorable Mr. 
Praeses in the service on Sunday morning under obligation to all the confessional 
writings of our church. May God make him a rich blessing to our young seminary! 
May He fill teachers and listeners with His Spirit and bless their work! May all our 
dear Christians remember our seminary diligently in their prayers and offerings!" The 
Free Church also reports on the newly founded General Church Building Fund, the 
Orphans' Fund for the support of poor orphans in Christian families, the meeting of 
the Youth League held at the same time as the Synod, etc. - From all this it is evident 
that our brethren in Germany have courageously and vigorously put their hand to the 
plow. May God bless their work and give a rich harvest! In order to strengthen the 
hands of the brethren everywhere as representatives of our Synod, our colleague, 
Pros. Dau, has begun his journey to Europe. May the prayers of our Christians 
accompany him, and may God in all things bless his journey! F. B. 

Loyalty and efficiency of German missionaries. A remarkable English 
recognition of the unselfish work of German missionaries in Africa is expressed by 
the Englishman Robert Nadham Kust in his work "The Languages of Africa". He says, 
among other things: "When, after the times of great discoveries, it was necessary to 
process the material obtained, to produce grammars, dictionaries, and texts, to erect 
the framework of the linguistic edifice from a scientific basis, German erudition, 
German patience, and German sagacity were required. |, who know the extent of this 
linguistic work, think with love and admiration of the good Germans who worked on 
these problems without material and national interests. In many a preface to 
grammars and dictionaries of German missionaries are found words of love of a pious 
mind and devotion to the Africans. Many such books are sanctified by prayer; all 
contain translations of portions of Holy Scripture, which were the first and last object 
of a life's enduring labor." - On this Dr. Schreiber remarks in his "Missionary News:" 
"This loyalty of German missionaries has proved itself everywhere, even in time of 
war. May this, in the face of doubts which have become loud in England and which 
seriously offend the honor of the German mission, finally be officially recognized by 
the leading missionary circles, if necessary, according to the findings of neutrals!" 
The world war is and remains the great shame of the world. And one of the most 
disgraceful aspects of it is without doubt the treatment of the missionaries. The 
English, who at Versailles extracted "confessions" from the Germans under torture, 
should no longer hesitate to openly confess their great guilt, which cannot be 
estimated at anything less than a direct crime against Christianity itself. Of the 
distress caused by the groundless expulsion of the German missionaries in Africa, 
Oldham writes in Review of Mission: "On the Gold Coast the United Free Church of 
Scotland has taken over the work of the Basel Mission and two stations of the Bremen 
Mission. 
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took over the mission. On the other hand, it has not been possible to find responsible 
leadership for the excellent and well-ordered work of the Bremen Mission in Togo. In 
Cameroon the work of the Basier Mission in the French part has been transferred to 
the Paris Mission. But no provision has been made for five stations which are in 
English territory. In East Africa, which has been taken over by England and Belgium 
and is now called the Tanjajika Protectorate, seven German evangelical missions 
used to work. Little is happening now. But the Scottish Free Church has taken over 
some of the Berlin mission work. The Lutheran Churches of North America are 
thinking of taking over the Leipzig Mission; the English Division of the Brethren 
Church has received permission to take over the work of the German Brethren 
Mission at Tabora; also the Africa Inland Mission is sending help. But these efforts 
are entirely unable to meet the need of this great mission field." This manifest need, 
Schreiber notes, "is the burning pain of the German mission and a terrible 
responsibility for English Christians." . F. B. 

The Germans and the International Mission Conference. In Schreiber's 
"Missionsnachrichten" of June 6 we read: "The refusal of the German Ev. Mission 
Committee to the conference in New York, at which a new international mission 
committee is to be founded, reads as follows: 'The German Protestant Missionary 
Committee, in which the German missionary societies are united, has dealt in Halle 
a. S. with the plan, suggested by the Crans Conference, of a first general International 
Missionary Conference after the war to be held in New York from October 1 to 7. The 
representatives assembled there do not at all fail to recognize the fraternal spirit 
manifested in the desire for the Germans to take part in the conference, and they 
also want to cultivate this spirit on their part. But they feel deepest sorrow over the 
continuing disenfranchisement and rape of German missions and German 
missionaries, and feel themselves closely interwoven with the fate of their people, 
who, in spite of the alleged peace, are again to be condemned to prolonged slavery, 
and are being maltreated in body and soul, and even morally raped. Consequently, 
in their pain, they declare it inwardly impossible at this time to send for an 
international missionary conference. They leave it to the New York Conference to 
consider the situation of the German missions before God, but entrust the future of 
their people and of the work entrusted to them above all to the hand of the almighty, 
just and merciful God'. An official charge had been unanimously rejected. An 
unofficial participation, on the other hand, had been advocated by a not 
inconsiderable minority, convinced that an opportunity for understanding so urgently 
offered to the German Mission should not remain unused, and that in new 
organizations, the necessity of which was recognized, immediate cooperation was 
best." - From the first moment of the World War the English sectarian preachers were 
among the most zealous agitators and slanderers of the Germans; and as Reformed 
and Calvinists, they are known to be by nature the born scheming enemies of all true 
Lutheranism. Just think of the crypto-Calvinist quarrels soon after Luther's death! In 
all their attempts at rapprochement, the purpose of the Reformed has always been 
to deprive the Lutheran Church of its distinctiveness and to exploit it for their own 
fanatical purposes. 
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Participation in the International Missionary Conference in New York would also only 
bring harm to the Germans, and even more so to German Christians. Instead of 
flirting with the sects, all Protestants of Germany should rather recall their origin and 
the source of their first strength and generally join in the slogan: Back to Luther! Back 
to the Lutheran Confession! If the Germans refuse to listen to the prophet whom God 
has given them in particular, they will not escape the fate of sinking to the level of 
mere "cultural fertilizer" of the sects. F. B. 

The largest cathedral bell in Berlin. We find the following note about this in 
a St. Louis newspaper: "The largest bell of the cathedral in Berlin has cracked and 
fallen silent. According to its mighty penetrating and yet noble sound, this bell was 
probably the most beautiful in all of Berlin and certainly one of the largest with a 
weight of 3510 kilograms and a diameter of 184.5 centimeters. Historically, few will 
come close to its age, for it bears the year 1471 as an inscription. There is no 
indication of the place where it was cast or of its master. It is known that it originally 
hung in the Dominican monastery in Wilsnack and was only transferred to the court 
and cathedral church in Berlin in 1562 - at that time it was located on SchloBplatz 
between Briderstrasse and Breitenstrasse. When Frederick the Great had the 
cathedral rebuilt in the Lustgarten in 1747, the bell was given its place in the 
cathedral dome; in 1904, after the completion of the new cathedral, the peal was 
placed on the tower at the Lustgarten towards the Altes Museum." 

Union in Hesse. The "Zeitblatt" of the "Lutheran Federation" reports: "In No. 3 
of the current volume, the plan of a union of the three church communities existing 
in the former Electorate of Hesse, the Lower Hessian Reformed, the Lutheran (Upper 
Hesse) and the Uniate (Hanau) to form a ‘Lutheran Church in Hesse’ was mentioned. 
The unification was intended on the basis of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession. 
Luther's Catechism was to be adopted as the youth book. This plan must be 
considered a failure. In the spring a conference took place in Cassel, attended by 
many clergymen from the three church communions, at which the union was 
discussed. It was found that while many desired a Lutheran Church in Hesse, they 
did not want to hear of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession. The Lutheran rapporteur 
assumed that the signatures of the approximately 450 pastors under the unification 
program were to be taken seriously and that the Unaltered Augsburg Confession 
was to be recognized as the confession of the united church. His statement, 
however, aroused lively opposition in the assembly. The Lower Hessian Reformed 
rapporteur declared that at most the Augustana Variata was broad enough to serve 
as the common confession of the Hessian Church. A considerable number of his 
fellow ministers agreed with him. Indeed, the more far-reaching proposal that all the 
ecclesiastical confessions be regarded as testimonies of the past, to be honored, but 
to which no one was to be bound, met with loud applause, especially among the 
younger clergy. Representatives of Hanau thought that the coexistence of 
"Reformed" and "Lutheran" was a "luxury" today, and recommended their union. 
Under these circumstances 
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the plan of unification be abandoned, since at any rate the Lutherans did not want 
to engage in a unionist settlement. The unification efforts will not be discontinued. 
Only the plan which contained the Unaltered Augsburg Confession is to be regarded 
as settled. One will seek to continue the unification in a unionist sense. Merlei voices 
have also called for it in public. Thus a ‘Protestant working group of pastors and 
teachers’ recently issued an appeal in a Cassel newspaper, which was tuned to the 
tone that one should finally also introduce in Hesse the union which has already 
existed in Prussia since 1817. In Niederheffen and Hanau, unionist plans should 
have much sympathy, and perhaps not meet with any significant resistance. But how 
will the Upper Hessian Lutherans conduct themselves? Will they be strong enough 
to offer clear and decisive resistance to the wooing of Unionist friends? Or will the 
Union fetters, which they allowed to be put on them in 1873 by their subordination to 
the Uniate General Consistory in Cassel, prove fatal now as well? We hope that the 
latter will not be the case, that the further development may rather lead to a 
dissolution of these fetters ; 

Calvin's grave. In a local political newspaper we find the following 
announcement without reference to the source: "The burial place of the Reformer 
Calvin was unknown until now. One only knows that Calvin was buried in the ancient 
cemetery of Plein Palais in Geneva. There, at the foot of a large fir tree, the keeper 
showed visitors a simple gravestone on which were only the letters J. C. And he 
added by way of explanation: "Calvin was buried in this ancient cemetery. And he 
added by way of explanation: 'It is said that somewhere near here are the remains 
of "Monsieur" Calvin. But no one knows the true spot.' This mystery is now 357 years 
old. To explain this, it must be remembered that Calvin had bitter adversaries, and 
that, especially after the death of Servet, it was feared that the sectarians would 
desecrate Calvin's burial place. The consistory of Geneva was also unaware of the 
exact location of the tomb. For several centuries, therefore, the authorities of the city 
had followed the rule of not allowing any other burials to take place within a wide 
radius of the supposed burial place, and also refrained from erecting any tomb. 
Today it is known that only one Swiss family was in possession of the secret. This is 
the de Speyr family of Basle, in which the secret was passed down from father to 
son for three hundred years by oral tradition, with a simultaneous oath to keep the 
secret as long as there were male descendants in the family. The last of this family, 
Eugene de Speyr, now 71 years old, lives childless in Avignon. He was taken by his 
grandfather in 1860 to the Plein Palais cemetery, where a plan revealed to him the 
exact location of the burial ground. The previous month, Eugene de Speyr decided 
to deny the secret to the ecclesiastical authorities. He wrote from Avignon to the 
consistory of Geneva, asking for a meeting. He arrived in Geneva on June 6, and 
the next day, accompanied by Albert Choisy, the consistory's notary representative, 
and Blondel, the city archaeologist, he went to the cemetery, where he discovered 
the grave site by means of a map and by 
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surveys. The consistory of Geneva immediately sent a request to the city authorities 
to carry out excavations, which should be done as soon as possible. Of the mortal 
remains of the Reformer, however, not much is likely to be found, but it is hoped that 
at least the skull, a finger ring and Calvin's Bible are still partially preserved." General 
details of Calvin's burial are found in Paul Henry, "The Life of Calvin," 1846, p. 467 
f. Here it says only: "They carried him [the deceased Calvin] out to the churchyard, 
which they call Plein Palais. When some months later several students arrived and 
went out to look for Calvin's monument, they were very much deceived, for they 
thought they saw ore and marble, and found nothing but earth, as on other graves. 
No shining monument has been erected on his mound; no inscription marks the 
spot." 
F. P. 

Ecclesiastical Statistics of Latvia. The Lutherans have in Livonia 88 
congregations with 96 churches and 56 preachers, in Courland 107 congregations 
with 165 churches and 54 preachers, and in Latgalia 4 congregations with 4 
churches but no preachers; the Orthodox (Russian-Greek Church) in Livonia 68 
congregations with 70 churches and 15 preachers, and in Latgalia 42 congregations 
with 46 churches and 15 preachers; the Baptists in Latvia, 71 houses of prayer with 
48 preachers; the Adventists, 22 houses of prayer with 14 preachers; the Brethren 
churches, 15 houses of prayer without preachers; other sectaries, 4 houses of 
prayer; the Mohammedans, 1 house of prayer with 1 preacher; the Catholics, 100 
congregations; the Jews, 88 synagogues and 77 houses of prayer with 60 rabbis. 

(Westl. Post.) 

"The Slaves of Great Britain." Under this title Bishop Weston of Zanzibar, 
who made unwarranted attacks on the German colonial government during the war, 
has published a very energetic paper against the compulsory labour of the natives 
introduced by the English into East Africa. He calls the regulation that every native 
shall work at least sixty days a year for the government or in private undertakings up 
to the age of fifty "immoral," a "breach of faith," a "betrayal of weak peoples"; "Great 
Britain is doing to her Africans what Lenin and Trotsky are doing to the Russians." 
The Bishop therefore calls for the Government to be compelled to withdraw these 
labour laws. (A. M. N.) 

Mikado among the gods. The power of paganism in Japan is evidenced by the 
inauguration in early November 1920 of the memorial temple built at a cost of 20 
million yen in Tokyo for Emperor Mutsuhito, who died in 1912. More than 500,000 
Japanese traveled to Tokyo for the ceremony. The oldest statesman in Japan, Prince 
Yamagata, commented on the event as follows: "It is an ancient custom in Japan to 
place among the gods the men who have rendered services to the State during their 
lives, and thus to make their spirits dear to the heart of posterity for all time. It is but 
natural and proper that the Japanese people should desire to erect an altar to the 
pearl of their Emperor, who has been a leader to his people and has devoted his 
whole life solely to the welfare of his people. It is in this spirit that we fervently 
participate in the celebration of the temple of Meji and cherish the belief that the 
great ruler still moves among us." (A. M. N.) 
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Rome at the time of Luther's trip to Rome. 


What Luther saw and heard in Rome in 1511, and what he occasionally 
mentions about it, we have given more detailed information about in the previous 
volume of "Lehre und Wehre" (1920, No. 9 and 10) based on Heinrich B6hmer's 
writing "Luthers Romfahrt". Romanists, especially Jesuits, have accused Luther of 
reporting and judging untruthfully and exaggeratedly, and of believing every lie and 
slander against the Roman hierarchy. But that his statements are moderate and well- 
founded is confirmed, among other things, by the reports of his contemporaries 
about the economic, moral and religious conditions in Rome at the time of the 
Reformation. What follows, therefore, is some information about Rome at the time 
of Luther's journey to Rome, based on the accounts of Luther's contemporaries. We 
adhere again to the thorough work of B6hmer, where also in the numerous futznotes 
the exact, by us mostly omitted sources are. 

A dead city and a city of the dead - that was the first impression Luther 
received when he entered Rome around January 1511. The Pope, the Swiss Guard, 
the foreign envoys, the greater part of the papal family, even the papal chancellery 
had been far away in the north in Romagna since August 1510. The cardinals, too, 
had left Rome except for two, and of the two, one, Oliviero Carafa [t 20 January 
1511], eighty years old and weak-minded, was dying; the other, Cardinal Clermont, 
was in strict confinement in Castel Sant'Angelo. Even the suppliants, who usually 
besieged the Dataria and the Cardinal's palaces in droves, had in many cases 
preferred to follow the Pope into the camp. It was as quiet in Rome as in a sleepy 
country town which has no independent economic life; for as far as economic 
efficiency was concerned, the city, with its population of about 40,000, was far behind 
the German cities of Augsburg, Nuremberg, Erfurt, Stratzburg, which were about the 
same size or not much more populous. [Short 
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before the Sacco 1527 the number of inhabitants amounted to 55,035. Under Leo 
X. the city had, according to the unanimous testimony of many contemporaries, 
greatly increased. So for 1511 one must not suppose much more than 40,000. 
Florence had about 100,000 inhabitants, Venice 167,000, London 185,000, Paris 
300,000. Erfurt counted about 1500 18,000 fireplaces, Rome 1527 only 9285 
houses). Industry and trade played no part at all. The only trade that had enjoyed 
some prosperity in the 15th century, weaving, was in sharp decline. Only the money 
business was of great importance, as the houses and palaces of the Altoviti, 
Grimaldi, Chigi, Gaddi, Ricasoli, Venturi, Fugger, Welser and other bankers in the 
Via Banco di Spirito and its continuation, the Via de Banchi, proved. But it was no 
accident that these banks had all established themselves on the street which led 
directly to the Vatican. They, too, like all Rome, lived thoroughly on the Pope and 
the Cardinals. The lament of the anonymous poet of the time of the first Carolingians, 
Nam nisi te Petri meritum Paulique foveret, tempore jam longo Koma misella fores [if 
the merit of Peter and Paul did not favor thee, thou wouldst now long since be a 
pauperized Rome) had some justification even now. Rome was still nothing without 
the pope and the cardinals. 

But the quieter the city became at the end of 1510 and the beginning of 1511, 
the more the stranger was struck by how much this papal Rome was still a city of 
the dead. The wide ring of the Aurelian wall enclosed great stretches of uncultivated 
land and a multitude of ruined fields, beside which the inhabited city seemed almost 
small and insignificant. To the east, near the immense ruins of the Baths of 
Diocletian, there was still a formal forest, in which deer, hares, and pheasants were 
kept, and hunts were organized by the cardinals. The most densely inhabited parts 
of the old city, the Suburoa, the Viminal, the Quirinal, the Cdlius, the Esquilin, now 
formed the one very large Rione de Monti, with scarcely 400 houses and about 2000 
inhabitants, of whom at least a fifth were monks and nuns. For the ancient convents 
and the old basilicas of S. Giovanni in the Lateran, S. Croce in Gerusalemme, S. 
Maria Maggiore, S. Prasfede, S. Pudenziana, S. Elements were the only buildings 
of note in this part of the town, and they were almost all as silent and deserted in the 
midst of gardens, fields, and vineyards as the Campo Santo, the Cathedral, and the 
Baptistery on the "cathedral island" of Pifa are to-day. But it was almost more 
desolate in the centre of the old city. 

The forum was a field of rubble and ruins, partly covered with gardens and 
cane plantations, on which several cows were the only living creatures. On the so- 
called Tarpeian rock climbed the goats. On the Palatine was the only human 
habitation. 
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On the Aventine, only the ancient basilicas of S. Maria and S. Sabina and the ruins 
of the Savelli castle remind us that human dwellings had once stood here. But even 
in the midst of the city of the living one came across mighty ruins of the city of the 
dead much more frequently than today. The ruins of the Baths of Agrippa reached 
as far as today's Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. The Via Lata (Corso) was still spanned 
by an ancient triumphal arch in the area of today's Via della Vite. There were also 
considerable remains of the tomb of Augustus, and if one wanted to make a 
pilgrimage from the Via Papalis of S. Peter to the Lateran, one had to pass through 
the ruins of the Nervasorum and the arch to the right of the temple of Minerva. And 
so elsewhere there were still stately remains of ancient buildings, which have now 
disappeared without trace or almost without trace. On the southern slope of the 
Palatine still stood the Septizonium of Septimius Severus. On the west side of the 
Quirinal were still to be seen the Baths of Constantine, and on the Esquiline the 
Baths of Titus, and in the garden of the Carthusians of S. Croce in Gerusalemme 
one could still study in all comfort the layout of the ancient Amphitheatrum Castrense. 

If one compared with these remains of ancient Rome the modern Rome, which 
extended from the capital westward to the Tiber and northward approximately to the 
mausoleum of Augustus, then this modern Rome could hardly impress one, for this 
modern Rome still bore the stamp of a medieval city. The streets were mostly narrow 
and dirty. There were not too many squares. The most beautiful was the Campo di 
Fiore, laid out by Sixtus IV. in the densely populated Rione di Parione, the centre of 
the city and of tourism, near which were most of the inns. The houses were, as still 
today in the former boulevards Via de' Capellari and Via de' Coronari, generally 
narrow, high and gloomy. Modern splendid buildings were only to be found in the 
Borgs, where the Pope and the Cardinals resided, and in the two noble Rioni di 
Parione and del Ponte. In the Borgo the Piazza Scossa Cavalli was already 
surrounded by modern palaces. The finest was the Palazzo Castellesi, the residence 
of Cardinal Adrian Castellesi (now Giraud-Torlonia), but still under construction; the 
largest, the Palazzo San Elements, the dwelling of Cardinal Alidosi (now 
Penitenzieri); the newest, the palace of Cardinal Soderini, just completed. 
[Opusculum de mirabilibus Romae, written between 1506 and 1509, names some 
twenty palaces; but this list is not complete]. 

In the Rione di Parione the most beautiful building was considered to be the 
new palace of Cardinal Riario, the present Cancelleria. Older and more imposing 
than beautiful were the Palazzo di San Marco, the old Cancelleria, the Palazzo 
Condolmier-Orsini at the Campo di Fiore 
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and the majority of the other cardinal residences, most of which have now 
disappeared, which Francesco Albertini lists among the wonders of Rome at that 
time. The miracle of miracles, the new Cathedral of St. Peter and the new buildings 
at the Vatican Palace, on the other hand, were still in their infancy. The nave and 
the tribuna of the old basilica were still standing upright, so that the monk Luther 
could get a good impression of the imposing size of the interior. The four mighty 
supporting pillars of the new dome had hardly been completed, and the arches 
arching over them had begun. In general, there was not yet much to be seen of 
Bramante's activity in Rome. The Tempietto in S. Pietro in Montorio (completed in 
1502) and the cloister in S. Maria della Pace (built in 1504) were the only of his 
designs that had already been completed. 

But in other places, too, "the Rome of the Renaissance" was still in the 
making. In the Sistine Chapel, Michelangelo had already been lying for years on his 
scaffolding, "leaning backwards and with a harpy's belly, while the brush always spat 
a mosaic on his cheeks above his eye"; but how "the strokes" that he tirelessly drew 
looked from below, he himself did not yet know. Not far away, in the Stanza della 
Segnatura, the young Raphael had also been at work since 1509; but the great 
wonders which he created with a diligent brush were still far from being completed. 
[This happened only after Julius’ return to Rome, June 27, 1511; for the Pope is 
represented in one picture with the beard which he had only grown in the campaign 
against the French]. The "little wonders," however, which were already finished, 
such as Pinturicchio's frescoes in the apartments of the Borgias and in S. Maria del 
Popolo, were either inaccessible to the public, or were in places so badly lighted that 
they could be properly viewed only in particularly LIGHT weather and with some 
dislocation of the head. Even there, where today the spirit of old Rome and at the 
same time the spirit of the new Rome of the Renaissance speak in the most beautiful 
harmony to the soul of the beholder, on the capital, the "dark Middle Ages" still set 
the tone. The beautiful, broad flight of steps which now leads up the hill there was 
not even planned. The equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius still stood lonely and 
forlorn in the desolate square in front of the Lateran. The conservatory palace with 
its portico already existed, but opposite it still rose a medieval house, and the 
background was taken up by the novum palatium, a gloomy fort with four corner 
towers and a tall, square belfry in the middle, which seemed more suited to a 
northern fjord than to the site where once had been the castle and treasury of ancient 
Rome. 

Only a few archaeological curiosities remind us of ancient Rome: the testa di 
Nerone, an ancient colossal head, which stands like the head of a condemned man 
in the portico in front of the congress hall. 
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The two gods of the river, which now adorn the staircase, at the entrance, and the 
bronze statue of the Capitoline she-wolf above the entrance to the palace. If one 
then climbed the high belfry of the senatorial palace in order to gain an overview of 
the new Rome, then one had the full impression that this new Rome was still a 
decidedly medieval city. For medieval were almost all the buildings and structures 
that dominated the far from beautiful overall picture of the inhabited city: the many- 
storied campaniles of S. Pudenziana, S. Maria Maggiore, S. Giovanni e Paolo and 
many another of the 290 or so churches and chapels, the defiant square towers of 
the cardinals' and nobles' houses in the Rioni Parione, Regola and S. Eustachio, the 
crenellated forts of the Papareschi, Stefaneschi, Alberteschi, Mattei above the maze 
of alleys of Trastevere, the mighty castles of the Savelli and Pierleoni in the old 
Marcellus theatre, and a little above them in the distance the gloomy massif of Castel 
Sant'Angelo with the gallows, wheels, and blocks of the place of execution. For at 
that time the place of execution was still situated directly at the Bridge of Angels on 
the right bank of the Tiber just at the entrance to the noble banking district. The new 
churches, no longer built in the usual basilica style, such as S. Agostino and S. Maria 
del Popolo, did not stand out in this jumble of jags and pinnacles, crooked alleys and 
mosaic-decorated church facades. Only the mighty round of the Pantheon, with its 
flat lead roof, and the immense ruins of the ancient buildings, brought an alien 
feature into the genuinely medieval general picture. 

But like the cityscape, the life of the city still had a strong medieval character. 
There was still no talk of a unified city administration. The senator and the city's 
bargello or police master by no means had power over all the houses and people in 
the city. The more than seventy monasteries, foundations, and hospitals, and the 
palaces of the cardinals, formed as many special communities in which the 
municipal authorities had nothing to say, and all people who belonged to the clergy, 
even the merchants and bankers who, like Agostino Chigi and the Fugger factor 
Johann Zink, had become clerics merely in order to have a convenient place of 
jurisdiction, were removed from their jurisdiction. The strict guild-like organization of 
the trades and the union of the numerous foreign craftsmen, merchants, and clerics 
into special religious associations and national brotherhoods was also truly 
medieval. The French had their brotherhood and hospice in S. Luigi de' Francesi, 
the Lombards in S. Niccolo de Tufis, the Flemings in S. Eustachio, the Burgundians 
in S. Claudia e Andrea de' Borgognoni, the Portuguese in S. Antonio de Portoghesi, 
the Castilians in S. Giacomo de’ Spagnuoli, the Aragonese and the Catalans in S. 
Maria di Monserrato, the English in S. Tommaso de' Canterbury, the Hungarians in 
S. Niccolo de Tufis, and the Romans in S. Claudia e Andrea de' Borgognoni. 
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in S. Stefano Minore, the Slavonians in S. Girolamo degli Schiavoni, the Poles in S. 
Salvatore in Pensili de Sorraca, the Swedes in S. Brigida, and the Germans in the 
then just consecrated (23 November 1510) but far from completed church of S. 
Maria dell’ Anima behind the Piazza Navona, and in the Pilgrims' House of Our 
Lady's Sorrows, or Campo Santo, south of St. Peter's, the little church of which had 
then also only recently (1509) been given over to divine use. If the countrymen did 
not yet possess a church, they already formed, like the Sienese, Florentines, 
Savoyards, and Piedmontese, religious fraternities, and strove with alacrity to 
acquire a place of worship of their own. But the strangest proof of the power of the 
national spirit in cosmopolitan Rome is the fact that even the Jews, who were still 
allowed to live unhindered in the whole city, even if they were all, with the exception 
of the rite-licensed physicians, compelled to wear the yellow-red Jewish coat, 
separated into seven special national communities: the ancient Roman Jewry in the 
Tempio, the community of immigrant Italian Jews in the Tempio Nuovo, the 
communities of Catalans and Aragonese, Castilians, Sicilians, French, Ashkenazim, 
or Germans. To these were added a few Jewish families from the Levant and from 
Tripoli, who were not organized in a community, but for that very reason occupied a 
very oblique position in the Jewry. [The Jews, however, already lived in 1527 almost 
exclusively in the later Jewish quarter: Rione S. Angelo 220 Jewish houses with 
1345, Regola with 77 houses and 362, Ripa 34 houses with 140 inhabitants. In 
Parione | find only 4 houses with 37, in Trevi, Campo Marzo 1 each with 7, resp. 5, 
otherwise no Jews. The enclosure of the Jews in the ghetto in 1555 was therefore 
not such an act of violence as is still claimed]. 

The strongest of these associations were probably the various brotherhoods 
of the Germans. For the German colony was then in Rome proportionately not only 
much more numerous, but also considerably more powerful than at the present day. 
"The Society and Brothers of the German Gentlemen Bakers" was in itself so large 
that it could not only form a guild of its own, but also maintain its own little church 
and hospice dedicated to St. Elizabeth. There were also so many German 
shoemakers that probably half of Rome walked around in German shoes. They also 
had their own guild house and, of course, a tavern leased to two German barbers. 
In addition, we encounter German tailors, blacksmiths, millers, and grocers, as well 
as, as everywhere else in Europe, German printers and furriers. For these were still 
specifically German special trades. Above all, however, there already appeared, 
albeit in few, but for that also particularly well-educated specimens, the 
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German money man and banker in the Eternal City. Suffice it to mention the two 
most famous firms of this kind: Ulrich Fugger and Brothers and the Welser-V6hlin 
trading company of Augsburg. At the head of the Fugger business in the Via Banco 
di Spirito stood at that time already as a factor the many-sided Augsburg Johann 
Zink, who in 1514 organized the trade in indulgences on a large scale and by one of 
the new indulgences instradicted by him was to put the reformer Luther in his place 
a few years later. 

But the Germans also played a considerable role in the higher circles of 
Roman society. Of the 48 notaries of the Rota at that time, on average over a third 
were Germans, of their substitutes about four-fifths, and of the imperial notaries 
about two-fifths. The German nation was also strongly represented in the papal 
chancery. Some of these Germans, however, such as the well-known supplicant 
Johann Goritz of Luxemburg, were completely withered. But most of them kept a 
certain attachment to their homeland and therefore maintained good relations with 
the German brotherhood at the Anima: so Wilhelm von Enckevoirt, the later cardinal 
and confidant of Pope Adrian VI, Jakob von Questenberg, Reuchlin's friend and 
helper in the Pfefferkorn controversy, Bernhard Sculteti, the later chamberlain of Leo 
X, Johann Kopis, Johann Ingenwinkel and other relatives of the later Pope Adrian. 
The curials Markus Fugger and Christoph Welser, the offspring of the two famous 
banking houses of the same name, who were richly blessed with benefices, also 
held the same position. Only the German humanists who stayed in Rome made an 
exception to this rule. Here, too, in spite of their patriotism, which was often so noisily 
displayed, they preferred to socialize with their French or withered comrades, such 
as Johann Goritz, rather than with their German compatriots, who met in the Anima 
or in the Campo Santo near St. Peter. Finally, many Germans were also to be found 
among the Pope's and the Cardinals' servants. Of the 174 lower officials of Pope 
Leo X., for example, 41 were Germans in 1514: 1 cupbearer, 3 secret and 2 common 
coopers, 2 secret and 5 common cooks, 1 secret and 1 common donor, 4 secret and 
common dispensers, 1 common baker, 2 common officials, 4 pewterers, 3 common 
broom sweepers, 3 equerry, 4 servants of the small dining room, 1 water carrier, 2 
broom sweepers. If we now add that the 200-man Swiss Guard, created by Pope 
Julius in 1505, consisted only of Germans, that among the monks of the great 
monasteries, as e. g. San Agostino, there were always some Germans, and that at 
all times some Germans were active in Rome as representatives of German princes, 
cities, and ecclesiastical institutes, then one may well assert that at that time one 
encountered Germans and heard Germans speaking in the Eternal City even more 
frequently than today during the Easter season, when the swallows migrate 
northward and the German professors, the educated, and the pilgrims migrate 
southward in droves. 
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One can see from this: Rome was already a distinctly foreign city at that time. 
Some of these strangers came only to visit the Mirabilia Urbis, that is, the holy 
places. But most of them were led by some very material business, a lawsuit or the 
desire for a lucrative sinecure, to the Eternal City. If one wishes to gain an idea of 
the number of these ecclesiastical business travellers, one must leaf through some 
of the voluminous volumes of the Vatican registers of supplications. [It is impossible 
to enumerate even the supplicants of a week.] There, after a few pages, one can 
scarcely repress the sigh, "Who counts the peoples, names the names, who came 
together here hustling!" The Italians are naturally first, but then come the Germans. 
Less frequently one comes across Spaniards, Portuguese, French, and very rarely 
English. A perusal of the Rota's process manuals leads to a very similar result. Here 
the Germans even outnumber all other nations, that is, the Germans conducted the 
most trials in Rome. This does not prove, of course, that the Germans were 
particularly quarrelsome at that time, but it does prove that in no other country did 
the Curia possess so much influence in ecclesiastical matters and draw so much 
money from no other country as from Germany. 

But the cosmopolitan character of Rome is reflected in another, even less 
elevating fact: in the innumerable foreign prostitutes who were then doing their 
business in the Eternal City. We have no direct evidence of this from the year 1510- 
11, but from the population statistics of 1527 we may safely draw a conclusion as to 
the conditions under Julius Il. For we know from numerous statements of 
contemporaries that in this respect things were no better under Julius in the city than 
under Clement VII [According to the statistics of 1527 in the Archivio della Societa 
di Storia Patria, in the Rione Campo Marzo, where there were also the main 
monastery of the Augustinian Hermits, S. Agostino, and Luther's doss-house, the 
convent of S. Maria del Popolo, there were 328 such suspicious houses with 1197 
inhabitants. In the Rione Ponte 429 with 938, in the Borgo 167 with 415, in the 
Regola 215 with 563, in the Parione 62 with 198, in Pigna 62 with 225, in Colonna 
74 with 245, in Trevi 57 with 161, in Monti 55 with 205, in Campitelli 20 with 104, in 
Angela 17 with 66, in Ripa 12 with 37, in Trastevere 95 with 296 inhabitants. That 
these inhabitants were not all prostitutes goes without saying. Nor is the suspicion 
against the houses perhaps always well founded. After all, we may assume that the 
number of prostitutes before the Sacco, that is, before May 1527, was at least as 
great as the total number of houses noted here: 1684. If a woman has a profession, 
that is always indicated in the statistics. Very numerous are namely the laundresses, 
according to Sastrow's chronicle also mostly former prostitutes, who came to years 
and 
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are no longer desired by the wooers. Besides one meets also bakers' wives, 
innkeepers’ wives, timber merchants’ wives. Likewise it is noted when a woman is a 
widow or still has a husband, or when she is a distinguished lady. In this case she is 
called Donna or Signora. The explicit indication "courtesan" is found very rarely, that 
is, probably only when the prostitutes called themselves so. Since they were allowed 
to dress exactly like respectable women, they were, as a contemporary says, 
outwardly indistinguishable from them]. 

In this statistic of 1527, we encounter a striking number of single women 
without a more detailed name. Mostly they live next to each other, and very often 
they have very strange names: Imperia, Dianora, Thoridea, Cassandra, Polhxena, 
Penthesilea, Cherubina, Tiberia, Livia, Virgilia, Sicilia, Primavera, Diana, Gentilezza, 
Polonia, Oropesa, Regina, Santa, Marsilia, Andriana, Perosa, Franciosa, etc. These 
suspicious households are most numerous in the Rioni Campo Marzo, Ponte, Borgo, 
and the Regola district of the poor. They are least frequently met with in the Rione 
Angelo, already mostly inhabited by Jews, in the outlying Rioni Ripa and Monti, and 
in the genteel quarter of Parione. That these professionless women, with names so 
strange to the East, were prostitutes need not be proved; and that they preferred 
certain streets and quarters is not conspicuous. But it is striking that the strangers 
so much predominate among them. Florentines and Spaniards are especially 
numerous. But we also find quite a number of French and German women, as well 
as Flemish, Burgundian, Piedmontese, Savoyard, Polish, Portuguese, Slavonian, 
Hungarian, and even Greek women. Only England is again represented by only one 
name. 

The moral conditions in the Eternal City do not appear in an ideal light after 
that. And indeed, they were very bad. Whether it is true that in the house survey of 
1517 more prostitutes were counted than respectable women may be left open. At 
any rate, the number of prostitutes was incredibly large. In the Rioni Campo Marzo, 
Ponte and Borgs they lived by the hundreds. Yes, in the Borgs, the quarters of the 
Curia, they had even taken up residence in the properties of ecclesiastical 
corporations, as, for example, in the badly neglected tenements of the German Order 
near St. Peter. It was especially alarming that so many married women practiced 
fornication as a sort of sideline, and that so many parents were leading their 
adolescent daughters to vice. [The Spanish priest Francesco Delicado, in his Lozana 
Andalusa (Venice, 1528), asserts that in 
Rome had 30,000 courtesans and 9000 bawds in 1524. That this is an exaggeration 
in Rabelais style need not be said. In the letter of the Stazio Gadio to the Marchesa 
Gonzaga from the 
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11 January 1513 says: "On 6 January there was a comedy at the cardinal's house. . 
. . Many Spanish bishops were present and more Spanish whores than Italian men. 
January 9, dinner at the Cardinal Gonzaga's. Present were Cardinals Arragona, 
Sauli, Cornaro, the Archbishop of Palermo, the Archbishop of Spalato, the Bishop of 
Tricarico, Bernardo Bibbiena, Frate Mariano (the well-known jester of Leo X), 
accompagnati by the courtesan Albina. Before the dinner there were jokes (pazzie) 
such as cannot be made elsewhere, where Frate Mariano is not. God sees it, | said 
to myself. At the tasel the Albina and Frate Mariano sat at the head. At five o'clock 
all went home. The Albina was taken, | think, by the Cardinal Cornaro to his 
apartment, perche facevano assai l'omare insieme.") 

These conditions corresponded to the role that the "better" prostitutes played 
in the distinguished and educated society. The most famous lady in Rome at the time 
Luther was in Rome was such a star of the demimonde, Imperia de Cugnatis, about 
whom there is a whole literature. She did not live in an ordinary house, but in a richly 
furnished palace in the noble banking district near the Bridge of Angels. In the room 
where she was received, the walls were hung with gold cloth. In the middle, on a 
wonderful soft carpet, stood a sumptuous nipple-table with a green velvet cover, on 
which lay the latest Italian and Latin books-for the lady also had literary interests-and 
in the corner rose a rack of gold and lapis lazuli, with the most beautiful vases and 
other valuable works of small art. The Spanish envoy, Enriquez de Toledo, was so 
dazed by this elegance and splendour that, in order not to soil it, he preferred to spit 
in the face of the footman who accompanied him, rather than on the floor, which was 
regarded as a very fine and successful flattery. But it was not only the envoys who 
frequented Imperia, but also the Cardinals Cornaro and Gonzago, the later Cardinal 
Sadolet, the papal librarian Inghirami, the poets Giovio, Palladio, Colocci, the poet 
and singer Campano, called lo Strascino, and, of course, the most frivolous of the 
frivolous bon vivants of Rome at that time, the banker Agostino Chigi. To the favour 
of these men, the greater part of whom were clergymen, the courtesan owed not only 
her enormous wealth, but also her fame. For as much as they knew how to write 
verse, those admirers did not fail to sing the praises of the polyglot, sometimes going 
so far as to praise the empire and the empire as the two great gifts of the gods to 
Rome! [Blosio Palladio: "Dii duo magna duo tribuerunt munera Romae: Imperium Mars 
at Venus Imperiam."] The young Raphael was also, it is claimed, among the admirers 
of the strange lady. He is said to have 
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glorified her as Calliope in the Stanza della Segnatura in the Vatican, which he was 
painting at the time. But the most significant thing is that this half-worldly woman, 
when she died on August 15, 1512, at the age of thirty-one, was buried in San 
Gregorio Magno like a noble matron, and that the inscription on her tomb still testifies 
that she was worthy of the great name of a Roman! (The epitaph read, "Imperia 
Cognata Romana, quae digna tanto nomine Rarae inter homines formae Specimen 
dedit. " It is now no longer to be found in S. Gregorio). 

How much the humanist literati contributed to this cult of prostitution is already 
revealed by the classical names that the prostitutes now preferred to call 
themselves: Diana, Cassandra, Polyxena, Penthesilea, Livia, Tiberia, and so on. 
The "poets" indeed openly celebrated the cortigiane, the donne de buon tempo, as 
they now characteristically said instead of the old coarse peccatrice, as teachers of 
the fine arts, indeed as the chief attraction of Rome, and they lived accordingly. (That 
the number of illegitimate children in Rome was very great need hardly be said 
afterwards. Sixtus IV had had the Hospital S. Spirito in Sassia rebuilt especially for 
the puellae et pueri expositi in 1475. In the Censimento of 1527 S. Spirito figures with 
500 heads. After that one can get an idea of the quantity of the foundlings!) 

F.B. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


What do the words say: "He eats and drinks judgment for himself", 1 
Cor. 11, 39? 


The treatment of this subject is being done at the request of some of the 
brothers in the ministry, which has been expressed several times. The subject is 
important because the words cited are used directly or indirectly in almost every 
confession. The warning which Paul urges Christians to take to heart in the 
Corinthian passage is probably the basis of every detailed exhortation to confession; 
and so a closer exegetical discussion of it is both timely and practical. 

If a preacher is to teach and exhort rightly, he must first of all know whether 
what he teaches is really God's word. The application of the Holy Scripture, "If any 
man speak, he speaketh it as the word of God," 1 Pet. 4:11, makes it the most 
sacred duty of every Christian preacher to bring to the people only those thoughts 
which the Holy Spirit Himself has clearly expressed in the word of God. The doctrine 
presented in the church must be the doctrine of the Scriptures! 
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Now, as to the interpretation and application of the above words of Scripture, 
which are in use among us, we can perhaps have them best rendered by D. Walther 
himself. In his "Pastoral Theology", p. 146, he writes: "But whoever partakes of Holy 
Communion without right faith, and therefore unworthily, not only does not partake 
of the grace therein, but instead of grace he finds therein wrath, instead of life death, 
instead of blessing a curse; he becomes, as St. Paul writes, ‘guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord; he eats and drinks judgment to Himself, that he may not distinguish 
the body of the Lord. Terrible, then, is the sin which he commits, and terrible the 
destruction which he looks down upon himself who partakes of Holy Communion 
unworthily; and those who say, 'we ought to be glad that people still come to Holy 
Communion,’ thus reveal how sad is the state of their knowledge of this holy 
sacrament." 

Luther also interprets these words in this way. He writes: "So there were also 
many among the Corinthians, as Paul reports, who received it unworthily and were 
therefore punished by God in body and life. Therefore this distinction must be left, 
that some received the sacrament worthily and blessedly unto eternal life, but some 
unworthily, to be judged, that God would punish them bodily therefore, and, if they 
repent not through repentance and faith, condemn them eternally." (13a, 310.) Again, 
"If thou find thyself hardened, that thou wilt not depart from sins, and careest not for 
them, thou hast cause that thou go not thither: for thou art not a Christian." (13 a, 
313.) Further, "But if thou wilt not do these things, stay thou only from them: for thou 
sinest, and wilt surely take it unto thyself for judgment. But here consider it well, and 
make thy reckoning even: if God should thus overtake thee with his judgment, how 
it would go with thee hereafter in eternity!" (13a, 314.) Finally: "But this is to be 
understood, as said above: whoever persists in such sins and will not cease from 
them, that he should abstain from the sacrament; for he only makes more of wrath, 
because he pretends to be a Christian with the sacramental temples, and yet is not, 
as his life convinces him." (13a, 315.) - That we have brought so many quotations 
from Luther is done in order to show, on the one hand, how Luther interpreted these 
words, and, on the other, how he also applied them accordingly. The reading of the 
whole sermon will further show the reader how and in what context Luther arrives at 
this application. 

The confessional writings of the Lutheran Church have also accepted the 
above interpretation of the words. Two quotations may suffice for this. Thus Luther 
writes in his Large Catechism: "This is well true that those who despise it and live 
unchristianly take it to their harm and damnation; for to such nothing shall be good 
nor wholesome, just 
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than a sick man who eats and drinks of his own free will, which is forbidden him by 
his physician." (De Sacramento Altaris, Muller, 509, 69.) Further, the Formula of 
Concord testifies: "For that not only the godly, pious, and believing Christians, but 
also the unworthy, godless hypocrites, as Judas and his fellows, who have no 
spiritual communion with Christ, and go to the table of the Lord without true 
repentance and conversion to God, receive also the true body and blood of Christ 
orally in the sacrament (ore in sacramento sumant), and with their unworthy eating 
and drinking sin hardly against the body and blood of Christ, St. Paul teaches. Paul 
expressly teaches 1 Cor. 11: Whoso eateth unworthily of this bread, and drinketh of 
the cup of the Lord, sinneth not against the bread and wine only, nor against the sign 
or symbolis and figure of the body and blood only, but becometh guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord JEsu Christ, whom he presently defiles, abuses, and 
desecrates, even as the Jews did, who by the deed really trespassed against the 
body of Christ, and slew him, inasmuch as the ancient Christian fathers and teachers 
of the church unanimously understood and declared this saying thus." (Miller, 660, 
60.) 

The Weimar Bible remarks on 1 Cor. 11:29: "He showeth him God's judgment 
and severe punishments by such unworthy eating of the body and drinking of the 
blood of Christ, v. 30." Likewise the Biblia Sacra, worried by Andreas Osiander: "Hi, 
scilicet, qui sine vera poenitentia et contritione ac sine vera fide et absque proposito 
vitam emendandi ad coenam Domini accedunt, sibi ipsis judicium, hoc est, temporales 
et aeternas poenas (indigna sua orali manducatione corporis Christi), accersunt et 
corporis atque sanguinis Christi rei fiunt." 

These quotations may suffice to show how unanimously the fathers and 
teachers of our Lutheran Church "have thus understood and explained this saying". 
However, a number of newer exegetes, especially Reformed exegetes, oppose this 
interpretation. While the Authorized Version of the English Bible rendered the Greek 
word krima (xpiua) by "damnation," we find in the Revised Version the translation 
"judgment" for it. In the Twentieth Century New Testament we read thus, "For those 
who eat and drink bring a judgment upon themselves by their eating and drinking, if 
they do not discern the body." The International Critical Commentary remarks on the 
passage, "In any case kpiua is a neutral word, 'judgment> or ‘sentence,’ not 
‘condemnation, still less 'damnation.' The context implies that the judgment is adverse 
and penal (y. 30), but it also implies that the punishment is temporal, not eternal. These 
temporal chastisements are sent to save offenders from eternal condemnation. For 
Kpia, not Kpiatc, compare Rom. 3, 8; 5, 16; Gal. 5, 10. Thayer's Grimm" The Pulpit 
Commentary discusses the passage thus: 
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"Rather eateth and drinketh judgment to himself. There is reason to believe that the word 
‘damnation’ once had a much milder meaning in English than that which it now popularly 
bears. In King James's time it probably did not of necessity mean more than ‘an 
unfavorable verdict’. Otherwise this would be the most unfortunate mistranslation in the 
whole Bible. It has probably kept thousands, as it kept Goethe, from Holy Communion. 
We see from v. 32 that this 'judgment' had a purely merciful and disciplinary character. 
Any one who approaches the Lord's Supper in a spirit of levity or defiance, not 
discriminating between it and common food, draws on himself by so eating and drinking 
a judgment, which is defined in the next verse. In v. 30 St. Paul directly connects the 
general ill health with the abuse of the Lord's Supper." - In Word Studies of the New 
Testament (Marvin R. Vincent, Professor of Union Theological Seminary, New York) 
we read, "This false and horrible rendering (damnation) has destroyed the peace of more 
sincere and earnest souls than any other misread passage in the New Testament. It has 
kept hundreds from the Lord's Table. Krima is a temporary judgment, and so is 
distinguished from katé&Kpia, condemnation, from which this temporary judgment is 
intended to save the participants. This distinction appears in v. 32." Alford, in The Greek 
New Testament, writes: "He falls under the divine judgment as trifling with the death of 
Christ. Krima, as is evident by w. 30-32, is not damnation, katakrima, as rendered in our 
English Version, a mistranslation which has done infinite mischief." The Expositor's 
Greek New Testament, considered among the most reliable of English commentaries, 
brings this explanation: "For he that eats and drinks, a judgment for himself (sentence 
on himself) he eats and drinks. Contact with Christ in this ordinance proves each man to 
the depths (cf. John 3:18 f.; 9:39); it is true of the Lord's Verbum visibile, as of His 
Verbum audibile, that he who receives it exet t6v Kpivovta avrov (John 12:48). His 
attitude toward the Lord at His table revealed with shocking evidence the spiritual 
condition of many a Corinthian Christian-his carnality and blindness as one ‘not 
distinguishing the body.' Distinguish krima (unhappily rendered 'damnation' in A. V.), a 
judicial sentence of any kind, from katakrima, the final condemnation of the sinner (v. 
32; Rom. 5:16). In evidence of the ‘judgment’ which profanation of the Lord's Table 
entails, the Apostle points to the sad fact that "among you many are sick and weakly, 
and not a few are sleeping." Paul is speaking, not figuratively, of low spiritual conditions, 
but literally, of physical inflictions, which he knows to be the consequence. The 'sleepers' 
had died in the Lord, or this term would not have been used of them; it does not appear 
that this visitation had singled out the profaners of the Sacrament; the community is 
suffering for widely spread offense." 
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A closer examination of these interpretations shows the following: 1) The 
exegetes cited oppose the translation of the word krima as damnation, pointing out 
that krima here can only mean judgment or sentence. 2) The unworthy communicant 
thus eats and drinks his way to judgment, in that his very communion reveals his 
carnal mind and blindness of heart, in that he does not distinguish the body of the 
Lord, that is, does not distinguish between the table of the Lord and an ordinary meal, 
who therefore also abuses the holy communion. (3) The punishments are not eternal 
judgments, but only temporal chastisements, which serve to show such men that the 
holy supper is indeed the table of the Lord, to which one must go worthily. 

We see how fundamentally different this interpretation is from that of Luther, 
the Lutheran Confessions, and the exegetes of the sixteenth century. If this 
interpretation is correct, then on the basis of this text the preacher may no longer 
say, "Ye unbelieving communicants, who will not repent and forsake your sins, 
beware of receiving Holy Communion unworthily, for ye eat and drink yourselves the 
judgment of God!" but he may only say, "Beware of unworthy enjoyment of the holy 
sacrament, for in so doing you reveal your wrong disposition of heart, which does not 
wish to recognize in the holy supper the table of the Lord, but only an ordinary eating 
and drinking. But such unworthy enjoyment results in temporal chastenings, by which 
God wants to bring you to right knowledge, so that one day you will not be 
condemned." It is therefore of importance that we look more closely at the exegesis 
of this saying. 

First, it is true that in the verse there is not the word xpiaic or kaTtdKpiya, but 
the word. But while krisis is the proper word to denote the divine judgment of wrath 
(so Jude 6; Apoc. 14, 7; Matt. 12, 41, etc.), and katakrima, so properly actually 
expresses the sententia damnatoria or condemnatio, that is, the judgment of 
condemnation, yet in the New Testament also the simplex krima often has the 
meaning of judgment of punishment (sententia damnatoria), and that on the part of 
God. Thus Wilke-Grimm says to 1 Cor. 11, 29: ,,Kpiua ec& ietv eavrg, ita edere, ut in 
Dei judicium seu poenam incurras," - so eat that you fall into God's judgment or 
punishment. Cremer, in his "Dictionary of New Testament Greek," remarks: "In the 
New Testament it is otherwise consistently, as in the later Greek, a decision 
unfavorable to the person concerned, a penal judgment, the self-evident 
consequence of which is punishment." Cremer then elaborates on this in several 
passages of Scripture, in which the judicial sentence of punishment is thought of as 
always connected with the award of eternal punishment. Thus we read, "Of whom 
(namely, the false teachers, who deny the Lord that bought them 
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hath, and therefore bring upon themselves swift condemnation’ the judgment, T6 
xpiua, from long ago is not defaulting, and their condemnation, 7 az@deia avtav, 
doth not sleep," 2 Pet. 2:3. Further, "And do not rather so, as we are blasphemed, 
and as some speak, that we should say: Let us do evil, that good may come of it? 
Which condemnation, @v 16 xpiua, is quite right," Rom. 3:8. Further, "Therefore ye 
[Christian scholars and Pharisees, who will not enter the kingdom of heaven 
yourselves, nor let others enter it] shall receive the more condemnation, psifov 
xpiua," Matt. 23:14. Further: 
"Who yet art in like condemnation, ev tw aite xpivati," Luk. 23, 40. Further, "But 
they that resist shall, upon themselves, receive judgment," krima-a condemnatory 
sentence, connected with punishment-Rom. 13, 2. Further, "But thinkest thou, O 
man, who judgest them that do such things, and doest also the same, that thou shalt 
escape the judgment of God, 16 kpipta toi -& eo?" Rom. 2, 3. In all 
In this, as in many other passages in the New Testament, krima is nothing other 
than the divine sentence by which God's punishment is inflicted on the ungodly, that 
is, God's sentence of condemnation in the strongest sense of the word; as Luther 
therefore often translates it by damnation, and the English translation by damnation. 
In our passage the apostle speaks of unworthy guests at the Lord's Supper 
and says of them that they are guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. Their guilt, 
therefore, like their offence, is not a small one, but the very greatest that a man can 
incur, a crime against Christ's suffering and death. Therefore a man ought first to 
examine himself earnestly, and "therefore (hoc cum animo) eat of this bread, and 
drink of this cup." But this is not enough for the apostle. Lest any one should incur 
this great guilt, he warns, "For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself, that he distinguish not the body of the Lord." Therefore, 
if anyone does not discern the body of the Lord in Holy Communion, and therefore 
does not examine himself and receive it in right faith and true repentance, such a 
one eats and drinks himself crima. The climax of the whole context naturally dictates 
that the concept of krima must not be weakened. If one were to understand the word 
krima in the weak sense of the newer theologians, by saying that such an unworthy 
communicant reveals himself as one who does not know how to appreciate Holy 
Communion, this would be an anti-climax that would be purely ridiculous. But that 
the krima is not accomplished on the part of the unworthy communicant, or on the 
part of others, nor by the act of partaking of the Lord's Supper itself, but that it is a 
Kpiya tod & eoU, the context shows. He who instituted the holy supper, in whose 
body and blood the unworthy com-. 
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munikant, who displays his wrath and punishment already here in this world (v. 30), 
even this sentence of condemnation falls like every sentence of punishment on every 
sin. As he who does not believe the gospel is already judged (Joh. 3, 18), so he who, 
without faith, comes to the table of the Lord, is guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord. The way to salvation, even from this sin, is only that of true repentance. Only 
sincere repentance can undo the sentence passed. 

With this interpretation also the remarks of many exegetes agree essentially. 
Thus Meyer writes: "Kpiua éavrtg etc., that is, he draws judgment upon himself by his 
eating and drinking. That this is a punitive one is in the context (Rom. 2:3; 3:8; Gal. 
5:10)." True, he continues thus, "But the artless word denotes not eternal damnation, 
but penal judgment in general, without delimiting determination;" but it is self-evident 
that every penal judgment ends in eternal damnation, unless the sinner repents. But 
if he then further adds, "v. 30 and 31 teach that Paul first thought of temporal 
punishment as retribution for the unworthy enjoyment of the Lord's Supper, and that 
the same appeared to him as a means of chastening applied by God to avert eternal 
damnation," this does not correspond either to the sense of krimainv . 29 or to 
that of the wordV . 30. However, Christians can be chastised by 
The punishments and chastisements that God already inflicts in this world lead them 
to repentance, by being terrified of God's wrath, by detesting their own sins more and 
more by God's grace, and by getting new strength to live according to God's word 
through faith in Christ. Beautifully, therefore, Meyer says to v. 31 and 32: "If, on the 
other hand, we judged ourselves (Subjected our own condition to moral criticism), we 
would receive no judgment (no sentence of punishment, v. 29); but in receiving a 
judgment (factually by temporal suffering), we are chastened (educated) by the Lord, 
that we may not be condemned with the world (together with unbelievers)." 

The Lutheran Commentary (H. E. Jacobs) also judges correctly 
about the passage: "His eating and drinking as acts of unbelief, treating the Lord's body 
and blood, incur wrath. This necessarily means everlasting punishment, unless the 
person be afterwards brought to repentance and faith. A comparison of the other 
passages, where the same Word occurs, makes this meaning clear (Luke 23, 40; 1 Tim. 
3, 6; Jas. 3, 1; Jude 4). Cf. John 3, 18.- Not discerning the Lord's body, i. e., by regarding 
the Lord's Supper, the Communion of the Lord's body and blood, as though it were an 
ordinary meal and thus by their lack of spiritual perception and disregard of Christ's 
Word showing their unbelief." 
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Bernhard Weif3 remarks in his Commentary of the New Testament, translated 
by Schodde and Wilson: "For this reason we must carefully examine ourselves before 
we go to partake of the Lord's Supper, because by such eating and drinking we only call 
down upon ourselves the punishing judgment of God, if we eat and drink without 
discerning the body which "we receive from the communion bread under which it is to 
be received. The apostle considers a large number of more or less severe cases of 
sickness and a number of deaths, which had at this time occurred in the congregation, as 
a punishing judgment of God on account of the profanation of the Holy Supper." 

In Zahn's commentary (Ph. Bachmann) we read on the passage: "With his 
eating the eater - in fullest reality - does to himself a judging (krima, not krisis, Gal. 5, 
10; Rom. 3, 8), in that the act of eating includes in itself a corrupting, divine judgment 
of punishment." (Cf. 34a.) So also the Strack-Zécklerian Commentary: "Krima, like v. 
34 and Rom. 2, 2 f.; 3, 8; 5, 16, from the condemning saying, the content of which is 
death and eternal ruin, Rom. 6, 21. 23." Von Hofmann judges in his work, "The Holy 
Scriptures of the New Testament," p. 268: "Such eating and drinking itself he (Paul) 
calls Kpiva, iavry é0& iéiv Kal aivelv, according to which, therefore, the very thing 
which one eats and drinks unworthily becomes to him an actual judgment, which 
comes to consummation in his eating and drinking itself, not otherwise than when a 
man eats his death of food. ... So then the cases of sickness and death in the 
Corinthian church, the unusual frequency of which the apostle traces back to this 
reason, need not have been of such a special and strange kind that he recognized 
from them that there must be such a relation to them." 

Matthew Henry's comments on this verse should also find a place here. 
Although Matthew Henry, as a Reformed theologian, does not share the Lutheran 
doctrine of the true presence of the body of Christ in Holy Communion, and therefore 
only assumes a Spiritual enjoyment of it by faith, he has nevertheless understood the 
meaning of the word krima in our text essentially correctly. He writes: "They profane 
the institution, and in a manner crucify their Savior over again. Instead of being cleansed 
by His blood, they are guilty of His blood. It is a great hazard which they run: They eat 
and drink judgment to themselves, v. 29. They provoke God, and are likely to bring 
down punishment on themselves. No doubt but they incur great guilt, and so render 
themselves liable to damnation, to spiritual judgment and eternal misery. Every sin is in 
its own nature damning, and therefore surely so heinous a sin as profaning such a holy 
ordinance is so. And it is profaned in the grossest sense by such irreverence and rudeness 
as the Corinthians were guilty of." 

In short, we need not weaken the sense of the word krima. He who eats and 
drinks unworthily eats and drinks judgment to himself, 
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krima, a condemnation sentence in the fullest sense of the word. Let man therefore 
examine himself, let him also examine himself as to how he has hitherto gone to the 
holy supper. Holy Communion is indeed a holy meal, because there Christ offers him 
his true body and his true blood for the forgiveness of sin. Whoever despises this 
most sacred gift of grace, and even rejects it in unbelief, and thus makes a mockery 
of Holy Communion, cannot help but incur God's judgment. Even in this life God 
punishes this terrible sin here and there, even apparently, as for example with the 
Corinthians. So serious Christians are warned, go into themselves, repent, and 
concern themselves all the more diligently with the law and the gospel. The 
confession should also help them to recognize the goodness and earnestness of 
God in Holy Communion. 

However, the sermon on confession is not merely a sermon on the law, but 
above all a sermon on the Gospel. It is precisely in the confessional that Jesus, the 
friend of sinners, must be painted so sweetly before the eyes of the congregation, 
and his word of invitation: "Come to me" must be impressed upon their hearts. But 
just as the preaching of the unabridged law must always take place alongside the 
sweet, grace-filled gospel, so the pastor must also point out in the preaching of 
confession: "But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of this bread and 
drink of this cup; for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself." Here, as everywhere, the preaching of the gospel goes hand 
in hand with that of the law. And in order that this may be done rightly, every Christian 
preacher has every reason to always ask God for the right wisdom. 

J.T. M. 
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The Alsatian Lutheran. Published by the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Alsace. Edited by 
their pastoral conference. Published monthly 4 pages strong. 4 Frcs. 

The conference which publishes this paper consists of the pastors P. Scherf, F. Miller and 
G. Lienhard, who together supply nine posts. Father Scherf, who sent us the first eight-page 
issue of the "Elsassischer Lutheraner," writes in the new paper: "For a long time the lack of a 
church bulletin of our own has been felt in our free church circles by preachers and laymen alike, 
and we have also been urged by the regional church to publish one. We do not take our task 
lightly. After all, we ourselves feel best the weakness that clings to us. But we trust in Him whose 
power is mighty in the weak. We are not concerned with our own glory. We will therefore also 
bring articles from the pen of other writers, if they only teach the right doctrine. But we may boast 
of the right doctrine, the right knowledge of the biblical Lutheran truth, by God's grace, and 
consider it our highest treasure. It is necessary to cherish and care for this treasure even more 
conscientiously and faithfully, to testify to and spread this truth even more earnestly and eagerly 
in our country and in this time of religious indifference and sectarianism. It is necessary to 
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We have set ourselves the task of making the younger, growing generation in our midst 
rightly our own what we have inherited from our fathers, of continuing the struggle against 
habitual Christianity and habitual Lutheranism, against Pharisaism, carnal security and 
worldliness in every shape and form. Yes, our paper has set itself great and difficult tasks, and 
it is precisely for this reason that we have named it 'Lutheran,’ because the same task is 
incumbent upon it here in Alsace as upon its incomparably greater, better, and older cousin on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean." Hereupon Fr. Scherf lets follow the well-known statement 
of principles and purpose, with which in 1844 D. Walther let go out the first number of our 
"Lutheran." "Exactly this," Scherf then adds, "shall also be the purpose and aim of our paper." 
The "Elsassischer Lutheraner" wants to give a clear testimony of "what is believed and taught 
in our church". It begins right away with an unapologetic confession of the doctrine of inspiration, 
as taught by Scripture itself and advocated by Luther, the Lutheran Confession, and all faithful 
Lutherans. Of the funds sent by the Missouri Synod to Alsace, as likewise the "Elf. Luth." reports, 
a total of 104,308 francs had been distributed by December 31, 1920. May God place His richest 
blessings upon the work of our brethren in Alsace as well as in Germany, the purpose of which 
is none other than to win renewed recognition for true Lutheranism, which is, after all, essentially 
nothing other than pure Christianity! F. B. 


Der Ev.-Luth. Hausfreund. Calendar for the year 1922, edited by O. H. Th. Willkomm, 
retired Lutheran pastor, 38th volume. 96 pages. Free gift: a saying card. Zwickau 
(Saxony). Published and printed by Johannes Herrmann. 20 Cts. To be obtained from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


This "Hausfreund" for 1922 is also rich in wholesome, interesting reading. We call special 
attention to the following titles: "Jedermann recht getan, ist die Kunst, die keiner kann." "Does 
Luther's tablet still fit for our time?" "Luther Begins Bible Translation at Wartburg Castle." "The 
Bible - the book for all times, all people and all situations." "Luther's Visit to Zwickau." Of the 
numerous apt smaller items, the following may find place here: "Into a circle of students, of 
young theologians, who were just discussing the holy Christmas message, a lawyer entered. He 
asked: 'What are you discussing among yourselves?’ The theologians replied: 'We were talking 
about the birth of the Son of God, about God's act of grace on Christmas.’ The lawyer asked: 
‘Do you then believe that God's Son, the Son of the Father, God of kind, became man?' The 
whole circle answered with a unanimous 'Yes!' And he said: It is not true that you believe it; you 
do not believe it. If you believed it, you would have to become quite different people. It should 
burn like fire under your soles. Your heart should be so full of this grace that it could not let go 
and could not contain itself; you should not have rest until this message was brought to the 
whole world. The greatest thing that can be thought would have to fill you with the greatest zeal.’ 
And the whole circle sat there thinking in their hearts, 'Lord, | believe; increase my faith, resist 
my unbelief!" This, indeed, is the chief purpose of good works, that they should bear witness to 
the salvation which has come to us through faith. But, alas, as, as a rule, all that we Christians 
do, they remain puny evidences. Woe to us if our salvation depended on it! But this does not 
weaken the exhortation to greater zeal in the work of the Lord, but only purifies and strengthens 
it. For if all is unmerited grace, where are the limits of our gratitude to be drawn in time and 
eternity? F. B. 


Luther calendar 1922. weekly tear-off calendar with Luther words. Published and printed by 
Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau (Saxony). 25 Cts. To be obtained from Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

The publisher writes: "That the prophet of the Germans, D. Martin Luther, has much to say 


to his Germans also in the year of salvation 1922 (in which we will experience enough of calamity 
under the pressure of our enemies), of this many are convinced. 
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even by those who do not know Luther. It is all the more pleasing that in this weekly tear- 
off calendar a Luther word is presented for each week, which shows the way out of the darkness 
of this time to the true light. Of course, it would have been nicer if it could have been a daily tear- 
off calendar. But that is difficult to do because of the high costs. And it might be useful to have 
the same word in front of one's eyes for a whole week. Thus it is more maturely considered and 
better understood than the word from the day's note, read perhaps only once quickly and 
forgotten with the putting away of the sheet." Like the "Hausfreund", we would also like to 
recommend this tear-off calendar to our readers. Luther is not only the prophet of the Germans, 
but of all nations, languages and tongues. What he has to say to the Germans is also valid for 
us Americans. F.B: 


Riddles of Life. Three apologetic essays on suffering, death, and sin. By Paul Blau. Agency 
of the Rough House in Hamburg 26. 78 pp. M. 4. 


In a witty, generally understandable way, the three topics are treated here: 1. the meaning 
of life; 2. the mystery of death; 3. the problem of sin. - Some samples may follow here. "It is true," 
says Blau, "considered only in time, suffering seems abundantly purposeless. Why years of 
infirmity, why the loss of a man who seems indispensable to his profession, of a father who 
seems indispensable to his family, why the sacrifice of so many lives in an accident, why the 
murder of millions in a world war? Here, too, one fails to see a purpose, if one remains only 
within the framework of temporal goals. Here only one realization saves us: that temporal harm 
can be eternal gain; that the temporal lot of a man is not identical with his eternal destiny; that 
one can be happy here and yet lost there, afflicted by all kinds of suffering here and yet be 
eternally blessed; yes, that even temporal ruin does not exclude eternal life, that the righteous 
man can perish and yet his very perishing can be his entrance to glory. From this knowledge 
comes the glorious word of Paul: 'We know that to them that love God all things work for the 
best.' For the best, that is, not for temporal happiness, but for eternal salvation." (20.) Item: "But 
then all evils benefit the kingdom of God still in a much more direct sense, by compelling mankind 
to overcome themselves: evils are the stones out of which love strikes its sparks. Indeed, remove 
the evils from the world and you cut off the lifeline of the Kingdom of God. If there were no need, 
it would be a pure misfortune for the world! The world would be poor in love, it would be frozen 
in cold selfishness, if there were no more compulsion to do good to others and to misunderstand. 
In fact, therefore, the evils of the world are not only the points at which cultural progress has 
ever begun, but have rather become the levers for the activity of Christian charitas. The misery 
of the youth of Hamburg is the womb out of which the whole inner mission was born; the falliment 
of a silk factory, which made many families breadless, became for Fliedner the impulse for that 
journey as the result of which the revival of the old church diaconia took shape in the first 
deaconess house. The terrible misery of the wounded on the battlefield of Solferino became the 
impetus for Henry Duenant to the Geneva Convention of the Red Cross. In short, the fruit of 
misery is the work of love!" (25.) "The more tender a soul is, the more easily it vibrates at the 
slightest breath that sweeps over it. Human souls, too, are taut strings like the strings of a violin. 
But when the great Master who created them strokes them with the bow of suffering, that they 
tremble under the strong grips of his hand - only bad strings would jump, but good strings give 
a good sound. And even out of their sufferings God draws forth in believing souls the melodies 
of his psalms of praise; and over all the sufferings of life faith triumphs with the confession, "We 
hold that sufferings of this present time are not worthy of the glory that is to be revealed in us; 
for his way ever leads from depths to heights, per aspera ad astra, through sufferings to 
glory." (30.) Concerning the very nature of sin, the author thus lets himself be heard, among 
other things: "Is this [divorce of the soul from God) the original sin, 
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so every sin confirms this truth to us. After all, what is the Fall but a separation from God? 
Not that Adam took the apple, not that Eve broke the apple, or even that she looked at the tree 
with the desire to break its fruit, but that her soul broke away from the sole authority of God, that 
she inwardly left God at the moment she inclined the serpent's ear, that was her sin. And our 
conscience testifies to it: as often as sin gained power over us, we felt that we were not with 
God - as long as we were in His fellowship, sin had no power over us. Ancient Greece had a 
legend of that young Titan Alcyoneus, depicted on the frieze of the Pergamene altar, who was 
invulnerable as long as his feet stood out of the earth's topsoil; as soon as he detached himself 
from it, he lost his invulnerability. This is the soul which is strong and pure in communion with 
its God, but as soon as it separates itself from Him, falls prey to all the powers of corruption. If 
this is the original sin, then from here all those attempts at an explanation of sin mentioned 
earlier also gain their kernel of truth. If God is the God who governs nature, then the separation 
from him at the same time brings with it a disturbance of the relationship between man and 
nature, and sin becomes, physically understood, unnature. If God is the perfect, light without 
switching, glory without suffering, separation from him also brings with it divorce from the 
archetype and fountainhead of all beauty, and sin, aesthetically understood, becomes ugliness. 
If God is the righteous One who does and upholds justice, who, as the Lawgiver, determines 
the doings of mankind with his supreme will, then separation from him also entails the 
transgression of the law in every form - and sin, juridically conceived, becomes injustice. If God 
is finally the holy God, in whom there is nothing evil, before whom he who is evil cannot remain, 
then detachment from him means moral ruin, and sin, ethically evaluated, becomes unholiness, 
immorality. But all this only because it has no direct relation to nature, or to the realm of the 
beautiful, or to the law, or to the moral commandment, but represents a relation to God, which 
only separates itself according to these various cords. No wonder, if | have a circle before me 
and place my compass in its centre, | can construct harmonious figures from it on all sides; but 
if | place it beside it, if | move out from the centre, the relation is shifted on all sides, so that the 
connecting lines to the periphery are too short on one side and too long on the other, so that the 
figures drawn into it become incongruous, some too small, others too large, and the whole 
picture gives the impression of being crooked. It is just so with the soul, which moves out of the 
centre of its being, out of God; it loses its right measure on all sides, it comes into crooked 
relations on all sides, its relation to itself and to the world, to heaven and to earth, to men and 
things, becomes unequal, disharmonious." (64.) The author does not always keep out of the 
right biblical orbit. Thus, for example, when he ascribes to man freedom of choice and self- 
decision without expressly excluding the spiritual sphere, in which the natural man can only ever 
want the antidivine and can only ever decide for it, as Scripture and the Lutheran Confession 
clearly teach. And if it be objected, "But then the question marks remain, and the problems are 
not solved," the answer is, 1. God has not commanded us to do such things (solve problems), 
but rather to put our finger on our mouths and wait patiently for the answer until that life. 2. (2) 
All human attempts to solve the problem do not lead to a real solution of sin and damnation, but 
only to the denial of one of the two truths clearly revealed in the Scriptures, namely, either that 
God, but the devil and man, is in every respect the sole responsible author of sin and damnation, 
or that God, but not man, is in every respect the sole cause of conversion and salvation. F. B. 
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1. America. 


From Synod. From the reports of this year's district meetings we share some 
details. The Brazilian District was assembled at Jjuhy in the beginning of April. The 
subject of the doctrinal discussions was the high priestly office of Christ. "The high 
priestly office of Christ consists in this, that Christ 1. perfectly fulfilled the law for us, 
2. sacrificed himself for us, and 3. also continually represents us to his heavenly 
Father." Missionary work in the district was reported: Our whole district is mission 
territory. God has visibly promoted the work of our hands during the 21 years we 
have been here. At present there are 40 pastors, 3 professors, 6 synod teachers, 
and a number of faithful, capable assistant teachers working in our district. In about 
180 churches and preaching places 22,000 souls are served by them with God's 
word. 21 students are preparing for the holy ministry of the Word in our own 
seminary, and 1700 children are being directed to their Savior in Lutheran parochial 
schools. New doors are constantly opening for our work, so that, in spite of our ten 
candidates for the ministry, who are to take their exams around the end of August, 
we have had to ask the distribution commission in North America for five more 
workers, in order to meet only the greatest need. In Brazil our work already extends 
far beyond the borders of the State of Rio Grande do Sul, to Tres Barras and 
Cresciuma in the State of Catharina and to the large government colony of Cruz 
Machado in the State of Parana, and in Argentina our emissaries work in the 
Provinces of Buenos Aires, Pampa Central and Entre Rios, and on their missionary 
journeys reach as far north as the Misiones, thus connecting with the field of work in 
Brazil, and as far west as the border of Chile. In the new mission among the 
Lusobrazilians in Lagoa Vermelha and the surrounding area, which began three 
years ago, the work is also expanding in spite of unexpected difficulties. Our 
missionary, Father R. Hasse, preaches regularly in seven different places and 
consistently teaches the Lutheran catechism to several whole families. The first 
Lutheran Lusobrazilian congregation at Lagoa Vermelha numbers 33 communicant 
and 6 voting members, and in the mission school there, now presided over by Father 
C. Wachholz, there are 40 pupils who are daily under the sound of the Word of God. 
- In North America, the Lodge system was discussed at several district meetings. 
The Lodges developed an increased activity already during the war, but especially 
after the war. The number of lodge members in our country is said to have doubled 
in the last four or five years. The report of the Southern Wisconsin District gives a 
detailed account of this: "Next to the Papacy, the worst enemy of the Christian 
Church is the Lodge system. It is well known that the lodge system is spreading 
everywhere and is a great danger to our congregations, especially since several so- 
called Lutheran church bodies tolerate it with impunity in their midst. If any one who 
knew that the position of our church toward the lodges 
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had expected that we would take a somewhat more lax position on the lodges, giving 
room to the spirit of the times, he was mistaken. The lecture as well as the discussion 
which followed it showed that we are still completely united in the slogan: 'Fight the 
Lodge!’ and not only the acknowledged most radical of them, the Freemasons, 
Oddfellows, etc., but all secret, sworn societies which have a religion of their own 
and form a fraternal league. There was, however, an effort to avoid all unnecessarily 
harsh expressions, since not all excesses of the Lodge system are found in all 
Lodges, but on the other hand it was always emphasized: the one circumstance that 
the Lodges want to make man happy temporally and eternally, not through faith in 
Christ, but through works, namely Lodge works, is quite enough to convince every 
Christian that he should have nothing to do with the Lodge. In a clear and lucid 
manner, the speaker made the following four points in particular: 1. The Church must 
deal with the Lodges, for they are said to have the same purpose as the Church, 
namely, to make men temporally and eternally blessed. 2) The lodges are the worst 
enemy of the Christian Church, next to the papacy. 3 Our watchword must be: 4. 
what belongs to a successful fight against the lodges (among other things, "that we 
all and in various ways bear witness in fervent prayer to God, that we receive no 
lodge members into the congregations, that we seek to save those entangled in love 
and patience through the gospel. But exclude hardened ones'). The whole Synod, 
by unanimous resolution, declared that it would again emphasize this position of our 
church toward the lodges and all anti-Christian communities, and that it would 
encourage one another to energetic struggle against the lodge system. "The Witness 
also reports about our English District: "The District had occasion at this 
convention, after a very long and serious discussion, to declare anew its firm stand 
on the lodge-question. It earnestly advised against receiving any into membership 
in the congregations who were connected with antichristian organizations." The 
following is reported on missionary activity in the Atlantic District: "Four missionary 
parishes had become independent during the past two years, and eight new mifsion 
posts had been started. At present 24 missionaries are working in 38 places: in 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York. Vermont was 
explored last fall, and a traveling preacher has been called for that state, where we 
have not yet had a congregation. As a result of the housing shortage in the large 
cities, a noticeable shift in population is taking place at the present time, and it is 
necessary to follow up with Word and Sacrament the people who are moving to the 
suburbs, and to use them as the nucleus and foundation for new churches. The 
School Commission had taken much pains to promote education in the district. We 
have 18 schools with 1739 students and 43 teachers, and the number of students is 
increasing. Two schools have been supported by the school fund; communities 
everywhere have been encouraged to establish schools or to raise those already in 
existence. The sum appropriated to the school cause was doubled. The student 
fund, which has an annual need of about $3500, has been able to meet the demands 
made upon it. In 
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andtwenty students were supported from the treasury," The subject of doctrinal 
negotiations was the doctrine of baptism. The Eastern District negotiated at length 
on "Home Worship." The paper, so far as it was discussed, will appear at length in 
the Synodical Report. Besides the Inner Mission, special attention was given to the 
school matter. "From the report of the District's representative at the meeting called 
to River Forest in February of this year by the General School Commission, extracts 
were read and discussed which emphasized the dangers threatening our parochial 
school and Christian education generally, from within and without. The one mission 
school of the district was granted its request for $800 support for the coming school 
year. The regulations for the school committee, making it their duty also to look after 
Christian education generally in our district, were adopted. But the proposals to 
employ a special person for this purpose, either the new mission director or a special 
school inspector, were rejected. Rather, the new school commission was directed 
to take up the matter under the new regulations." The doctrinal hearings in the 
Minnesota - District had as their subject "The Soul-Corrupting Departures of Our 
Time in the Doctrine of Christ." The missionary work was reported, "During the last 
two years nearly 100 pastors have been in missionary service. During these two 
years we needed for the salary of our missionaries $128,000. Of this large sum the 
Minnesota churches raised $97,000 and those in Canada $5000. The balance was 
advanced to us from the General Missionary Fund. As the Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia now form their own District, and we have no longer to support those 
parishes out of our Missionary Treasury, we expect to require about $50,000 next 
year for the salary of our missionaries." The Southern District Mission Commission 
reported, "Two mission parishes have become independent in the last two years. In 
Florida, Miami and West Palm Beach, a new preaching place, are progressing well; 
while Augustine, with adjoining places, had to be temporarily abandoned. In 
Mississippi new life is stirring in some places which had been thought almost 
hopeless. New mission stations at New Orleans are flourishing rapidly. On the Isle 
of Pines, new courage has come to the people through the faithful work of two 
students. They show their love for God's word by good church attendance, and have 
taken it upon themselves to furnish the greater part of the salary for a missionary 
and a student themselves next year." The subject of doctrinal discussion was the 
preaching office: 1. What it is; 2. How the persons should be constituted who 
administer it. In the application it is said, "Thus the office of preaching is an 
exceeding glorious, high, holy office, and the faithful and conscientious exercise 
thereof a right, good, God-pleasing work. Preachers, teachers and laymen should 
always keep this in mind. This causes and maintains the right appreciation of this 
office and makes those who hold it conscientious and faithful in it, also awakens the 
striving to become more and more proficient in this office with God's help through 
diligent prayer, diligent study of the Holy Scriptures, the writings of godly teachers, 
and the faithfulness to God. 
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of our church, our periodicals, and diligent attendance at conferences and synodical 
meetings." A paper was before the North Dakota and Montana District on the 
question, "What do we learn from Luther before the Diet of Worms?" Two points 
were dealt with at length, namely, the "By Grace Alone" and "The Holy Scriptures 
Alone." The Mission Commission reported, "Bad harvests in Montana and western 
North Dakota have hurt the mission, but we still hold all the territories." In the South 
Dakota- District, a paper on "The Mormons in Contrast to the Lutheran Church" gave 
evidence "that the Mormons have nothing in common with Christianity." The 
parochial schools in the district suffer in the first place from the pressure of 
unfavorable State laws. From a report on our heathen mission we get the following 
details: "Dr. Th. Déderlein from Chicago, who has agreed to start a medical mission 
in India, leaves San Francisco on August 17. Miss Etta Herold of Milwaukee, who 
will serve as a nurse's attendant in India, is traveling with him. They will first land in 
China and visit our Lutheran Gentile Mission there for four to six weeks. From there 
the journey will be to India. The first dispensary will be opened at the mission station 
at Ambur (northern territory), Dr. Déderlein will devote about two years to the 
enterprise. The six candidates for the preaching ministry, L. Boriack, Rob. Jank, 
Herbert Levinn, G. Oberheu, G. Schréder and B. Strafen, all from the Seminary of 
St. Louis, enter the service of the Gentile Mission in the East Indies. The four 
candidates H. Klein, A. Scholz, H. Thei and M. Zschiegner, also all from St. Louis, 
go to China. It is certainly a source of great joy to all mission friends that so many 
members of a high school graduating class are willing to bring the Gospel to the poor 
heathen. Miss Olive Green, of Trinity Church, St. Louis, Mo. who has held a position 
in the public school in that city, is resigning that position and leaving in the fall with 
the four new missionaries for China, where she will probably preside over a mission 
school for girls at Hankow. " F. P. 

An example of genuine Roman theology is found in a St. Louis Roman local 
paper (The Angelus, March issue, p. 11). First the grace 
The first part of the book praises the grace that Christ earned for all men by his death 
on the cross, and then makes the actual attainment of grace dependent on man's 
keeping God's law and the commandments of the church. It says: "For every soul 
did the Son of God become man, the lovely Child of Bethlehem; to every soul did 
the angels of Christmas night announce the glad tidings of peace on earth to men 
of good will; for every soul did Christ the Savior lead His humble and laborious 
life of thirty-three years on earth; and for every soul did the good Lord become a 
victim of atonement on the cross of Calvary. ... But if we ask Jesus, What must I 
do to be actually saved? He answers: 'Keep the commandments,' 'Do penance for 
your sins,' and, 'Go and sin no more. In the same sheet we find an example of the 
naiveté with which Rome, even in our time, carries on its veneration of the saints. Of 
St. Anthony it says, "He is justly regarded as the restorer of lost articles." Tann toirb 
nop fttttgu* gefiigi: "His power is by no means limited to this good work. He is 
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a great saint of the Church as well as a celestial wonder-worker, ever ready to 
intercede before the throne of Almighty God for us. Prayer and almsgiving are the 
means of earning the attention and aid of the saints." If only all Christians had as 
much courage to confess the truth of the Gospel IF. P. 


Slight increase in the Negro population in our country. From the "Mission 
Dove" we take the following data: The last census reports an increase of 16 per cent 
in the white population, while the Negro population has increased by only 6.5 per 
cent. The increase of the blacks has been steadily diminishing during the last thirty 
years; between 1890 and 1900 it was 18 per cent, between 1900 and 1910 about 
11 per cent, and during the last decade less than 7 per cent. How is this to be 
explained? The data so far available show that since 1900 the death rate among the 
Negroes has remained about the same, while there has been a considerable 
decrease in births. The total increase in the black population is 635,250, of which 
472,418, nearly three-fourths, are in the North and West, while only 162,832, about 
one-fourth, are in the South, although 85 per cent still reside in the Southern States. 
As is well known, there has been a large migration of Negroes to the North since 
1917. Thus several northern states have experienced a large increase in their 
colored population; for example, Pennsylvania about 47 percent, Illinois and Ohio 
each about 67 percent. In Michigan the increase has been as much as 251 per cent, 
as during the ten years in question the number has increased from 17, 115 to 
60,082. Georgia has the most Negroes, namely, 1, 206, 365 (increase: 29, 378); 
then come Mississippi with 935, 184 (decrease: 74, 303) and South Carolina with 
864, 719 (decrease: 28, 876). The fewest Negroes reside in Nevada, 346 (decrease: 
167). North Dakota has 467 (decrease: 150). Wisconsin had an increase from 2900 
to 5200. 


In support of chiliasm we recently find the question raised again whether the 
Christian church is not called to "play a great role in this world. We "Lutheran 
antichiliasts" have never questioned this, but have affirmed it most strongly. The 
Christian Church is at the center of the divine interest in the world. For her sake the 
world stood four thousand years after the Fall, and for her sake the world has existed 
1921 years since the appearing of Christ in the flesh. It is around them that 
everything in heaven and out of earth revolves. What else exists and takes place in 
the world belongs to the realm of incidentals and trifles. This is clear teaching of 
Scripture. But we must get used to the fact that the Christian Church does not play 
this great role in outward appearance, but only recognizably to faith in God's Word, 
and to that extent in secret. Only at the Last Day, when the world is finished, will the 
Christian Church appear visibly to the eye. According to our human thoughts we 
would often have it otherwise. But if we look at the situation in the right way, we must 
say: It is truly enough that we sinners have a gracious God here on earth through 
faith in Christ, who has promised us a brilliant future in heaven after the short time 
of this life. F. P. 
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"The Conference on Christian Fundamental Doctrines" was gathered in 
Denver in June. This conference is in a sense the opposite of the Interchurch World 
Movement. While the latter movement seeks to have all dogma set aside, the former 
urges adherence to such fundamental dogmas as the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, the deity of Christ, and the atonement through Christ's blood. Where the 
reconciliation by the blood of Christ, the Son of God, is preached, there the Holy 
Spirit is operative to produce and maintain faith in Christ, and there a Christian 
Church still exists, even in the face of obscurities and errors in less fundamental 
doctrines. F. P. 


Regarding the grouping of the Lutheran Church in America, the Lutheran 
Sentinel states in an advertisement of the Lutheran World Almanac, published by 
the National Lutheran Council: "It is of special interest to note the grouping of 
practically all Lutherans in this country under the two heads: National Lutheran Council 
and Synodical Conference. It is a division which late developments have made quite 
obvious and which undoubtedly will stand. The Synodical Conference has from the 
beginning been an organization based on unity in faith. One is left to infer the same 
regarding the other group, since they have been coordinated as they have in the book." 

F. P. 

The Interchurch World Movement. It is reported that this "ecclesiastical 
movement" as an organization will now soon be entirely dead. There are only 
outstanding debts, namely pledged funds, to be collected, and "moral and legal 
obligations incurred" to be paid. Thus comes to an end one of the most ungodly 
organizations ever launched against the Christian Church under the name of the 
Church, especially under the name of the "Kingdom God Idea." More than a 
thousand million dollars were to be collected in five years, and by ignoring all 
"dogmas," especially also by ignoring heaven and hell, the whole world was to be 
won over to Christianity in the shortest possible time by means of the "social gospel." 
The cause came to an end when the great industrialists withdrew from the enterprise. 
But the latter happened when the leaders of the "movement" wanted to apply "the 
social gospel" to the relationship between employers and workers as well, and 
appointed a committee of inquiry for that purpose. - We have learned two things from 
the Interchurch Movement: 1. That in the sectarian communities the Christian faith 
has been lost among the great majority of the members. That this bankruptcy also 
extends into communities calling themselves Lutheran is evident from the fact that 
pastors from the Merger Synods and from single synods also had themselves 
enrolled in "the great movement"; 2. that Christian faith can still be found in the 
sectarian communities, because from these communities a minority, even if a 
relatively small one, resolutely protested against the "movement". FoR: 


Il. Abroad. 


Ecclesiastical Power and Powerlessness in the German Reich. The "Ev.-Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung" calls attention to the commanding position of the Roman Church in 
the new German Reich, while one worries about the wishes of the 
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Protestant Church care little about. This cannot be otherwise according to the 
proposition of the "sufficient reason. This is because the Roman Church is using its 
strength, namely, external organization, while the Protestant Church has given away 
its strength, unity in the teaching of the Gospel. A few weeks ago the Associated 
Press reported that for the first time since the war the number of births exceeded the 
number of deaths. May so also, by God's grace, increase the number of those who 
confess the gospel of the Saviour of sinners purely and fearlessly! FP. 

Martin Willkomm reports to the "Lutheran" about the Lutheran Free Church in 
Germany, which is united with us in faith and confession. We take from this report 
the following information: "Our Free Church, in contrast to the state churches, has 
emerged unscathed from the storms of war and upheaval. It is true that the war has 
also brought our Christians much bitter pain and many a severe hardship, but it has 
not destroyed our church system. . . Furthermore, it is to be reported that our work 
has increased in scope. Most of our congregations, especially in the last year, have 
grown in number of members, in part not inconsiderably, and our services are 
diligently attended almost everywhere, even by those who have not yet joined us. ... 
. . God has also assigned us several new preaching places during the last few years, 
where a large number of eager-to-learn and eager-to-be-saved! people attend our 
services. Thus, in Father Reuter's parish in Neuwiese and Olsnitz in the Ore 
Mountains, two new stations have been established, with only one complaint, that 
they cannot be served often enough. Nevertheless, the services are very well 
attended, and a number of families have already firmly joined our Free Church. In the 
upper Erzgebirge, in Annaberg and vicinity, a Realschule professor and an 
elementary school teacher, overcome by God's Word in their consciences, converted 
to us some time ago. Both now belong to our Chemnitz congregation and have 
gathered a small group around them, to whom they bring the pure gospel. Also in 
Gera, where we had only one member until now, Father Reuter now holds a service 
once a month, and quite a number of people join him. Also in East Prussia, where Fr. 
Aug. Stallmann and Fr. Klaudat are working, and in Fr. Petersen's far-branching 
district in Schleswig-Holstein, there is a lively demand for our Free Church. In the 
Ruhr area, where several families from our Saxon congregations have moved, Father 
M. Hempfing is working from Allendorf a. d. Ulm. Here in Saxony we recently had the 
joy of colloquizing with a pastor who had left the regional church for the sake of his 
conscience, the local pastor of Plohn i. V., M. Schuster. We were able to give him the 
testimony of orthodoxy. He is helping out in East Prussia for the time being. " F. 
P. 

Our congregations of faith and confession in Alsace have published a new 
paper, the first number of which has just reached us. The title of the paper is: "Der 
Elsassische Lutheraner. Published by the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Alsace, 
edited by its Pastoral Conference." The editor in charge is Rev. G. Lienhard, 
Schillersdorf near Ingweiler, Unterelsatz. The paper appears monthly at the annual 
sub- 
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skription price of 4 francs. The preface, entitled "In the name of JEsu", first recalls 
some words with which Blessed Fr. Friedrich Horning greeted the readers of his 
newly published church bulletin in 1868. Why the name "Lutheran" was chosen for 
the paper is explained as follows: "Our paper has set itself great and difficult tasks, 
and for this very reason we have named it 'Lutheran', because it has the same task 
here in Alsace as its incomparably larger, better and older cousin on the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean. And we cannot better express this task of our paper today 
than by allowing an American to speak, since Americans and Alsatians have allied 
to help the Lutheran Church here again, namely the blessed D. C. F. W. Walther, 
the founder of the Missouri Synod. He wrote thus in the first issue of the 'Lutheran' 
of the Missouri Synod in 1844." This is followed by words from D. Walther's preface 
to the "Lutheran," the first number of which appeared September 1, 1844. We place 
these words here because it certainly does us all no harm to be reminded again and 
again of the sense and spirit in which our fathers began and continued their work in 
this country. D. Walther wrote in 1844, among other things, "The conviction that it is 
our duty to bear testimony before our fellow citizens as to what is believed and taught 
in our church, and what the motives of our action find, has induced the undersigned, 
together with some brethren, preachers, and laymen, to publish a sheet under the 
above title. The purpose of this paper shall be: 1. To acquaint our fellow-men with 
the doctrine, treasures, and history of the Lutheran Church; 2. To prove that this 
Church is not to be regarded as one of the Christian sects, but that it is the ancient, 
true Church of JEsu Christ on earth, which is by no means extinct, and can become 
extinct because of Christ's promise: 'Lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world;' 3. To show how a man, as a true Lutheran, can keep the right faith, lead 
a Christian life, suffer patiently, and die blessed; 4. To expose, refute, and warn 
against all false and erroneous doctrines which are in circulation in the present time, 
and especially to expose those who falsely call themselves Lutherans, and under 
that name spread misbelief, unbelief, and fanatical views, and thereby awaken 
among the members of other parties the worst prejudices against our Church. Not 
a few, when they read this, will deny us the ability to accomplish this end which we 
have set for ourselves, or they will fear that our paper will breathe the spirit of 
intolerance, and thus nourish and increase hatred among the people of other faiths. 
Our answer to the first concern is simply this: We certainly know better than anyone 
our lack of ability to do full justice to the duties of an editor of a Christian paper. But 
we know that in divine things, not great learning and eloquence, but a true, living 
knowledge of the saving truth, and a plain, simple testimony of it, are the things most 
necessary to minister to the brethren. Moreover, we intend to use the most brilliant 
teachers of our Church, 
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especially Luther, to speak to our readers. As to the second objection, it will soon be 
removed by a careful examination of some numbers of our paper. We will exercise 
patience with our erring fellow men and, by the grace of God, abstain from all sinful 
judging and condemning. We will not attack the erring person, but rather their error. 
We will not set ourselves up as people who claim to be the only Lutherans, to possess 
the truth alone, but we will only bear witness that God has done great things for us 
and led us to the living knowledge of the all-salvific truth." To this the "Elsassischer 
Lutheraner" remarks: "Exactly this shall also be the purpose and aim of our paper." 
The first number of the "Elsassischer Lutheraner" brings, besides the preface, an 
excellent article on the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, news about the Lutheran 
Church in Alsace and France, about the Saxon Free Church in Germany, and about 
the Missouri Synod in America. In the report on the Saxon Free Church, reference is 
made to the liberality shown at this year's Synodal Assembly of that Free Church at 
Brunsbrock (near Bremen) and elsewhere. The report says: "That the Synod is willing 
and eager to do the work of the Lord is proven by its willingness to sacrifice, which 
was shown during the Synodal meeting. The collection for the Synod treasury on 
Sunday morning amounted to M. 2280, to which is added a single gift of M. 10,000 
from a friend of the Kingdom cause. For the newly established Orphans’ Fund an 
appeal for a collection resulted in the handsome sum of M. 18,220. On Sunday 
afternoon M. 2820 was offered for the Mission. For the necessary increase of the 
parish funds a dear friend donated M. 15,000, whereupon, stimulated by his example, 
others contributed M. 5000 more. Two important lectures were given to promote the 
Youth League cause: 'What can a young Christian do to build up the church?" and: 
'The co-operation of our youth in the mission." These lectures should also be 
distributed in our congregations. " FP: 

The "Alsatian Lutheran" brings the following news from its own congregations: 
"After the former protest congregation of Heiligenstein joined the two existing free 
church congregations of Schillersdorf-Mulhausen last year, a small congregation in 
Worth a. S. was added this year. Thanks be to God that through the willingness of 
the Lutheran Missouri Synod (North America), a third force has been added to the 
two ministers who have been serving these free congregations in Alsace, in the 
person of Father Paul Scherf, of San Diego, Cal. The work has been distributed as 
follows: Fr. Muller serves the Free Church congregation in Mulhouse and individual 
members in Switzerland. Father Scherf serves the Free Church congregation of 
Heiligenstein and individual members in Strasbourg. Lembach and Worth are served 
for the time being by PP. Muller and Scherf together, until a desired force from 
America arrives for these places, while Lienhard officiates in Schillersdorf, 
Obersulzbach and Keffenach. It is gratifying that after three young people went to 
America last year for the purpose of training for the holy preaching ministry, 
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This year two more have come forward who are ready to do their studies over there 
and will be leaving soon. God grant that they may all become faithful witnesses of 
His Word and show many souls the way to heaven! A student fund has been 
established for the support of these students. Voluntary gifts for this purpose are 
always welcome. Of the funds sent over through the Lutheran Missouri Synod, 60, 
154 francs have been distributed in the Munster Valley as of December 31, 1920. 
Of this, Sondernach-Metzeral has received 12, 000 francs, Muhlbach-Breitenbach 
16, 000 francs, Sulzern-StoBweier 18, 000 francs, and Munster-Luttenbach- 
StoBweier 14, 154 francs. F. P. 

There is no end to the misery in Germany. It is especially great in Upper 
Silesia at the present time. An appeal for help by the poet Gerhard Hauptmann 
reads: "Germans! The call for help has unfortunately become like daily bread to us. 
. .. Again and again a new cry rings out from Germany's heart, mostly unheard on 
the outside, heard on the inside, but from ears dulled by the endless monotony of 
cries for help. Nevertheless it resounds once again: Help! Help! . . . Help! it 
resounds, stand by us, we who have been driven from our Upper Silesian slopes, 
pushed out of our homes, our professions, and made breadless!" If you want to see 
for yourself how cruelly the Poles suffered in Upper Silesia under the protection of 
the French, take a look at No. 51 of the "GroBe Berliner Illustrierte". "When in 
February 1920" - we read here - "the Interallied Commission took over the 
administration of the voting area of Upper Silesia, it promised in a solemn rally to 
usher in "a new era of freedom and justice. It promised to strive for the general 
welfare of the country and its people without distinction of any kind, and considered 
it its first duty to "maintain peace and order. In administering the country, the 
Interallied Commission intended to be guided only by "considerations of law and 
justice. Not one of these promises has been kept. When the Inter-Allied Commission 
took over the administration, the country was in perfect peace and order. Today, 
after a year and a half of disastrous activity on the part of the Inter-Allied occupation 
authorities, in which the French have by far the preponderance, Upper Silesia has 
become, as a neutral observer could quite justifiably point out, the "stain of Europe. 
By their actions, acquiescence, and omissions, the French have brought it about 
that sedition and indignation have been carried into a peaceful and industrious 
people, that an eight hundred years' German education in culture and labor has 
been replaced by a Polish delight in robbery and murder, in plunder and idleness, 
that it will take long years to restore the flourishing economic life of the country to its 
former height." The result of such conditions is, of course, increased misery and 
endlessly increased want. Even in our relief work to alleviate the physical need in 
Germany we must therefore still not tire. F. B. 
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The proper judgment of the ruin of our time. 


There is much talk about the corruption of our time. It is assumed that the 
destruction is much greater now, that the conditions in the world and in the church 
are much worse than they were before. In his reflections it is easy to become a 
pessimist who, like Elijah, laments, "| have been jealous for the Lord God of hosts: 
for the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, broken down thine altars, slain 
thy prophets with the sword; and | alone am left, and they seek to take away my 
life," 1 Kings 19:14. "But what is the divine answer to him?" writes the apostle Paul. 
"| have left me seven thousand men who have not bowed the knee to Baal. So it is 
also now at this time with these that are left, according to the election of grace," 
Rom. 11:4, 5. With this the Lord wants to comfort us in this exceedingly evil time in 
which we live. "God liveth yet. Soul, why dost thou despair? " 

We are to consider the times in which we live. For our Saviour says, "Ye 
hypocrites, the form of the earth and of heaven ye can examine; but how examine 
ye not this time? But why do ye not judge of yourselves what is right?" Luk. 12, 56. 
57. This we ought to do, that we may know the time of our visitation, and that we 
may not be as the city of Jerusalem was, over which Jesus wept, and thus lamented, 
"If thou knewest, thou wouldest consider in this thy day what is for thy peace. But 
now it is hidden from your eyes. For the time will come upon thee, that thine enemies 
shall make a siege against thee, and against thy children with thee, and shall 
besiege thee, and make thee afraid in every place, and shall drag thee, and shall 
not leave one stone upon another, because thou hast not known the time wherein 
thou art afflicted," Luk 19:42-44. 

But if we wish to judge correctly of the ruin of our time and of the dangers 
threatening the Church, we must 
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We must not dwell on our own thoughts, but look at everything in the light of God's 
Word and then apply God's Word to heal the damage. 

First of all, we must note that our time is not very different from the time as it 
has always been since the Fall. Many things have changed in the world since the 
Fall. While it is easy to be mistaken in thinking that we have reached the pinnacle in 
every respect, e.g. in civilization and human achievements, and are in every respect 
far ahead of our ancestors in these things, it must be admitted that especially in the 
last century the world has made great progress in many respects. But in spite of all 
this, one thing has not changed much in the course of the centuries: the sinful human 
heart. It is still said of this heart: "The thoughts of man's heart are evil from his youth", 
Gen. 8, 21, and: "That which is born of the flesh is flesh", Joh. 3, 6. 

This explains why the world and the church today are essentially the same as 
they were at the time of the Old and New Testaments. The same sins and vices in 
the world, the same infirmities and damages in the church! How sad were the 
conditions in the days of Abraham and Lot in Sodom and Gomorrah! Not even ten 
righteous were found there! Gen. 18:32: How the people of Israel despised the grace 
of God, so that God had to cry out to his grumbling, ungrateful people: "As | live, 
saith the LORD, | will do unto you as ye have said in mine ears. Your bodies shall 
perish in this wilderness; and all ye that are numbered of twenty years and upward, 
which have murmured against me, shall not enter into the land wherein | have lifted 
up mine hand to let you dwell therein, without Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and 
Joshua the son of Nun." Num. 14:28-30. How sad it looked among the descendants 
of Israel at the time Joshua died! "And when all that were alive at that time were 
gathered unto their fathers, there came out after them another generation, which 
knew not the LORD, nor the works that he had done for Israel. And the children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the LORD, and served Baalim. And they forsook the 
LORD God of their fathers, which had brought them up out of the land of Egypt, and 
went after other gods, and after the gods of the nations that dwelt round about them, 
and worshipped them, and provoked the LORD to anger. For they forsook the 
LORD, and served Baal and Ashtaroth. Then the wrath of the LORD was kindled 
against Israel," Judges 2:10-14. 2, 10-14. How exceedingly sad the conditions must 
have been at the time of the prophet Elijah, for otherwise he could not have come 
out of the thoughts that he was still the only one who served the true God! 1 Kings 
19, 14. In the books of the prophets we are told about the terrible conditions in the 
world. 
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and the church. "An ox knoweth his master, and an ass his master's crib," says the 
prophet Isaiah, "but Israel knoweth it not, neither do my people hear it," Isa. 1:3. "My 
people commit a twofold sin: forsaking me, the living fountain, they make them wells 
hewn out here and there, which yet are full of holes, and give no water," Jer. 2:13. 
"Jerusalem hath sinned, therefore she must be as an unclean woman." . . . Her 
filthiness clings to her hem. She would not have thought that this would be the end 
of her. For she is too dreadfully cast down, and hath no one to comfort her. 1:8, 9: 
"Arise," saith the LORD unto Jonah, "and go into the great city of Nineveh, and 
preach therein: for the wickedness thereof is come out before me." Jonah 1:2: "Hear, 
ye children of Israel, the word of the LORD: for the LORD hath cause to rebuke them 
that dwell in the land. For there is no faithfulness, no love, no word of God in the land; 
but blasphemy, lying, murder, stealing, and adultery, have abounded, and 
bloodguiltiness cometh after bloodguiltiness. Therefore the land will stand miserable 
and all the inhabitants will be in a bad way. . . . My people are gone, because they 
will not learn. For thou hast rejected the word of God: therefore will | also reject thee, 
that thou shouldest not be my priest. Thou forgettest the law of thy God: therefore 
will | forget thy children. The more they sin against me, the more | will put their honor 
to shame. . . . Fornication, and wine, and wine, make them mad." Hos. 4:1 ff. "Thus 
saith the LORD of hosts, This people saith, The time is not yet come to build the 
house of the LORD. And the word of the LORD came by Haggai the prophet, saying, 
But your time is come that ye should dwell in paneled houses, and this house should 
stand desolate?" Hag. 1, 2-4. "Is it right for a man to deceive God, as you deceive 
me? Then say ye, Wherewith do we deceive thee? In tithes and heave offerings. 
Therefore ye are cursed, that all things should pass out of your hands: for ye all 
deceive me," Mal. 3, 8. 9. 

Similar to the Old Testament it was also in the New Testament. How sad it 
looked at the time when the Son of God appeared here on earth in the flesh is 
reported to us by the four evangelists and is well known to us: the world lay in the 
mire of sin, and the church was thoroughly corrupt. To the Pharisees and the scholars 
the Lord cried, "Ye serpents, ye vipers, how shall ye escape the damnation of hell?" 
Matth. 23, 33. The conditions in the world of his time are described to us by the 
apostle Paul Rom. 1, 18 ff: "God's wrath from heaven is revealed against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold out the truth in unrighteousness 
. . .. Knowing that there is one God, they have not glorified him as one God, nor 
given thought to him, but have become vain in their imaginations, and their hearts, 
which had no understanding, were darkened. ..... Who have turned the truth of God 
into a lie, and have honoured and served. 
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to the creature more than to the Creator, who is blessed for ever and ever. Amen. 
Therefore God also hath delivered them up into the vile air. For their wives have 
changed the natural custom into the unnatural. Likewise also the men have forsaken 
the natural custom of the woman, and have been heated together in their lusts, and 
have wrought shame man with man, and have received the reward of their error (as 
it should be) in themselves. And as they were not mindful that they knew God, so 
God gave them up to a perverse mind, to do that which was not fit, full of all 
unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, avarice, malice, hatred, murder, malice, 
guile, poisonous, ear-blowing, slanderers, despisers of God, wicked, proud, 
boastful, harmful, disobedient to parents, unreasonable, faithless, disobedient, 
unforgiving, unmerciful, knowing God's righteousness (that those who do such 
things are worthy of death), they not only do it, but also take pleasure in those who 
do it." And that it was no better among the Jews, the apostle also tells us, for he thus 
addresses them, "But thinkest thou, O man, who judgest them that do these things, 
and doest also the same, that thou wilt escape the judgment of God? Or dost thou 
despise the riches of his goodness, patience, and longsuffering? Knowest thou not 
that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? But thou, according to thine 
own hardened and impenitent heart, heapest up wrath for thyself the day of wrath, 
and the revelation of the righteous judgment of God, which shall be given to every 
man according to his works... .. tribulation and anguish upon all the souls of men 
that do evil, especially of the Jews and also of the Greeks; but glory and honor and 
peace unto all them that do good, especially to the Jews and also to the Greeks", 
Rom. 2, 3 ff. In the church at Corinth strife had arisen, 1 Cor. 1, 11, gross fornication 
occurred, 5, 1 ff, the saints sued one another in the secular court, 6, 1 ff, False 
apostles entered, 2 Cor. 11, 13, many sinned grossly, 12, 20. 21. The Galatians had 
"soon turned away" to "another gospel, when there is none other," Gal. 1, 6. 7. The 
apostle had to warn the Ephesians against lying, wrath, theft, idle gossip, grieving 
the Holy Spirit, bitterness and wrathfulness and shouting and blasphemy and 
malice, against fornication and uncleanness, against avarice, against shameful 
words and foolish defenses, Eph. 4, 5. The apostle had to call out to the Colossians: 
"Take heed that no man rob you through philosophy and loose seduction after the 
doctrine of men, and after the statutes of the world, and not after Christ." Col. 2, 8. 
To the Thessalonians the apostle wrote: "We hear that some of you walk disorderly 
and work nothing, but are busy with pride", 2 Thess. 3, 11. The Lord found fault with 
the churches in Asia Minor and admonished them sharply, Revelation 2.3. 
These few examples may suffice to give us the proof, 
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that the corrupt conditions in the world and the church at the time of the Old and 
New Testaments were essentially no different than they are today. That they were 
essentially the same in the intervening period is vouched for by the history of the 
world and of the church. And the Word of God tells us that we cannot expect anything 
essentially different in our time than what sin has brought into the world from the 
beginning. 

If we make a comparison limited to the past years in our own circles, we find 
no essential difference in the destruction that is stirring among us. The same 
damage that is now to be found among us was there before; the same complaints 
that we now have to make, our fathers also had to make loud. In a penitential sermon 
on Gal. 5:7, for which he had chosen the theme: "We are no longer what we were!" 
blessed D. Walther said, among other things: "Does our congregation still have the 
form of a congregation in which the care for the soul is the highest care, in which 
God's pure word is considered the highest treasure of this life, the highest treasure 
of this earth? Oh, we would have to become liars before God and men if we wanted 
to claim this. ... Have not most of our members, instead of eagerly digging for the 
gold of truth in the Holy Scriptures and in other good writings, now developed a 
lurking and running after earthly wealth, after great business, after friendship, honor, 
and standing with the world, or after a good, comfortable, carefree, enjoyable life? It 
is true that our religious papers are still taken and paid for by us, for at least they are 
thought to support a good cause; but who reads them, who studies them, who 
delights in their contents? . . . And it is true that something is done for the 
improvement of our Christian schools, but the greater worldly knowledge has 
become for many the main thing, the thorough instruction in God's Word has become 
an addition and a secondary matter. And what unchristian judgments are now 
sometimes pronounced in our assemblies! . . . 

"Is it not all too evident that many are indifferent, even cold, to those whom 
they know to be brethren and to belong to the church? Is it not only too evident that 
by some a respectable worldly child is held in higher esteem than a brother or sister? 
How hard it is ost to the poor to make a small loan in need in our now prosperous 
church! And has not the zeal for winning souls almost entirely died out among us? 
Is not the brotherly congregation almost entirely at a standstill? On the other hand, 
does not ‘after-talking and evil-libel-making' against brothers and sisters prevail in 
almost all our meetings? . . . What once only stained our church has now become 
its garment, its form. What the holy apostle said of the 
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Galatian churches in view of doctrine says: 'Ye ran fine, who stopped you from not 
obeying the truth?’ this therefore now applies to our church in regard to faith and 
love." Thus preached D. Walther fifty years ago. (Walther, Kasualpredigten, p. 172 
ff.) 

It would be wrong, then, to judge the corruption of our time as if it were 
essentially different from the corruption that has been in the world since the Fall, 
which came into this world precisely through sin and has its nature from sin in the 
human heart. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that the corruption in the world and in 
the Church, although potentially present at all times, does not always break through 
to the same extent and in the same way. It is therefore right to speak of a time of 
decay and a time of flourishing in the Church. Israel in Egypt was different from 
Israel in the wilderness, under one of its kings and under another. The conditions in 
the New Testament churches, at Jerusalem, Corinth, Rome, and in the seven 
churches of Asia Minor, were not the same, nor did they remain unchanged. A 
different shape had the church of the Dark Ages from the church of Luther's time 
after the Reformation; the church in the time of rationalism from the church in the 
time of pietism; the church in the time of our forefathers in Germany from the church 
of the present Germany; the church among the sects here in our country fifty years 
ago and less from the church among the sects of our time. This trait runs through 
the whole history of the Church. "Well does the history of the Church show it," said 
D. Walther in the Day of Atonement sermon quoted earlier, "as Luther so often 
mentions, that the blossoming of blessed congregations has almost always lasted 
no longer than an age; but history also bears witness to the fact that there have 
been congregations which, although they repeatedly went backward for a time, even 
repeatedly turned back to the first love, always blossomed anew, and for many ages, 
even for centuries, were and remained God's wellhouses for the watering of the 
great garden of God on earth near and far." The same may be said of the kingdoms 
of this world, as indeed history proves. Yes, according to the influence which the 
Church exercised in the kingdoms of this world, things were better or worse with 
them. 

In spite of all this, however, we can now speak of a spirit of the age, of the 
corruption and of the dangers of our time: not, however, in the sense as if there were 
something essentially new in it for us and our time, but certainly in such a way that 
we must defend ourselves against a particular outbreak of certain sins or have to 
reckon with a plus of already existing evil. In other words, we will judge the corruption 
of our time correctly if we do not seek to find anything essentially new in it. 
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a greater extension, a further development, a heightening, a more intense 
realization of the corruption already present in the world through sin, and if we let 
ourselves be reminded by this that it is rapidly approaching its end with the world 
and the coming Last Judgment. 

This is also true with Scripture. Even the Antichrist prophesied for the time of 
the New Testament was only new in his special appearance, as the one who "sits 
down in the temple of God as a god and pretends to be God", 2 Thess. 2, 4, but not 
new in the corruption that he introduced into the visible church, partly from 
paganism, partly from the false church. The papacy in Rome was founded by the 
devil, but the devil was in the world long before the papacy. 

It is also to be noted that the whole time of the New Testament, according to 
the language of the Scriptures, is to be regarded as the last time, the Last Days. 
Now that the Antichrist has appeared, we can and should expect the return of Christ 
for judgment at any time as the last, great event. But it is also clear from the 
statements of the New Testament that with the approach of the Last Day the 
destruction in the world and the Church increases and the signs of Christ's future 
accumulate. If the Church of Christ, according to the promise of our Saviour, Matth. 
16, 18, cannot be wiped out from the face of the earth in spite of all the raging of the 
devil, of hell and of the world hostile to God, it could nevertheless finally come to 
pass that the Church, shortly before the future of the Judge of the world, will only be 
found in the house church. But we have no scriptural word for this. But we have no 
scriptural word for the fact that "unrighteousness will abound", Matth. 24, 12, that 
"the longer it goes on, the worse it will become with evil men and seducers", 2 Tim. 
3, 13, that "many will come in Jesus' name and say: "and shall deceive many," Matt. 
24:6, that we Christians "must be hated of all nations for JEsu's name's sake," v. 9, 
that "many shall be offended, and shall betray one another, and hate one another," 
v. 10, that "many false prophets shall arise, and shall deceive many," v. 11, that 
"love shall wax cold in many," v. 12, that "false Christs and false apostles shall arise, 
and shall shew great signs and wonders, that they shall deceive into error (where it 
would be possible) even the elect," v. 24, that "in the last days shall come 
abominable times," when men living in sins shall yet "have the appearance of godly 
living, but deny the power thereof," 2 Tim. 3:1, 5, that "in the last days shall come 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, saying, Where is the promise of his future? 
For after the fathers have fallen asleep, all things remain as they were from the 
beginning of the creature," 2 Pet. 3:3, 4. 
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How the signs of Christ's future accumulate, and how destruction increases 
with the approach of His return, we have also experienced in the last so-called world 
war. War and war cries, the outrage of one people over another and of one kingdom 
over another, pestilence and dear time are given to us in Scripture as signs of the 
final judgment. Now all these things have often been there before, and each time 
were intended to remind men of the judgment to come, and to lead them to 
repentance; but never were these things in the world to the extent and in such 
awfulness as was and is the case in the world war and its aftermath. It seemed even 
then as if the world should fall in ruins. But suddenly the Lord put a stop to the raging 
of the nations. He wanted to let the world stand still - we do not know how long - 
because "He is patient with us, not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
turn to repentance," 2 Pet. 3:9. We can only admire this patience of our God; we 
cannot understand it. Oh that we men would not spoil His wonderful, saving grace! 

But what do we have to pay special attention to in the destruction of our time? 
From what side do we now face particular danger? We have become accustomed, 
in answering these questions, to look first to the perdition in the world around us 
and to the dangers threatening the Church from without. Precisely the reverse 
should be the case. The corruption which is most injurious to the Church is the 
corruption in the Church herself; and her greatest danger is that which arises to her 
from it. The church, after all, is to snatch poor sinners from hell and make them 
blessed by the preaching of the gospel. But if the church no longer preaches the 
gospel purely and loudly, or if it does not preach it at all, it cannot do justice to its 
task in this world. But it is a fact that corruption in the church has always proceeded 
from the chairs of the church. (Cf. L. u. W. 67, 161 ff.) Preachers and pastors who 
have not taken doctrine seriously, yes, even unbelieving preachers, have always 
existed in the church, but since the Middle Ages never to the extent that is now the 
case. And to this must be added the circumstance that in those days the Bible was 
a very rare book, whereas nowadays it is generally found among the people, but is 
disregarded. A double feature characterizes our time: on the one hand, in spite of 
the general apostasy from Christianity, the Scriptures, Scriptural expressions, and 
Christian idioms are still used outwardly; on the other hand, in spite of the fact that 
we are aware of the corruption in the church, we still tolerate unbelieving professors 
in theological schools and unbelieving preachers, or those who no longer agree with 
the teaching of their church, in the pulpits. In former times preachers, even if they 
were mistaken in some parts of the doctrine, were still exactly in accordance with 
the doctrine of their church. 
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taken. Church history tells us of many a fierce doctrinal controversy that has been 
waged and of many a schism that has arisen as a result of doctrine. In former times, 
it was generally indignant in the church to hear a so-called Christian preacher deny 
fundamental articles of Christian doctrine, such as the deity of Christ and the 
atonement through Christ. Now, among the sects, one has already become 
accustomed to such things. They no longer make a great stir among them. Nor are 
there any more really church-dividing errors among the main sects of our country. 
They have no real understanding of the difference between truth and error. On the 
contrary, they are working with all their might to impose the all-world religion of the 
lodges upon the churches and to merge the individual church communities into one 
great non-denominational heap. Interdenominational and undenominational are 
the buzzwords here. 

This spirit, though not to the same extent as among the sects, is already 
making itself felt in the so-called Lutheran Church of our country. And he who would 
say that there is no danger for us in this would know neither God's Word nor the 
course of church history nor his own heart. If it is true that ruin in the church has 
always proceeded from its doctrinal chairs, the greatest danger for us lies precisely 
in this. Only so long as God preserves for us a rightly pious, a rightly believing, and 
a rightly faithful ministry, will all be well in our Church. Only as long as God preserves 
for us not only competent, but above all truly pious, God-fearing, orthodox teachers 
in all our educational institutions, will we be able to provide our congregations with 
preachers and teachers for church and school, who will present to them the pure 
teaching of the Word of God and pay attention to a Christian life, to a way of life that 
adorns the Gospel. 

Let us not close our minds to the fact that the devil will also try to drag our 
ministry into the current of time. Let us take a serious look at ourselves! Let us 
examine ourselves to see whether we are already on an evil path! Have we already 
given in to this or that piece of pure doctrine? Have we already grown weary of the 
struggle for the pure Word of God? Do we still study the Scriptures diligently? Do we 
still hold the old Lutheran teachers in high esteem, or have we already acquired a 
taste for the material that is presented to us by modern theologians here and there? 
Do we already listen more to the word of men than to the word of God? Do we still 
like to remain members of the old school, or would we rather belong to the so-called 
progressive theologians? Do we think that we can get the necessary knowledge at 
the famous, but also notorious theological institutions of our country sooner than at 
our own institutions? Reading and 
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Do we diligently study our own church periodicals, especially our theological 
monthlies, or do we no longer have a real taste for them, but rather enjoy the 
periodicals published by those against whom we actually have to fight? Do we still 
diligently preach doctrinal sermons, and do we lead our hearers more and more 
deeply into God's Word, or do we already like to preach, even if for the time being 
only now and then, on such subjects as the sect preachers of our time deal with, and 
for which we are also often called out in the course of the year? Do we still fight 
mightily against false doctrine, do we warn our hearers, do we instruct them from 
God's Word, or do we believe that we have already done enough of the good, or 
even too much, and would we rather let the "spirit of love" prevail and not take it so 
exactly with every doctrinal difference? Do we still diligently practice church 
discipline in an evangelical manner in our congregations, or do we already let gross, 
obvious sins go completely unpunished, or are we content with a private admonition 
that is then perhaps not even heeded? Do we expose the damages of our time to 
our congregations, or do we lack the courage to do so, or do we no longer recognize 
them ourselves? Do we still have the right missionary spirit, or can we calmly watch 
how thousands, even millions, around us are going astray in sin and unbelief and 
going to hell? Are we at all serious about our ministry? Do we recognize its 
importance and responsibility, or have we already become miserable hired 
servants? Do we cultivate a proper prayer life for ourselves, our congregations, and 
the whole Church, or is prayer and home devotions perhaps already a bit of a 
template among us? Do we strive to set a good example for all, or do we often abuse 
our Christian freedom and cause trouble with our actions? Do we gladly sacrifice 
ourselves in the service of the Lord, or are we more concerned with a comfortable, 
carefree life? Are we diligent workers in the profession in which God has placed us, 
or do we already often engage in allotria, that is, unseemly avocations that rob us of 
the time for our office, perhaps even because that suits us better? Do we also 
preside over the welfare of our own house, or do we no longer take it so seriously? 
Do we attend the conferences and synodal meetings diligently, or do we often miss 
these meetings without good reason; or, if we still go habitually, are we then more 
or less indifferent, taking more pleasure in the company and the table than in the 
blessings we ought to take away from the doctrinal discussions and the business 
meetings? 

The glory that we have more students from our theological institutions and 
from our teacher seminaries, and more preachers and 
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It is certainly not far from the truth that we train more teachers than any other 
Lutheran synod in our country, or even than the sects, if we do not always have the 
right to glory before God that the preachers and teachers whom we train are truly 
pious, orthodox, and faithful men, to whom their sacred office is a highly important 
and responsible matter. 

But what should we pay special attention to among the Christian people when 
we speak of the corruption of our time? There have always been those whose 
Christianity consisted in an outwardly pious walk, and not in a true conversion of 
heart to God through repentance and faith in the Saviour. This sort, however, is now 
no longer found exclusively among the Unitarians and similar sects outside the 
Christian Church, but in droves among the so-called Christian sects. Not Christ's 
blood and righteousness, but their own righteousness is now the comfort of 
blessedness even to many so-called Christians. To the extent that the gospel is no 
longer preached in the churches, there can be no Christians in such churches. This 
is of twofold importance for our missionary work: first, we must no longer, as before, 
simply assume that those who come to us from the so-called Christian sects still 
believe in Christ, so that we can then continue to build on this basis in our teaching; 
no, we must now assume that many of those who come to us from church 
communities of other faiths do not know what Christianity is; only then will we be 
safe. Secondly, we must not, as formerly, in our missionary work, simply pass by 
those who belong to the sects. Formerly we were allowed to assume that Christ was 
still being preached among them, and therefore did not want to reach into a foreign 
ministry; but now we must inquire in each individual case whether in the sect church 
to which a person is a member the gospel of the grace of God in Christ is still officially 
preached, or whether, as is the case among the Congregationalists and also among 
others, the fundamental articles of Christian doctrine are openly denied. 

To the extent that the gospel is no longer preached, the churches are now 
also becoming empty. Why should people still go to church, if nothing else is offered 
to them from their pulpits than what they can also get outside the church, often much 
better? The result of this for our church work is again twofold. First, it proves true the 
saying of our Apology, which has its basis in Scripture: "There is no thing that keeps 
people more in the church than good preaching," namely, the preaching of the 
gospel. Secondly, it makes our missionary task much greater than it was before; for 
to the millions who were already unchurched before, are now added the thousands 
of 
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who, through apostasy from Christianity, have become unchurched by the sects. It 
goes without saying that in this work we must make special use of the language of 
the country. 

The corruption of our time can also be seen in the great and rapid increase in 
moral corruption during the last few years. This can easily be explained by the 
decline of the church. As soon as a man is no longer under the influence of the 
Gospel, he has no power to resist the temptations of sin which come to him from 
within and from without. No wonder that in our country the number of divorces has 
increased remarkably rapidly in recent years, that fornication has become more 
unabashed, that the people's carnal lust for pleasure can hardly be satisfied, that a 
feverish hunt for wealth has taken hold of the masses, and that in many cases the 
sense for what is moral and for what is immoral is no longer present. 

That all this now exerts and must exert its influence on our Christians cannot 
be denied. It is becoming much more difficult for our Christians to maintain their 
Christianity than was otherwise the case. Christian parents know what a great 
trouble they have under the present circumstances to keep their adolescent sons 
and daughters in the right bounds. Christian pastors know what greater concern for 
the welfare of their congregation the present circumstances are causing them. 

But against all destruction the gospel is the only remedy. Thank God, it is still 
preached purely and loudly Sunday after Sunday and often at other times. But is not 
spiritual satiety already perceptible in many of our Christians? And in spite of our 
many doctrinal sermons and Christian instruction in the church school and in 
preparation for confirmation, we often notice that our Christian people are not as 
grounded in doctrine as we should expect. This can have various causes, which are 
not always to be found among the people. It may be that pastors and teachers are 
too mechanical in their preaching and religious instruction, or that preachers stand 
in the pulpit year in and year out with the same phrases and idioms about the 
doctrine of the beginning of the Christian life and never go on to perfection, Heb. 
6:1. This could explain both complacency and lack of knowledge, but it is not the 
only reason. 

The corruption of our time also shows itself in our congregations in such a 
way that in many cases people have lost their taste for Christian reading material. It 
is true that much is read, especially by the young people; but whence comes it that 
they are so little or not at all acquainted with what is going on in the church and in 
their own synod? Why have not our ecclesiastical papers many more readers? Why 
is the sale of our 
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and good Christian books not a much greater one? And above all, is God's Word 
read diligently in our homes by young and old, or is it only the old grandmothers and 
grandfathers who still do this in many cases? What is the situation in our Christian 
homes with home devotions? 

One danger of our time, which also threatens our Christians, deserves special 
attention. This is the danger of wealth. In former times a rich man was an exception 
among us; now we have many rich men in our congregations. "Poverty and riches 
give me not; but let me take my humble portion of meat thither. Otherwise, where | 
would be too full, | would deny and fqgen: Who is the Lord? Or if | should be too 
poor, | would steal, and take the name of my God in vain," Prov. 30:8, 9. Thus 
Solomon once prayed. And the Saviour's word is well known, when he said, Verily | 
say unto you, A rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven," Matt. 19:23. 
"They that desire to be rich," writes the apostle Paul, "fall into temptation, and into 
snares, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which sink men into destruction and 
perdition," 1 Tim. 6:9. And again, "Grant unto the rich of this world, that they be not 
proud, neither hope in riches uncertain, but in the living God, who giveth us 
abundantly all things to enjoy; that they may do good, be rich in good works, give 
gladly, be helpful, lay up for themselves treasures, a good foundation for things to 
come, that they may lay hold on eternal life," vv. 17-19. 17-19 Instead of thanking 
God for earthly riches, and proving their gratitude by giving their money the more 
abundantly for God's kingdom, some of us use our riches not only to make life more 
comfortable for ourselves here on earth, but also to make ourselves equal with the 
world, and to do some improper things which they would not have thought of before 
in their poverty. With the present general earthly wealth of our church members, it 
should not be difficult to raise the sums of money necessary for our church work; 
and yet, what need we always have of it! Is it not to be feared that some among us 
will hang their money around their necks as a millstone that will drag them down and 
drown them in the sea of destruction? Is that what we tell our people? Or do we even 
excuse them from the great need of money in our coffers? Will those who succumb 
to the dangers of wealth accuse us pastors on Judgment Day for not having warned 
them? 

Now that we have made our diagnosis, we are to apply the remedy. We can, 
thank God! What is the remedy? "Neither herb nor plaster healed them, but thy word, 
O Lord, which healeth all things," Wis 16:12. By the law of God we are to expose 
sins; but then by the evan-. 
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The gospel is God's power to salvation, Rom. 1, 16; Jam. 1, 21. The gospel is God's 
power to salvation, Rom. 1, 16; Jam. 1, 21. This is why the world looks so sad, 
because so little gospel is preached. All other attempts of reform have always failed; 
they do not get to the root of the evil, they cannot heal the actual cancer of mankind. 

The more we realize the depth and extent of the corruption of our times, the 
more we should be eager to confront it with the gospel. This is what the apostle tells 
us when he writes: "Send you into the time, for it is evil time!" Eph. 5, 16. The very 
worst sign of destruction among us would be if we would no longer do this. Then we 
would have already become spiritually bankrupt. But, thank God, it has not yet come 
to that among us. God's word is still preached among us. We also have many signs 
that God's grace has not departed from us. We can perceive many glorious fruits of 
the gospel among us. Again and again we may experience that even the devil and 
hell are utterly powerless against God's word. "A little word can fell them!" Especially 
the zeal for the kingdom cause of the Lord, which still shows itself among our laymen, 
should encourage us pastors and teachers to continue to work in the service of our 
Saviour and to save what can be saved with the preaching of the gospel. But above 
all, let the love of Christ and his glorious promises spur us on. God will continue to 
give his blessing to our work. Let us not be lacking in this. Let us only be faithful! Let 
us not be ashamed of the gospel and of our Savior! Let us also gladly take upon 
ourselves the reproach of Christ! And if, in the end, the Lord, for the sake of His elect, 
must shorten the days and put an end to the prevalence of iniquity with His future, 
this can only fill us with joy; for "when these things begin to come to pass, lift up your 
heads, because your redemption draweth nigh ," Luk 21:28. 
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(Continued instead of ending.) 


Worse than this harlotry, however, was the widespread use of Greek vice. 
How much the same was rampant in the Italian clergy at that time is well known. That 
it was also much practiced in Rome among the clergy and at the Curia is stated by 
almost all travelers to Rome at that time: Philip of Burgundy, Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
Conrad Mutian, Jakob Wimpheling's guides, later also Ulrich of Hiitten, the canon 
Fischer of Bamberg, Crotus Rubea- 
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nus and others more. The Italians also speak of it as an acknowledged fact. Leo X, 
in a Monitorium, bluntly reproaches the clergy for this sin, and the poet Spagnuolo 
Mantovano, beatified by Leo XIII, even publicly dares to shout to Julius Il: "Petri 
domus polluta fluenti marescit luxu. Nulla hic arcana revelo, non ignota loquor, liceat 
vulgata referre. Sanctus ager scurris, venerabilis ara cinedis servit, honoranda divum 
Ganymedibus aedes." One also pointed fingers at very high ranking persons as 
patrons of that Graecism, e.g. at Cardinal Alidosi, who was very close to Julius II, 
and at Pope Julius II himself. Whether one had a right to do so will be difficult to 
decide. Enough, Rome stood also in this respect in the very worst reputation. 

In his Encomium Moriae, Erasmus remarks, with reference to the clergy at 
Rome, "So many bawds - | had almost added something more effeminate, but | fear 
it is too hard for the ears. Tot Isoooss - Tot lenones - paene mollius quiddam 
addideram, sed vereor, ne durius sit auribus." (Opp. 4, 483.) In 1509, Conrad Mutian 
called Rome the cloaca, where every wickedness and baseness ran together, and 
boys and girls were publicly exposed to fornication. He wrote: "Quid homini Romae 
negotii fuit, ubi est velut antlon omnis peccati? Eo enim nullum scelus et flagitium non 
confluit, ut de Romanensibus dicere possis, quod scripsit Joel propheta: Et posuerunt 
puerum in prostibulo et puellam vendiderunt pro vino, ut biberent." 

According to Wimpheling's sources, the clerics were not ashamed to take their 
concubines with them on ceremonial occasions and to the annoyance of women and 
virgins. And while these concubines revelled in bonnets and opulence, and shone in 
silver, gold, pearls, and silk, and enjoyed the greatest prestige and had the greatest 
influence everywhere, the poor teachers in the schools hardly received the bare 
necessities. If, however, one of these clerics, who had abandoned shame along with 
their shamefulness, were held up to the most sacred decrees concerning 
respectability and cohabitation with women, he would immediately reply that his evil 
deed was more tolerable than the shameful deed which cries out to heaven and 
which the imperial law punishes with death by fire, or would threaten, if his concubine 
were taken from him, that no daughter, no wife would be safe and secure from his 
lechery. In the original the words are: "Non liceat amodo concubinas in pompa, in 
deliciis, in matronarum et virginum scandalum (quod et Raimundus Cardinalis ad 
Germaniam nuper legatus vehementissime detestabatur = peraudi) educari. Concubinae 
siquidem in otio, lascivia, crapula exultant, argento, auro, gemmis, serico refulgent, in 
conventu honestissimarum matronarum, in incessu per plateas, in primitiis, in nuptiis, 
in dedicationibus, in conviviis, in choreis, in exsequiis, in compaternitatibus 
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primatum, honorem, clementiae vel dominatus titulum vendicant, et pauperrimi 
scholastici -= immo ipsi plebani - necessaria vix con- sequuntur. Quod si cuiquam 
illorum, qui pudorem cum pudicitia perdiderunt, sanctissimas de vita et honestate, 
deque mulierum coha- bitatione decretales, mi frater, objeceris, mox relatrabit, vel 
tolerabilius suum esse facinus eo flagitio, quod in coelum clamat et lex Caesarea 
flammis, cap. clerici de excessibus praei, poenis ecclesiasticis condemnat, vel 
interminabitur, si concubinam a se depuleris, nullam filiam, nullam uxorem a sua 
libidine, adeo salax est, tutam fore atque securam." (Boehmer, 104.) 

Of the patrimony of Christ, it is further said by Wimpheling, the baker, the cook, 
the panderer, the cream puff, and the paramour (catamitus, Ganymede) devour more 
than the most faithful pastor with his zealous assistants. Literally, "Praeterea, quod 
pistor aut cocus, leno aut nebulo, immo, cum venia, catamitus optimas praebendas et 
parochias occupans plus emolumenti ex Christi patrimonio absorbet quam 
laboriosissimus et fidelissimus magnae parochiae cujuspiam populosae rector cum suis 
vigilantissimis adjutoribus." (104.) 

Savonarola, Pico della Mirandola, the bull of May 5, 1514, and various council 
resolutions also bear eloquent witness to the wide spread of fornication, especially 
sodomy and professional pederasty among the clergy. At the Lateran Council of 
1514 Antonio Pucci delivered a long speech in which he complained bitterly about 
the prevailing religious and moral conditions, especially about the impiety with regard 
to the mysteries of the faith (which, as he says, (which, as he says, they either 
curiously investigate or carelessly ridicule or proudly despise), and of the appalling 
blasphemy, greed, usury, vengeance, murder, and "the outrageous wickedness of 
indulging in every kind of fornication - turpitudinem in quovis obscoenitatis genere 
inauditam". (Mansi, Sac. Conciliorum Amplissima Collectio 32, 893 f.) 

The Concilium Florentinum of 1517 also saw fit to pass various resolutions 
against the rampant worldliness and vice of the clergy. Priests and monks are 
forbidden to live with and have intercourse with procurers, traffickers in human 
beings, prostitutes, and other infamous persons, as well as to visit disreputable 
places and nunneries. In Mansi the passage reads, "Prohibuit [sancta synodus] 
clericos et religiosos viros cum lenonibus, cynedis, mangonibus, meretricibus et aliis 
quibuscumque infamibus personis habitare, aut commercium quodcunque habere. . . . 
Item vetuit ad loca minus honesta accedere. ... . Item vetuit clericos et religiosos viros 
accedere ad monasteria monialium sine expressa ordinariorum licentia," etc. 

The same council determines the fines and other penalties for such clerics as 
are guilty of procuring, etc., or who are publicly accused of being 
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actors, dancers, jugglers, etc. It is likewise directed against those who act as 
stallholders, meat traders, etc. The passage reads: "Clericum quoties lenocinium 
exercuerit in ducatis viginti quinque condemnavit. Clericos, qui buffonem, histrionem, 
goliardum, joculatorem, lenonem, mangonem publice agunt, si per annum aut tertio 
moniti artem illam ignominiosam exercuerint, eo ipso beneficiis et omni ecclesiastico 
privilegio privatos esse declaravit, ampliusque quotiens aliquid eorum fecerint, totiens 
X. florenorum poenam incurrisse voluit. Tabernarii quoque, coriarii, macellarii, 
balnearii, id est, balneo praesident, exercitium illis omnino interdixit™ etc. (35, 223, 
cap. XII; cf. 221, cap. VL.) 

The Florentine Council also saw itself compelled to pass resolutions against 
sodomitism and Greek vice, which was rampant among the clergy and was practiced 
by some in a businesslike manner. In the "Rubrica De Adulteriis et Stupriis" cap. VII 
at Mansi is headed, "Acriter insurgit [sancta synodus] contra sodomitas et eos, qui 
pueros prostituunt," and demands that the clergy who were convicted of this 
"heinous, unnameable crime" be punished. We read, "Crimen illud nefandum, 
propter quod venit ira Dei in filios diffidentiae, a Christi fidelibus evertere intendens, 
haec sancta synodus clericos hujusmodi infando crimine convictos puniri voluit.... 
Idemque in omnibus observari voluit contra eos, qui pueros lucri vel alterius commodi 
causa prostituerint seu lenonis officium in eis corrumpendis exercuerint." (35, 282.) 

Already the great Resorative Councils of Constance (1414) and Basel (1431) 
had dealt with the concubinage of the clergy. In a reform proposal of the Bishop of 
LUbeck for the Council of Basel it says: "Under the most severe penalties and threat 
of eternal damnation, the Church has decreed that priests should live chastely and 
avoid the vice of the flesh. Nevertheless, it has never occurred to them anywhere in 
the world, nor does it occur to them today, to shun this vice which is inherent in 
everyone by nature, and by which many thousands of souls are driven in droves to 
eternal damnation. Therefore it seems holy and wise to repeal this ordinance and to 
decree that henceforth, according to the manner of the Oriental Church, every 
worldly priest may marry and live in wedlock with a virgin once in his life. In this 
innovation, no consideration should be given to the reluctance of the elderly, who 
lack the warmth of the marrow. Nor should the clamor of the contemplatives, whose 
loins are burned by the fire of divine love (qui renes caritatis igne concrematos habent), 
be approved, and the matter not abandoned, because of the vexation which in a 
short time will have subsided through custom. For it is far preferable that one should 
tolerate a little while's annoyance, than that uncounted thousands of souls should 
be eternally condemned to the 
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Hell be sent." In the report of Aeneas Silvio on the demand of the Bishop of Lilbeck 
to abolish celibacy, it is said that out of a thousand priests scarcely one kept chastity 
- "vix enim mille unum reperiri continentem presbyterorum, omnes aut concubi- narios 
aut adulteros aut, quod pejus est, inveniri, pollutosque se misceri sacramentis." 
(Bursche, Die Reformarbeiten des Basler Konzils, 24 f.). 

The decree issued by the Council of Basel at its twentieth session on 22. 
January, 1435, against the concubinarians, has the following contents: "Every cleric 
who, after two months from the publication of this decree, is still found to be a 
publicus concubinarius, shall be punished with the loss of his income for three 
months; if he does not then dismiss his concubine, he shall be entirely deprived of 
his benefice, and shall not be reinstated unless he has reformed and obtained 
dispensation from the bishop; recidivism shall preclude new dispensation." for any 
lax execution of the decree, the provincial and diocesan synods shall call the 
bishops to account; church superiors who tolerate concubinage for money are 
threatened with eternal damnation, and as punishment they shall pay twice the 
money received for pious purposes; where necessary, the bishops shall have 
concubines removed from the houses of the clergy by secular power; children 
produced in concubinage shall not live with their fathers. 

The passage of this decree against bishops who licensed concubinage for 
money reads: "Quia vero in quibusdam regionibus nonnulli jurisdictionem 
ecclesiasticam habentes, pecuniarios quaestus a concubinariis percipere non 
erubescunt, patiendo eos in tali foeditate sordescere: sub poena maledictionis aeternae 
praecipit, ne deinceps sub pacto, compositione aut spe alicujus quaestus, talia quovis 
modo tolerent aut dissimulent: alioquin ulta praemissam negligentiae poenam, duplum 
ejus, quod propterea acceperint, restituere ad pios usus omnino teneantur et 
compellantur." (Mansi 29, 102.) The conditions described above at the time of 
Luther's journey to Rome show sufficiently that the decree of Basel, which, by the 
way, was directed only against the "publicus concubinarius," whose concubinage 
was public, or who kept with him a woman who was already disreputable ("mulierem 
de incontinentia suspectam et infamatam"), remained a dead letter, and resulted in 
no improvement whatever in the sad conditions. 

Concerning the general immorality of the priests in Rome, Sastrow remarks 
to 1546 Chronicle: "In Rome there are many celibate people utriusque sexus, many 
thousand prelates etc., will not say how many thousand young monks, who keep 
their chastity like the dog keeps the fast, many thousand in all courts, assessors, 
advocates, procurators, solicitors, notaries, parties of all nations, so all together are 
not allowed to have wives yet, so wives for pretence 
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for cooks, laundresses, and bed-makers alone in their houses. How many 
thousands of young whores! They have good liberty in Rome. | would rather stab a 
man or otherwise harm his body than strike such a whore on the neck, even if she 
came near me. The great lords, pope, cardinals, bishops, prelates, let them fetch 
them in the evening under cover in man's clothes, others they know to find without 
that. They give their goods very expensively, that they go along in velvet, damask, 
and other gold and silk garments; they cannot give it cheaply, either, for they must 
pay a great tribute in such a way that all the mass priests - besides the sacrificial 
penny - have no other income than the tribute from the loose women [that is surely 
a slander] . . . since they (the harlots) are duly privileged, so handsomely clothed 
and entertained, they flock to Rome from all nations. The Roman maidens also let 
themselves be occupied and seconded. When they reach the age of thirty or thirty- 
five, and the wooers no longer desire them as much as the boys, so that they can 
no longer maintain themselves as handsomely as before, they hire themselves out 
as cooks, laundresses, and bed-makers, though they are still able to support 
themselves and remain without children. Hence there were many whoremongers in 
Rome, who were thrown into the Tiber, or else strangled, secretly buried, and sunk 
into the cesspools." To control this, Sixtus IV renewed the Hospital of S. Spirito in 
Sassia in 1475. This is historical. But in describing the cruel mothers Sastrow 
adheres to the frescoes in S. Spirito in which Sixtus IV had had the foundation of 
the hospital glorified under Innocent III. There was depicted: qualiter ex damnato 
coitu progenitos crudeles matres diversimodo trucidant. Qualiter infantes de ponte in 
Tiberim projecti a piscatoribus rete pro piscibus capiuntur ufto. Rgl. platina, Vita Sixti 
IV. Muratori 3, 2, p. 1066. 

If one adds to what has been said how enormously widespread the epidemic 
of lust was [Pope Julius Il, Aleander, the Cardinals Gonzaga and Cibo], and how 
unabashedly the common disease was confessed, even flaunted, then one 
understands that the Eternal City was not only inhabited by critically minded spirits, 
but also by pious Catholics, such as Michelangelo, Wimpheling, Tizio Senese, with 
such strange titles of honor as "mother and nurse of all sins," "head of iniquity, 
slaughterhouse of the good, slave of scoundrels, den of lust, dumping ground of all 
wickedness," etc. [In the drama Jacinta Bartolome, about the year 1517, it is said, 
"Of Rome | know nothing but that on land and sea there is every day a new war, a 
new peace, a new league (these verses, therefore, date from the time of Julius II.). 
The Curia is flaccid (tiene fatiga), the Pope surrenders to his vices (se esta a sus 
vicios), and whoever has a beautiful ge- 
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has loved, does sweet service to her. The rich triumph in their offices until they die, 
and the poor despair in the hope of benefices (desperando - esperando). He who 
has no patron in Rome is like a soul in purgatory. Without money and favour nothing 
good is done there. The one lives in all comfort, the other has nothing to eat. Some 
are full of great sorrow, others of great joy. There are two things that cannot be 
thought more painful and more joyful-Rome and woman."] 

That clerics visited all sorts of suspicious places was nothing unusual, and 
that they joined in the carnival in masks, watched obscene plays, even appeared as 
actors themselves, hardly caused offence in Rome itself. Even prelates could do so 
without making themselves impossible. Tommaso Inghirami, for instance, with his 
portrayal of Phaedra in Seneca's tragedy of the same name, earned such applause 
that he received the epithet Phaedra and was entrusted by Leo X. in 1613 with the 
direction of the theatrical performances at the celebration of Possesso. The 
immorality of the priests was equally calmly accepted. The fact that they let 
themselves be seen in public with their prostitutes and concubines in broad daylight 
was not noticed at all, and that so many of them were devoted to sodomy was judged 
with astonishing mildness even in the time of Paul IV. 


(Conclusion follows.) 
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Concordia Triglotta. The Symbolic Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
German-Latin-English, Commemorating the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Reformation, 
anno Domini 1917, published by resolution of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and other states. Price: $10.00. 


Just before the close of this issue, we received a copy of this monumental work, which 
presents the Lutheran Confessions in three languages (Latin, German, and English) to the 
church. We have already publicly stated that the editors, Professors Bente and Dau, deserve 
special thanks from the Synod when, by God's grace, they have completed their difficult work, 
which required great theological skill. We repeat this here. Of course, "Lehre und Wehre" will 
later bring a more detailed discussion of this magnificent work. F..Ps 


Concordia Publishing House has sent us the following notice concerning the 
Synodical Reports of the Missouri Synod: "The Synodical Report is now no longer a 
magazine, but is issued by each district as a publishing article for its own purposes. Each district, 
however, has its report printed by us, and we print a number of surplus copies for sales purposes. 
If the district's circulation is large, then our customers share the advantage of the large print run; 
if the district's circulation is small, then the price of the single copies will be correspondingly 
higher. So it may happen that a 32-page report, as in the present case [Southern Wisconsin 
District Report], costs 15 cents at retail. It might happen, however, that in the case of a district 
which requires for its own purposes only a few hundred copies, the- 
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same 32 page report costs 30 cents, yes, probably should cost more. We accept 
subscriptions to the whole series and are glad to do so, but we cannot say in advance what the 
series will cost, as each district has the right to make its report as voluminous as it pleases. The 
frequency of publication is also entirely indefinite and depends entirely on how soon the 
manuscripts in question are sent to us. Of course, the fact that we may later receive a whole 
number of manuscripts at once and then, of course, cannot handle everything at once, can also 
play a significant role." - We cannot let this opportunity pass without at the same time encouraging 
the diligent study of our Synodal Reports, especially also of the earlier detailed papers. It is by 
far the best, most expedient, and most useful to the Church postgraduate course that 
theological students and pastors can take. F. B. 


Fifty-second Synodical Report of the Michigan District. Concordia Publishing 


House, St. Louis, Mo. 79 pp. 37 Cts. 

This report offers a thorough lecture by Fr. E. Berner on the subject: "Of the church; how 
it is constituted and by what it is to be recognized." The theses discussed are: "1. The church is 
invisible, in that no man can see into another's heart whether he believes. But we are certain 
from the Scriptures that the Holy Spirit always gathers and sustains a church of believers. (2) We 
say: | believe one church', because there is indeed only one church, and because all the 
members of it are one in spirit. (3) The church is holy, because all its members are perfectly 
sanctified by faith in Christ, and, though much impaired by the sinful flesh, serve God with holy 
works. 004 It is called the catholic, Christian, apostolic church, because it is the universal church, 
having Christ for its foundation, as witnessed by the apostles. (5) The church has its 
characteristics, namely, the pure preaching of the word and the right administration of the 
sacraments. Where, in short, the gospel is in use, there, and there only, is the church undoubtedly 
to be found." - In the section on "School Matters" we read, "In the report of the School 
Commission, as well as in a special report of the Campaign Manager, Rev. H. Frinckes, on 
the school struggle, the great danger threatening our schools, especially during the past year, 
has been fully described. By an amendment to the State Constitution all children were to be 
compelled to attend the public schools. The School Commission, in connection with a special 
Campaign Committee in Detroit, set a great campaign in motion and by God's gracious help 
brought it out victoriously. At the vote on November 2, 1920, 353,817 votes fell for the 
amendment, 610,699 against it, so that the dangerous amendment was defeated by a majority 
of 256,882 votes. The funds raised for the school campaign amounted to $44,674.80; the 
campaign cost $32,075.33; consequently there remains a surplus in the treasury of $12,599.47. 
Since that time a new school law has been adopted by the State Legislature, placing our 
parochial schools under the supervision of the State Superintendent of Schools in certain 
external matters (sanitary conditions, curriculum, qualifications of teachers). From the annual 
report of our school supervisor, Pros. Fr. Meyers, it appears that the condition of our schools is 
a good one; the number of pupils has increased [by 375], several new schools, or rather school 
classes, have been opened. The school struggle, under God's wonderful guidance, has made 
the delicious gem of our parochial schools all the dearer to our communities.” It was decided to 
elect "two commissions in school matters: a Defense Committee to supervise the legislation 
and to defend our schools and our church position in general, and a School Commission for the 
uplifting of our school system." Since a new school struggle is in the offing, the Defense 
Committee "should make it its business to meet the impending danger by initiating and 
vigorously conducting an educational campaign as soon as it seems wise and feasible. It was 
further resolved to recommend to the congregations "to enable their teachers and school-keeping 
pastors to take postgraduate studies to meet certain requirements of the State, and to help defray 
any expenses which may be incurred." May the loving, zealous care of our brethren in Michigan 
for our Christian schools be imitated everywhere in our Synod! F. B. 
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Twenty-seventh report of the Southern - Wisconsin District. 32 pp. 15 Cts. 

The subject of the doctrinal proceedings (speaker: Fr. W. Albrecht) was, "The Position of 
our Church towards the Lodges." It was elaborated: The Masonic Lodge is the oldest and 
poorest. The smaller lodges are schools for the education of Masons. Their purpose is to make 
men temporally and eternally happy. But as to the way to happiness, they teach the opposite of 
what the Church teaches. The lodge also forms a brotherhood. But he who joins it, logically 
separates himself from the Church. He must swear that he will esteem his lodge brothers higher 
than his fellow Christians, help them before others, keep their secrets secret, and keep silent 
about their evil works. Soon the lodge church is enough for him. The Christian confession is 
forbidden by the lodges. Their God is not the triune, but an idol, the devil. The Mystic Shriners, 
for example, swear by the Mohammedan Allah. The Lodges deny original sin and teach that 
every human being still has at least one good core. They want to know nothing of God's wrath 
against sin and of blessedness by grace alone for Christ's sake, but rather to earn heaven for 
themselves through their lodge works. Whoever was a good Lodge man is beatified. In doing so, 
they set aside God's law and aim at idolatry, abuse of the divine name, mockery of Word and 
Sacrament, ungodly oaths, etc. In the higher degrees the Mason promises to stand by his lodge 
brethren even when they are in the wrong, yea, even when they are murderers and traitors to 
their country. Whoever betrays the lodge stuff may be put out of the way. Lax are also the 
demands with reference to the sixth and seventh commandments. Shamefully they abuse the 
Bible, baptism, the Lord's Supper, the Lord's Prayer, hymns, etc. If they are among 
Mohammedans, they place the Koran on the altar instead of the Bible. To the Christian trust in 
God they boast their lodge insurance. Prayer in the name of JEsu, as commanded by God, is 
forbidden in the lodges. Their initiation ceremonies destroy the sense of honor, manliness, and 
self-reliance. The same effect is produced by the threat of all kinds of barbarous punishments in 
their oaths of secrecy, which at the same time undermine all confidence in family, church, and 
state. Thus the lodges are organized paganism and, after the papacy, the worst enemies of the 
church. Our slogan must therefore remain: Fight the Lodge! This includes that our congregations 
do not accept Lodge members and that they exclude obdurate Lodge members. - The District 
agreed with these statements and resolved to continue to fight in all seriousness with God's 
Word against all unchristian associations. Among the other resolutions we mention: 1. to 
encourage the Board of Directors to give the strongest support to those congregations which are 
willing but unable to establish schools; 2. to ask all pastors who hold schools to hold at least as 
many days of school as are held in the public school; 3. to advise our congregations to purchase 
a copy of the "Statistical Yearbook" and the Concordia Triglotta. F.B. 


Paul Gerhardt. His Life and His Hymns. By TViWiam Dallmann. Second 


Printing. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 4X6’; 80 pp. 50 Cts. 
We are now rapidly becoming English. It is important to carry over as much as possible of 
the glorious Lutheran heritage, not only our pure Lutheran confession, but also the many good 
things of the past, into the new ship. This includes our Lutheran hymns and melodies, along with 
the agendas and liturgy. Nowhere in the world is a similar treasure to be found! But if we want to 
preserve them for our English congregations, they must be diligently practiced and often sung in 
our English services from the very beginning. If they are seldom heard, they will be sung badly, 
then soon unwillingly, and finally not at all. Right after Luther's mighty songs, however, come the 
Paul Gerhardt ones. This excellent booklet serves to keep alive, or rather to awaken, the love 
for them. Particularly captivating is also the seventh chapter, which tells in brief how Gerhardt, 
in the face of the tyrannical decrees of the Reformed Elector of Prussia, Frederick William, 
faithfully and steadfastly adhered to the Lutheran confession, especially the Formula of Concord, 

which the Great Elector did not hesitate to call a shameless, slanderous and harmful "Luther". 
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book. Of course, Dallmann's booklet does not lack the wonderful passage from Gerhardt's 
Testament, where he warns his son against the schools of the syncretists, who compromise 
between lies and truth for the sake of earthly advantages and are therefore faithful neither to 
God nor to man. F.B 


Why a Christian School for My Children? By John H. C. Fritz. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Dozen 10 Cts; 100: 50 Cts. 

What our synod is today, quantitatively as well as qualitatively, it has become in large part 
through its numerous parochial schools. They have provided us with many capable, faithful 
preachers and teachers and knowledgeable, steadfast congregation members. The cultivation 
of these schools must therefore always remain the first and foremost concern of all our 
congregations, both German and English. It is well known how Luther advocated the instruction 
of youth, especially in religion. And never have serious, sensible Christians judged otherwise. 
Instruction in Christian truths and education in the Christian spirit is and remains the main task 
of the school. Where this is lacking, instruction lacks soul. The famous physician Prof. v. 
Bergmann was right when he declared in the German Reichstag: "Religion is the best thing we 
take from our childhood into life." To awaken and strengthen interest in Christian parochial 
schools, then, is the purpose of this brief but excellent tract (4 envelope-sized pages). May it find 
wide circulation! 

F. B. 


Inalienable Rights. A Brief Study in One Hundred per Cent. Americanism. By W. 
H. T. Dau. 


This pamphlet, distributed free by the American Luther League (cor. Barr and 
Madison Sts., Fort Wayne, Ind.) distributed free of charge, discusses the famous passage 
of "unalienable rights" in our Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776, and the First 
Amendment to our Constitution of 1787. The first passage reads: "We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; that, whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness." The other passage reads, 
"Congress shall make no laws respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for redress of grievances." The treatise concludes with the admonition to 
VIGILANCE over the freedoms vouchsafed to us in the declarations cited, as only in this way 
can they be preserved to us. "Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." Unceasing 
vigilance is part of the way in which God wants to preserve our liberties, especially religious 
liberty - God who alone has given them to us and who alone is able to preserve them for us. 
Basically, no form of government protects us from tyranny, not even a democratic one like ours, 
with its most ideal proclamations of inalienable rights and liberties. If God does not preserve for 
us a people which, in its majority or at least in its leading spirits, respects the rights and 
convictions even of the minorities and abhors any rape of them; a people which clearly 
recognizes and never loses sight of the truth that democracy does not mean arbitrary tyranny 
but protection of the minorities by the majority; a people which has a real love of justice, of equity, 
of mutual aid, and above all a love of liberty, of the unmutilated equal liberty of all citizens: the 
most glorious declarations in our National Constitution will do us little or no good. In the years 
that have passed, the finger of God has repeatedly reminded us that even those liberties which 
we hold so dear and worthy, we must every day anew as 
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He must receive the gift of grace from his hand. If he refuses it, the state officials and 
constitutional paragraphs cease to function. When we pray every day, "Give us this day our daily 
bread," we are saying this very thing: In spite of everything and anything, we do not have and 
enjoy daily bread today if God does not give it to us today. And daily bread includes freedom, 
especially complete religious freedom. With regard to the struggle for the preservation of our civil 
rights, too, the following applies: Diligently prayed for, more than half is won! F.B. 


American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 22 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y., has 
sent us the following exceedingly useful tracts: 1. ''You and Your Boy"; 2. "Christianity"; 
3. "My Church"; 4. "Going to Church." - The Bureau remarks: "According as God, through 
His Christians, presents the means, we send our tracts freely to all who will carefully and 
prayerfully distribute them." F. B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


1. America. 


From Synod. The Oregon and Washington District dealt with the subject, "The 
Christian Church at Jerusalem a Pattern for Our Congregations." Emphasized the 
participation of lay deputies in doctrinal negotiations. In English, the subject of "The 
Christian Home" was partially discussed. The district school in Portland is increasing 
in pupils. To accommodate 32 pupils, thought must be given to enlarging the room. 
"The mission reports are generally favorable. Four parishes have become 
independent since the last synod; on the other hand, 20 parishes are still in need of 
support." - The Texas - District had before it a paper on the third article of the Formula 
of Concord, "Of the Righteousness of Faith before God." The following questions 
were answered from Scripture: 1. What is the righteousness of faith before God? 2. 
How is this righteousness proclaimed and set forth? 3. How is this righteousness 
attained? 4. How are we assured of our righteousness and blessedness? 5. what 
fruits does justifying faith bear? From the Inner Mission area, 49 congregations and 
56 wards with 4276 souls were reported. "The state of the district treasuries proved 
quite gratifying, as only two treasuries showed a small debt, while the Inner Mission 
treasury showed a balance of $11,000." "Serious and thorough deliberation was 
devoted to the school matter. Again and again the importance of our parochial school 
and the great blessing it is to church and state was emphasized, and the dangers 
threatening our schools were pointed out. In order, therefore, to bring our schools in 
our district to the top of the required attainments, the Synod elected six school 
inspectors, who are to watch over the schools of their district, and promote them to 
the best of their ability, according to regulations appointed by the Synod." - Before 
the California and Nevada District was a paper on the Book of Job. "The importance 
of the book is to be found in the fact that it sheds light on the question, 'Why must 
Christians enter the kingdom of God through much tribulation?’ It was emphasized 
throughout that the sufferings that come upon Christians in the world are not punitive 
sufferings, 
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but for the purpose of being imposed upon believers, that God may be glorified by 
the steadfast faith and by the patience of Christians in suffering." The California and 
Nevada Districts were also concerned with parochial schools. "Great danger 
threatens our parochial schools. The powers of darkness are not concerned with the 
use of the German language, but rather with the schools themselves. The devil does 
not like them because they are Christian educational institutions. God grant us all 
the right knowledge of the necessity and importance of Christian parochial schools, 
that we may never tire of making sacrifices for them and bearing them on prayerful 
hearts! From the report of the Missionary Commission of the District, it appeared 
how, especially in the States of California and Nevada, the Lutheran Church, God's 
Word and Luther's Lehr’, is spreading more and more." "Exceedingly gratifying was 
the report on the California Concordia College at Oakland. The institution must have 
more room to accommodate the students enrolled in the coming school year. The 
idea was considered of enlarging the institution in such a way that boys desiring to 
enter the teaching profession could receive the necessary preparatory training at 
our institution to enable them later to enter one of our teacher seminaries." - In our 
Indian Mission, at Red Springs, Wis. (Stockbridge Indian Reservation), the new 
boarding-school has been put to use. It is acommodious building, for which the Detroit 
Synod appropriated $37,000. The old building, which hitherto contained business, 
living, and school rooms for the children and employees of the boarding-school, has 
been remodeled during the summer, and will now contain two larger and one smaller 
school room. During the past year there have been about one hundred Indian 
children in the boarding school. At the dedication of the new building an Indian, who 
is a member of the Red Springs congregation, was also given the floor. According 
to the report before us, "he stated in moving words in what darkness of heathenism 
and superstition they, the converted Indians, had been, and how thankful they were 
that the Lutheran Church had taken care of them and brought them the light of truth." 
Besides Red Springs, there is preaching in two other wards, Neopit and Morgan 
Siding. The "Red" parish numbers 300 souls and 23 voting members. The chairman 
of the commission for Indian mission reports: "In the next few weeks the work will 
be started on a new area, namely on the White Earth Reservation near Mahnomen, 
Minn. The Commission has succeeded in securing in the person of P. E. Durawitz a 
suitable worker for this mission field." - Our Deaf and Dumb Mission celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary within the Deaf and Dumb congregation at Milwaukee, which 
also entertained the assembled conference. The real father of the Deaf and Dumb 
Mission is Blessed Fr. A. Reinke, who learned sign language in order to provide 
spiritual care for deaf-mute members of his congregation, and then induced the 
Synod to take up the work on a larger scale. There are now twelve missionaries 
engaged in this arduous but abundantly blessed work. We have been able to 
experience that faith in the Saviour of sinners comes, as from the word heard, so 
also from the word expressed in signs. F::P: 
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The Norwegian Synod, associated with the Synodical Conference, was 
assembled at First West Koshkonong Church from August 4 to 11. From the report 
we have received we have the following particulars: At the opening service the aged 
Rev. M. Bro. Wiese, former pastor of the host congregation, preached the sermon. 
The greater part of the session time was devoted to the discussion of doctrinal items 
presented. All of the three items discussed ("The Doctrine of the Church," 
"Congregational Schools," and "Unionism") were timely, and the debates that 
followed evidenced great unanimity. The Synod was attended by about 150 
delegates, but a large number of guests, including many women, were also present. 
Four new congregations were admitted to the Synod. Dr. S. C. Ylvisaker reported 
that 18 students had attended our institution at St. Paul during the past year. On the 
afternoon of Synod Sunday, the four hundredth anniversary of Luther's appearance 
at the Diet of Worms was celebrated by a special service at which the President of 
the Synodical Conference, C. Gausewi, preached the sermon based on 2 Tim. 
3:15-17. - The newly elected officers of the Synod find: Rev. G. A. Gullixson, 
president; Rev. Chr. Anderson, vice-president; Rev. L. P. Jensen, secretary; Rev. A. 
J. Torgerson, treasurer. Willing God, the synod will meet next year at Madison, Wis. 

F. P. 

The Slovak Synod, connected with the Synodal Conference, was assembled 
at Massilon, O., from August 4 to 10. The Synod numbers 36 congregations and 33 
pastors. It has received opposition in this country from the fact that a number of 
Slovak pastors and congregations formed a counter-synod in 1919, belonging to the 
United Lutheran Church. "The synod felt compelled to provide for a teacher of the 
Slovak language. It decided to hire a teacher of the Slovak language at Fort Wayne 
and to concentrate its studious youth there in the hope that now Slovak parents 
would more willingly devote their sons to the preaching ministry. This step was taken 
by the Synod ... so that, at least in the future, as large a number as possible of 
candidates for the preaching ministry will have sufficient command of the Slovak 
language to serve the smaller settlements of Slovak Lutherans from German-English 
congregations and thus win and maintain them for the pure Lutheran Church in 
America." The church situation in Czechoslovakia was discussed at great length. It 
says in the report, "Fr. Jan Pelikan had recently returned home after a twelve-month 
visit as envoy of the Slovak Synod and described the sad condition of the Lutheran 
Church there. In spite of the Unionism there and the ridicule he and our Synod have 
met with, two free congregations have been formed. These have called two pastors 
from America, both of whom are also going. The Synod also decided to establish an 
institution for the training of Lutheran preachers, at Velka (Felka), where the first free 
congregation has been started. Although the Synod recognizes that its field in 
America has not yet been sufficiently supplied, it also recognizes that over there it is 
a matter of continuance or decline of pure Lutheran doctrine. The institution can then 
also serve Slovak Lutherans outside the Czechoslovak Republic, namely 
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in Yugoslavia and Romania. But foreign-speaking Lutherans, especially German, 
who are found in large numbers in Czechoslovakia, have also been envisaged in the 
founding of the institution. In the interest of the latter, it was decided to ask the 
Missouri Synod and other sister synods for a German professor for the institution to 
be founded." 

F. P. 

Indian Mission of the Wisconsin Synod in Arizona. We take from the report 
before this Synod the following particulars: The Synod has at present nine white 
missionaries and one Apache in labor as assistants in the Indian Mission in Arizona. 
During the last biennium 208 Apaches were baptized, of these 174 adults. Special 
emphasis was placed on schooling on the mission fields. It is well known that in the 
Indian mission it is above all necessary to take care of the children. The missionaries 
have always endeavored to establish Christian schools wherever possible. These 
schools bear wonderful fruit, not only among the children, but also among the adults, 
who, through the children, come under the influence of the Gospel. Minor 
disturbances have taken place in some schools through the interference of 
government officials. Namely, some children who were already somewhat advanced 
were removed from the mission school and transferred to government schools. But 
a promise was later made that similar things should not occur again. One means of 
eliminating such harassment, it was pointed out, would be the establishment of a 
boarding-school to which the older and more advanced children could be placed. In 
this way the children would not only be preserved for the mission, but it would be a 
means of establishing the more gifted children better and better in the knowledge of 
salvation, so that they would become efficient missionaries among their fellow 
tribesmen. Appropriate for this purpose would be the buildings of the government 
school at East Fork. This school could be purchased at an acceptable price. After a 
thorough study of the matter, the Synod decided to purchase the Government 
School at East Fork, with the understanding that it would be started as a day-school 
and later enlarged as a boarding-school. F.P. 

The Usefulness of Scientific Education for the Church. The words of D. 
Walther, found in the "Lutheraner," Vol. 13, p. 54, may serve to recruit students for 
those of our educational institutions which impart a scientific education. The article 
was prompted by the fact that members of the "Evangelical Community" had 
expressed the fear that "with the introduction of classically educated preachers, 
living Christianity would disappear from the community." Walther writes: "The dear 
people do not consider that ‘living Christianity’ can disappear just as well with an 
uneducated as with an educated preacher. . . . Consider, for example, what 
excellently scientifically educated men a Moses and a Paul were! And how faithfully 
they both served the Lord! Of Moses we read: 'By faith Moses, when he was grown 
up, would no more be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter, and chose rather to 
suffer mischief with the people of God than to have the temporal enjoyment of sin, 
and counted the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt’, Heb. 
11:24-26. And yet Stephen tells us of 
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Moses was taught all the wisdom of the Egyptians', Apost. 7, 22. 7, 22. To the dear 
apostle Paul God himself gives a title, which he does not give to the others; he calls 
him a chosen instrument, that he should bear his (the Lord's) name before the 
Gentiles and before kings, Apost. 9, 15. 9, 15. But Paul was the most learned of all 
the apostles; in the school of the famous Gamaliel he was not only instructed in all 
the wisdom of the Jews, but he must also have acquired the wisdom of the highly 
educated Greeks, since he sometimes even quotes passages from Greek poets. 
Compare Apost. 22, 3; 17, 28; 1 Cor. 15, 33; Tit. 1, 12, in which latter passages Paul 
quotes passages from the Greek writers Aratus, Menander and Epimenides. And 
yet, what faithfulness Paul has shown! Only read 2 Cor. 11:23-12:12. He himself, 
with all the unparalleled humility in which he stood, says that he labored more than 
all others, 1 Cor. 15:9, 10. It is a great question whether Paul [speaking humanly] 
would have wrought so much, had he not, with his enlightenment and godliness, 
also been so excellently scientifically educated a man. This much at least is beyond 
doubt, that God blessed this gift in Paul to great things, since Paul put all his 
knowledge to the service of his Saviour. Further, what more scientifically educated 
men have there been than an Augustine, a Luther, and others, through whom God 
has bestowed a blessing on the Church as through no other preachers of His Word! 
And would Luther, for example, have been able to recognize and discover the 
thousand years of error in which almost the whole of Christendom lay in his day, to 
translate the Bible, and to become a reformer at all, if he had had no scientific 
education, especially if he had had no knowledge of the original languages of the 
Bible and of Latin? Certainly not! There is no doubt that not only is a preacher's 
scientific education no hindrance to the promotion of a living Christianity, but if such 
an education is sanctified by grace in a preacher, and if it is therefore at the service 
of the kingdom of God in him, it is also something exceedingly delicious. On the 
other hand, where it is not respected, even feared and despised, and therefore not 
cultivated, pure evangelical teaching will not remain long; but where pure 
evangelical teaching is lost, true, living Christianity is lost 

Too much dogmatics? Dr. Patton publishes in the July number of tae Princeton 
Theological Review the memorial address he delivered to D. Warfield, who died 
February 16 of this year. D. Warfield had been professor of dogmatics at Princeton 
Theological Seminary since 1887, and Patton says that through Warfield "the 
department of Systematic Theology has been built up and has attained a position in this 
Seminary [Princeton] which it never had before. "Admittedly, Warfield stood quite 
alone in the faculty at the last with his adherence to the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and with his emphasis on the importance of Christian doctrine in contrast to popular 
advanced thoughts on the nature of the Christian religion. This drew from him the 
reproach in his own community that he laid too much stress on the dogmatic training 
of students. Dr. Patton addresses this charge in his memorial address. Patton 
himself does not share Warfield's point of view, which we already knew and which 
also comes out in the memorial speech. But he does say, for the record... 
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Warfield's defense, lamenting at the same time the lack of interest in doctrine in his 
church community: "You may wonder sometimes how much time should be given 
to Systematic Theology in the curriculum of the Seminary, and may be disposed 
to think that it already has in this institution rather more than its share. Let me 
speak freely here. You may tell the student that when he leaves the theological 
seminary, he should keep up his Greek and Hebrew, and pursue a systematic course 
of study. But you may be sure that very few men will do it. If he has the time to 
study as we had who graduated fifty-six years ago, the graduate will gratify his 
literary appetite and consult his own tastes; but he will follow no cut-and-dried 
plan. If he has a self-directing mind, he will not adopt a program made by 
somebody else. But we must remember that times have changed in fifty years. The 
minister of to-day has his hands full of the activities of the church and other 
activities besides, and in the inevitable division of labor which has come about we 
have professors with whom the claims of highly specialized learning shut out to a 
large extent the opportunity for general reading, and pastors whose readings must 
come in the intervals between crowded hours, and be very general at that. And yet 
it is theology which must constitute the backbone of a minister's pulpitwork, and 
that he may use it in a free, familiar, unconstrained expression of himself, it must 
by some hidden process of metabolism enter into the tissues of his being and 
become part of his life. It is when he is in the seminary that this process must go 
on - or at least begin. I do not wonder that men find themes of absorbing interest 
in the topics of the time, in the activities of social service, and in humanitarian 
schemes for the reformation of social life; that they garnish with literary parsley 
the Sunday meal which they prepare for their congregations, and bring into the 
pulpit beautiful bouquets which they have gathered from the garden of poesy. The 
reason is that in many eases they have lost faith in the Gospel of salvation, and 
have parted company with the doctrines of redeeming grace. 1 am addressing 
myself more particularly at this moment to young men who are about to enter the 
ministry, and I wish not to be misunderstood. Art, science, literature, philosophy, 
are yours; all are yours, and ye are Christ's and Christ is God's; use them all in the 
service of the Sanctuary. Pour the red wine of the Gospel into the golden chalice 
of your choicest workmanship. But remember that no amount of intellectual 
attainment will profit you if conviction dies." Of course, this confident conviction 
of beatific truth can only be present in the heart of the preacher if the preacher is 
ceaselessly dealing with Christian doctrine, in other words, if he is ceaselessly 
continuing to study. Otherwise, in spite of all outward activity, he necessarily 
becomes "stale." Walther called this "stale." - We would like to say a few words here 
about the late D. Warfield. Warfield was considered among American Reformed 
theologians to be the most thorough connoisseur of German recent theological 
literature. We may add that he also studied diligently and with great interest the 
writings of the Missouri Synod. Soon after D. Walther's death in 1887, he approached 
the undersigned with a request for writings from which he could gain a clear picture 
of Walther's doctrinal position. We complied with the request, and the result was that 
the Princeton Dog-. 
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The theologian requested further mailings, including, in particular, the sending of 
synodal bills of rights. A theologian of the General Synod, who had visited Princeton, 
published, somewhat indiscreetly, that he had found the study table of D. Warfield's 
study-table covered with Missourian synodal reports. From this, too, some of our 
opponents in the controversy over the doctrine of conversion and election of grace 
thought they could infer that our doctrine of election of grace was identical with the 
Calvinistic one. The fact is this: D. Warfield recognized the difference between our 
doctrine and Calvin's. He also did not share our position on the doctrine of eternal 
election. He believed, like his predecessors Charles and A. A. Hodge, that he had 
to connect an election of wrath with the election of grace. On the other hand, 
Warfield stated that the doctrine of the Missouri Synod, as distinguished from other 
American Lutheran Synods, was the doctrine of the Formula of Concord, which, like 
the Missouri Synod, taught an election of grace, but firmly rejected an election of 
wrath. Warfield was countered that he was "scientifically" backward, specifically 
because of his advocacy of the inspiration of Scripture from within his own 
communion. They even took the liberty of transferring him to "Bornes" with his view 
of the Scriptures. Then it was a comfort to him, as he made known in letters and 
occasionally in publications, that a great Lutheran Synod of America, whose ministry 
"could not be denied scientificity," unanimously and without clauses professed the 
inspiration of Scripture. F.:P: 


ll. Abroad. 


Possible connection of our European Free Churches with Finnish Lutherans. 
The "Free Church" reports: "Within the National Church of Finland, a Lutheran 
Gospel Association has existed since 1873. Its roots go back to 1843, and it owes 
its origin mainly to the testimony and writings of Provost Friedrich Hedberg. In 
deliberate opposition to the modern theology that had also penetrated the Finnish 
national church and to the unhealthy pietistic movement started by the farmer 
Ruotsalainen, who died in 1852, it defended and spread the Lutheran confession, 
especially the doctrine of the universal justification of the whole world of sinners 
through Christ's death and resurrection. Eight pastors and about a hundred 
colporteurs, some of whom are also lay preachers, are at present in the service of 
the association, to which about 60 of the 900 pastors of the Finnish national church 
profess to belong. In addition to Hedberg's writings, the association distributes 
especially Luther's writings in Finnish and Swedish, and has also brought the 
confessional writings of the Lutheran Church to the people. The pastors and lay 
preachers of the association preach the gospel of God's free grace in Christ at about 
800 mission festivals held throughout the country during the year. The Association 
also does missionary work among the Gentiles in Japan and missionary work 
among the Jews in Finland. - In a wonderful way we recently came into contact with 
two pastors who belong to this association. One of them, Pastor Patiala, publishes 
a Christian newspaper in the new world aid language Esperanto, 'Christana Espero’. 
This paper came into the hands of one of our brethren in North America, Th. 
Hanssen. He put 
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Patiala contacted the editor and drew his attention to the Missouri Synod and our 
Free Church. Patiala then asked for our "Free Church" and "Scripture and 
Confession" along with several writings of the Missouri Synod and convinced himself 
that the doctrine represented therein was the same as that for which he and his 
friends were fighting in Finland. On the advice of Fr. Hanssen, he set out for 
Germany, accompanied by his friend Fr. Koskenniemis, who is also the editor of a 
magazine, but in Finnish (‘Paimen' = The Shepherd), in order to get to know our Free 
Church in doctrine and practice from personal experience. It was clear to both of 
them and to some of their friends that the connection with the state church, which 
had fallen away from the confession, could not be maintained in the long run with a 
good conscience. Both gentlemen attended our mission festival in Berlin as guests. 
On the following Monday a meeting took place between them and Prof. August 
Pieper from Wauwatosa, as well as several pastors of our Free Church, in which it 
turned out, to our great joy, that we are in complete agreement in the doctrine of the 
inspiration of the Word of Scripture, and further in the doctrine that the Holy 
Scriptures alone are the source and rule of doctrine and life in the Church. They also 
agreed with us that any ecclesiastical fellowship with obvious false teachers is sinful 
and therefore to be avoided. They also visited our seminary in Leipzig and spent 
several days in Erimmitschau and Planitz. In the conversations we had with them, it 
became more and more evident that they heartily agree with the teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions, which we have by God's grace, even in 
the individual points that are especially controversial today, and that they are 
enemies of error. They have purchased a large stock of Lutheran Missourian books 
and writings from our Scripture Society, in order to acquaint themselves and their 
countrymen with them. It has been our pleasure to become acquainted with these 
dear people, and to find in them men who have Lutheran truth and church at heart. 
What will yet become of this connection, which God has brought about without our 
doing, we do not know, but entrust this matter to the intercession of our dear readers. 
Before the end of this fall a young pastor from Finland will go to St. Louis to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the theology of the Missouri Synod." - Small writings 
which appeared on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Missouri Synod, 
and which were sent by an employee of our Publishing House to an acquaintance in 
Russia, excited interest in Russia, and, as we heard afterwards, also in Finland, 
which was then still a Russian province. The superintendent of a diocese in the Baltic 
provinces informed the undersigned that the doctrinal position of the Missouri Synod, 
as set forth in the tract, "| Believe, Therefore | Speak," had been discussed at a 
diocesan conference, and had been accepted as faithful Lutheran by all the pastors 
present (Some twenty). Only one pastor had stated that he was not yet ready to 
accept what was said against chiliasm. The Superintendent asked for another 
hundred copies to be sent to him for a fee. We have been strengthened in our 
conviction by correspondences, and by a sojourn twice in Europe, that there are 
sincere friends of Lutheran doctrine there in circles which make little or no public 
appearance. Many an obscurity runs with it. But 
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The harshly dismissive attitude that university theology has taken against the 

doctrine of the church of the Reformation has not yet penetrated everywhere. In any 

case, our free churches over there should not lose heart in their faithful and patient 

witness to the gospel. And we ourselves should also stand by them in this. 
F. P- 

The Lutheran Church in Alsace. On the occasion of the publication of the 
"Alsatian Lutheran", the Saxon "Free Church" says: "We rejoice with all our hearts 
in the progress made by the Lutheran Free Church in Alsace, and wish our brethren 
there God's help and blessing in all their work, especially in that of the newly founded 
church journal. - The church magazine founded by Rev. Alfr. Horning in 
Pfulgriesheim will continue to appear. Although their editor is still a member of the 
regional church, they are based on the literal inspiration of the Holy Scriptures and 
the Lutheran confession, and fight not only against liberalism, but also against Union 
pietism and neo-Lutheranism, as represented, for example, by the 'Friedensbote'." 

Breklum-Kropp. In July 1920, D. Bachmann from Philadelphia was in 
Germany as a representative of the United Lutheran Church of America to 
reestablish relations that had been loosened by the war. Negotiations were held first 
in Kropp and in Breklum separately, and then with both seminary boards together 
in Schleswig. Under the renewed agreement, both institutions will be supported by 
the United Lutheran Church in America. The proseminary will henceforth be 
conducted in Breklum and the theological seminary in Kropp. The graduation 
examinations of both institutions this year were attended by a representative of the 
other institution from Kropp or Breklum. A jointly discussed and approved curriculum 
will henceforth be used as the basis for teaching in the double seminary Breklum- 
Kropp. On March 15, three proseminarists passed their final exams in Breklum and 
entered the theological seminary in Kropp at Easter. The Breklum proseminary 
currently has 11 students. - Of the candidates from the Kropp Seminary, Mr. Krey 
will become assistant preacher of the Lutheran congregation in Elberfeld-Barmen. 
Mr. Jung will take a pastorate in Argentina, which the United Lutheran Church in 
America has established there. The first Kropper candidate since 1914 has now 
been allowed to land in Canada and has become pastor in Petawawa, and another 
will soon succeed him. The 42nd annual celebration of the now united Breklum- 
Kropper institutions took place in Kropp on the 10th Sunday after Trinity. - The 
missionaries of the Schleswig-Holstein Mission (Breklum), Oppermann and Réssig, 
formerly in India, have finally arrived with their families in Pakhoi, South China, after 
a three-month sea voyage by circuitous routes (via Sumatra, Celebes, Borneo and 
Hong Kong), and have immediately begun their language studies. H-n. 

Conditional Exercise of Mercy on the Starving in Russia. The following is 
reported from London at the end of August: "Official Russian sources inform us that 
the aid offered by England and France for the needy inhabitants of the Volga region 
will have to be refused, since these countries have agreed to provide aid only if the 
Soviet Government acknowledges the debts of the former Imperial Government. 
These amount to several billion gold rubles." 
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The reconciliation of man with God.*) 


Reconciled to God! In these words is expressed the greatest happiness that 
a human being can enjoy here on earth. Since the fall of man, human life in this 
world has been a life of sorrow and misery. This is what Scripture says, and this is 
what people come to realize through experience. But whoever knows that he is 
reconciled to God through faith in the gospel of Christ, there is really no more 
unhappiness for him in this world. He has overcome the world with its sorrow and 
misery. Everything that is terrible in the world has lost its horror for him. In the dark 
night of affliction he sees heaven open. Poverty, pain, sickness, perhaps lifelong 
sickness, are certainly no child's play; but he who knows himself to be reconciled to 
God in this, nevertheless gains the strength to say, "Lord, if | have thee only, | ask 
nothing of heaven and earth. Though my body and soul languish, yet, O God, thou 
art ever the consolation of my heart, and the portion of my mind." Ps. 73:25, 26. 
Even death is no child's play. All the world is bankrupt to death, even the so-called 
great spirits. Schiller confesses in a letter to Humboldt that he knows no consolation 
against death. But he who knows himself reconciled to God is also comforted in 
death, and says: "Death, where is thy sting?" Completely it is no 


*At the request of many, we are reprinting this paper, first published in the Synodal Report 
of the Southern Illinois District in 1916, by Mr. D. Pieper in "Lehre und Wehre," with several 
deletions and additions made by the speaker himself. In today's official Christianity, as is well 
known, the basic Christian truth dealt with here, which alone makes and sustains Christians, and 
without which there would be no Christian Church at all, is almost universally concealed, indeed, 
in many cases it is openly and deliberately denied. But therein lies for all true Christians the 
admonition to stand up for the same all the more zealously, oftener, more decidedly, and more 
loudly, as is done in a skillful and effective manner in this and the following articles by D. Pieper. 
May God place His blessing upon the reading of the same! F. B. 
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It is a small thing to be stoned, to have one's head cut off, or to be burned. 
Nevertheless, Stephen was confident even under stoning, because he saw heaven 
open (Acts 7:55), and John Hus, in the flames of the pyre at Kostnitz, confidently 
commended his soul into the hands of his Savior and still had strength to pray even 
for his blinded accusers. Luther, in speaking of this subject, says: "He who knows 
that God is gracious to him, walks through this life, especially in tribulation, on vain 
roses, and the land flows to him with milk and honey and vain delicious wine. (St. L. 
Il, 1968, § 201-205.) 

Now it is God's will that all men enjoy the happiness of reconciliation with God. 
God has reconciled the whole world to Himself through Christ, and those who accept 
this in faith enjoy reconciliation with God, Rom. 5, 1-3. But the arch enemy of men, 
the devil, does not grant men this happiness. He is busy tempting people so that 
they either despise the reconciliation through Christ as unnecessary or try to 
establish their own reconciliation and lose the reconciliation through Christ. God 
must therefore come upon the world with terrible plagues, with war, floods, 
earthquakes, and other great calamities, in order to remind men of the purpose for 
which the world still stands, namely, for the purpose that men may repent and 
embrace in faith the reconciliation with God brought about by Christ. God grant 
grace that none of us may be among the despisers of the reconciliation which God 
has instituted at so high a price, namely, by the doing and suffering of His incarnate 
Son! We see first: 


Man is in need of reconciliation with God. 


That man is in need of reconciliation with God, or - which is the same thing - 
that there is a wrath of God against the sins of man, is testified to us by a whole 
army of preachers. This wrath of God is revealed in the realm of nature, in the 
conscience of man, but especially in God's Word. 

We see disruption and disorder in the realm of nature and in human society. 
There is a struggle of all against all. The rational creature fights against men, and 
men fight against each other. All this disorder and disruption is a revelation of the 
wrath of God against the sin of man. This is taught in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. From Gen. 3 we learn that the thorns and thistles in the field and 
everything that hinders and harms and takes away man's food is a consequence 
and punishment of sin. Rom. 8 the apostle instructs us that the corruption that has 
entered into nature is caused by man's sin. And man's death, 
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This terrible fact, that body and soul are torn apart, that man, who was created for 
life, dies: this does not come from matter or from a necessary metabolism, as 
incompetent philosophers fabricate, but from sin and from God's wrath against sin, 
as it is so clearly and poignantly portrayed in the 90th Psalm: "This is thy wrath, that 
we perish so; and thy fury, that we perish so suddenly. For our iniquity thou settest 
before thee, our unconcealed sin in the light of thy countenance." That there are 
wars, that fire, water, and storms rage against man and his goods, that the earth 
trembles, that pestilences and famine afflict men, these are all revelations of the 
wrath of God against the sin of man. And all these things are to bring home to us the 
fact that we are in need of reconciliation with God. Therefore we are not to pass by 
these things thoughtlessly, but to consider them as revelations of God's wrath 
against our sins. Luther is always doing this in his writings. Just read, for example, 
what Luther says on Gen. 3, 16. 17 (St. L. I, 249 ff.): "The philosophers wondered 
where this disorder in nature came from. . . . Yet are all creatures against us, and 
almost prepared for our downfall. How many of them perish by fire and water? What 
danger must we be provided with from wild and poisonous beasts, which do harm 
not only to our bodies, but also to that which is grown for our food! Not to mention 
that we ourselves fall on one another and strangle one another, as if there were no 
other pestilence and misfortune that stalks us. And what is all life but a daily strife, 
deceit, robbery, and murder, when you look at the people's nobility and trade among 
themselves....? Therefore we live knowingly and with seeing eyes in a more than 
Egyptian darkness. And though we are reminded everywhere and by all creatures 
of the wrath of God, and it almost stings our eyes, yet we pay no attention to it, but 
love this temporal life and cling to it as if it were the only pleasure." Concerning Gen. 
3, 18, Luther summarizes what has been said before thus (I, 255 f.): "Here, however, 
we are told once more that the earth of things bears none of itself, but for Adam's 
sin's sake; as he said above plainly: "For thy sake. Therefore whenever we see in 
the field and in the garden thistles and thorns and weeds and such like, we are to 
remember, as from certain signs, the sins and wrath of God. And so it is not only in 
the church that we hear from God's word that we are sinners, but the whole country, 
indeed the whole creature, is full of such preachers, who reproach us with our sins 
and with the wrath of God aroused by our sins. Therefore let us pray diligently that 
God may remove such great hardening from our eyes, minds, and hearts. 
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that after so many remembrances of our sins, We might for once lay aside our 
certainty and live in the fear of God. For because of this we are pressed and 
burdened with malediction in so many ways." 

We live in "the time of newspapers". We read daily of misfortunes, of war and 
bloodshed, of robbery and murder. Such things we Christians are not to read 
thoughtlessly and merely from the standpoint of news, but we are to pause as we 
read, fold our hands, and consider what a mighty revelation of God's wrath against 
man's sin comes to us from the newspaper accounts. Our reading of the newspapers 
will then be accomplished with groans and supplications to God, and with heartfelt 
entreaties and intercessions, "O God, be merciful to us and to all sinners!" 

Here we should point out an artifice of the devil, by which, on the occasion of 
the plagues in nature and in the lives of men, he wants to lead us to the cultivation 
of self-righteousness instead of repentance. He succeeds in this artifice with us when 
we think that the calamities that come upon individuals, regions, and countries are 
not a sermon of repentance for us and for all men. Our Saviour gives us a clear 
lesson on this point in Luk 13, following two events of the day. Galileans had been 
killed by Pilate in the sacrifice, and eighteen persons had been slain by the falling 
tower of Siloam. On this occasion the Lord warns against the judgment of self- 
righteousness, as if these persons were sinners before others and therefore were 
punished before others. Rather, the Lord adds the instruction that the misfortunes of 
individuals bring to light what all men deserve because of their sins. He says, "If ye 
amend not, ye shall all likewise perish." We are to remember this also in the war that 
raged in the world. This war was, to be sure, a terrible punishment first of all for the 
peoples concerned. But we should not play the self-righteous Pharisee and consider 
ourselves better than those affected by the lamentation of war. We should rather 
consider that we are in the same debt before God, and that the same punishments 
would also have to befall us if God wanted to deal with us according to our merits. 
However, in Germany, the land of the Reformation, there is great contempt for the 
Word of God. It receives the punishment of its sins. But how is it with us? Our country 
is the land of lodges that deny Christ crucified. In our country the pope is spreading, 
who sits down in the temple of God as a god and pretends to be God. In our country 
those who call themselves Lutherans call the pure Lutheran doctrine "the disturbing 
element." And how is it with us so-called Missourians? We certainly have an excellent 
church system. We have God's word as plentiful, loud and pure as 
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In the apostles’ time. But have we held the Word dear, heard and read it diligently, 
and spread it with the right zeal? O how much indifference and slothfulness and 
complacency, which provoke the wrath of God, are found among us! 

The disruption and disorder in nature and in human society are preachers of 
God's wrath from without. But men have a much, much clearer and more terrible 
preacher of the wrath of sin within themselves. This is the conscience, more nearly: 
the evil conscience. The evil conscience is the consciousness of the awful fact that 
God, the great, majestic God, is angry with the sinner. Luther says in his commentary 
on Isaiah, "Sin is immediately followed by an evil conscience." (Erl. 22:41.) Man is 
wonderfully made by God. Automatically, the sin that man does registers within man. 
It registers in man's heart and conscience as guilt before God, as recognition of 
God's wrath upon sin, in short, as an evil conscience. Automatically we may call this 
process, because it is an effect of sin which we cannot hinder at all. As a so-called 
cash register registers the sum received, so the conscience registers the sin done as 
guilt before God. This is what Luther means when he says, "Sin is immediately 
followed by an evil conscience." One can argue against this with words, one can 
resolve: | will forget my sin, put it aside. But that helps nothing; the evil conscience 
remains. Prof. Ritschl of Géttingen and his followers have said that there is no wrath 
of God on the sin of men. Others have said that the evil conscience, consciousness 
of guilt, is an acquired prejudice. But these people have not eliminated the evil 
conscience either in themselves or in others by such speeches. This is shown by 
Ritschl's own example, as we shall see later. - The rationalists of all times have said 
that God does not like to see sin, but that he is not angry with man to such an extent 
that he condemns him eternally. But even the rationalists have not quieted a single 
conscience with their speeches. The consciousness of guilt in man does not give 
way to human demonstrations. - American sectarian preachers in our day often 
speak of a "fatherhood" of God and a "brotherhood of all men." They mean to say 
that all men can lift up their eyes to God in peace and expect that God will show 
Himself to them as Father without the atonement made by the blood of Christ. But 
these are mere sayings, which do not remove the evil conscience. The human 
conscience is an incorruptible accountant of the sins of men. Suppose the creature 
were silent, and suppose there were no law of God revealed in the Scriptures: if we 
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look only to ourselves, our conscience cries out to us, "You are guilty before God; 
God is angry with you!" So it was with Adam. When Adam sinned, the fact registered 
in his conscience. Involuntarily he tried to hide from God. So it is with all men. It is 
still so with us Christians. In our conscience, too, the sin we commit registers as guilt 
before God. Thanks be to God - to anticipate this here - thanks be to God that we 
know of the precious blood of Christ, the only remedy that quenches the evil 
conscience! Therefore we dare not go to bed with an evil conscience, but we pray: 
If |have done wrong this day, look 
it not, dear God. Thy mercy and 
Christ's blood do all the harm. 

The evil conscience remains even in those who profess to be deniers of God 
with their mouths. There are atheists merely in words, but not in deed, as our old 
theologians say. The conscience, that preacher within, may well be partially and for 
a time blindfolded. One may, as St. Paul says, "endure the truth through 
unrighteousness." But finally, if man is not suddenly carried away in his artificial 
delusion, this inner preacher breaks through all the barriers which have been 
artificially drawn, and pronounces judgment with a voice of thunder, "Thou art a 
debtor before God, thou art damned! Of this we have examples in such people as 
Voltaire,*) Heine +) and others. These scoffers and blasphemers of all that is holy 
silenced the inner preacher for a time, namely by a life of sin and shame. But in their 
hour of death the evil conscience asserted itself. It is poignant to read with what 
exclamations of anguish and despair Voltaire died. Even the physicians withdrew in 
horror. Heine, a gifted but godless German writer, still on his deathbed recanted and 
cursed his former godlessness. It remains questionable, however, whether he died 
a Christian. 

Even the heathen have always heard this voice of the inner preacher. God's 
clear word testifies to this. Rom. 1, 32: The apostle Paul describes the Gentiles as 
people "who know the righteousness of God, that they who do these things (sin) are 
worthy of death. Rom. 2, 15: The Gentiles "prove that the work of the law is written 
in their hearts, since their conscience testifies to it, as well as their thoughts, which 
accuse or excuse one another. This is also testified by pagan writers with words. 


*) Weseloh, "God's Word a God's Power," p. 34. 
t) op. cit., p. 37. 
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Plutarch, for instance, has a sick heathen exclaim: "Let me, O man, the accursed, 
the hated of gods and demons, suffer my punishment!" (Luthardt, Apol. Il, 213.) The 
heathen also testify to this by their works, namely, by their attempts to propitiate God 
by sacrifices and services. With these attempts the heathen are quite serious. We 
find with them, for the purpose of quieting the evil conscience, the utmost self- 
torment, the sacrifice of their children, the sacrifice of their own persons by suicide. 
So much for conscience as a preacher of the fact that we need reconciliation with 
God. 

But above all, in His revealed Word, God proclaims His wrath against the sin 
of man. In the Scriptures, God's wrath against sin is proclaimed in a way that we 
cannot even imagine, a wrath that, as the song says, "makes my heart tremble with 
fear and my tongue stick to the roof of my mouth"; a wrath so terrible that we would 
die instantly if we could feel it fully, as Luther reminds us. Let us think of the divine 
revelation of wrath in the Flood, in the overturning of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. God, the holy and majestic God, and sinful man are the 
greatest opposites; they go together even less than fire and water. Luther elaborates: 
As long as sin is in man, God can have no fellowship with man; the whole divine 
holiness and justice sets itself against it. 

But how does this relate to the state of affairs we see before us in the world? 
When we see the unrighteousness spreading in the world and in the church, we might 
have thoughts like this: God can't be that serious about sin, or he would strike with 
thunder and lightning. But let us remember that the world is now still under the sign 
of divine sparing. Because Christ has atoned for the sins of the whole world, and 
because he still wants to gather a church out of the world, he is still withholding his 
judgment. But we must not think that because God has not yet struck, he approves 
of sin. The truth remains: "Thou art not a God to whom wickedness is pleasing; he 
that is wicked abideth not before thee," Ps. 5:5, and: "The face of the Lord is upon 
them that do wickedness," Ps. 34:17. Also the chapters on curses, Deut. 27-28, are 
still read with benefit as an expression of God's wrath against sin. In the New 
Testament, too, we read the same judgment of God upon sin. Whether a man sins 
consciously or unconsciously, it is Gal. 3:10: "Cursed be every man that continueth 
not in all things which are written in the book of the law, that he should do them." The 
Saviour says that even a useless word is subject to the judgment of God, Matth. 12, 
36. The Saviour also expressly points out that this curse does not only take effect 
here on earth. He speaks of a 
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eternal punishment for sin, where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, Matth. 8, 
12, where their worm does not die and their fire does not go out, Mark. 9, 44. This 
is the terrible revelation of the wrath of God against sin in His word. But the most 
tremendous revelation of God's wrath against sin is that God gave his only begotten 
Son, to whom he imputed the sins of the whole world, to death. Truly, we humans 
are in need of reconciliation with God! 


Man cannot bring about reconciliation with God by himself. 


People strive for reconciliation with God, but they cannot bring it about 
themselves. We see a general striving among men to reconcile God, also among 
the pagans. The essence of paganism is not atheism, but the striving to reconcile 
God through one's own actions. (Apology of the Augsburg Confession, p. 122, § 85 
ff.) The heathen believes a God, he knows God's will of law (Rom. 1 and 2), and the 
heathen, because he has an evil conscience in consequence of the knowledge of 
the will of law, makes it cost himself something to effect his reconciliation with God. 
Cicero says, "There is no people so savage that they know not of a God, and have 
not a worship of God." Luther also often points out the same fact. To be sure, the 
heathen, like the Romans, in striving to reconcile themselves to God, came not only 
to great things, but also to ridiculous things, to childish things. Even in paganism 
there were prayer machines. The Egyptians believed, says Luther, that they must 
also worship cats and mice, and honor garlic and onions. (Cf. Luther, Il, 1829.) This 
is childishness. But over this we must not forget that in many cases the heathen 
were very serious in their attempt to propitiate God. Let us think of the heathen 
religious exercises in India. To propitiate the Deity, the penitents walk hundreds of 
miles with pointed nails in their shoes, they look into the sun until they go blind, they 
let the idol chariot crush them. Let us think of the expenditure of great sums of 
money on temple buildings. There are said to be pagan temples in China that cost 
50 million. Let us look into the outer Christendom, inasmuch as it has forgotten the 
gospel. Let's look at monks who, like Luther, are serious about monastic life. Luther 
did not go to the monastery to have good days, but to satisfy his awakened 
conscience by a "holy life" and self-torment, in short, to reconcile himself to God. 
Monastic life and monastic works make a great impression on people even now, 
even on those who are indifferent in matters of religion. Naturally, people admire 
people who give the impression of religious seriousness. The world does not 
despise works religion. Only the religion of grace of the gospel of Christ crucified is 
an offence to the Jews and a folly to the Greeks. 
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But what about the result of works religion, that is, of human efforts to reconcile 
God? The result in every case is a complete zero. This is what the Scripture Rom. 3 
says: "By the works of the law shall no flesh be justified in the sight of God." The 
conclusion in regard to all Gentiles is drawn Eph. 2:12: They have no hope, and live 
without God in the world. It is said, especially in our day, that God is pleased with 
the worship of the Gentiles; he looks upon good will; he cannot possibly reject the 
earnest worship of the Gentiles. But the Scriptures teach otherwise in 1 Cor. 10:20: 
"What the heathen sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God." Equally 
unsuccessful are those in outward Christendom who seek reconciliation with God by 
their own doing. Scripture says Gal. 3:10, "They that deal in the works of the law are 
under the curse." We have an example of this in Luther. He was truly in earnest to 
satisfy his conscience by works; and yet he confesses, "I only fell deeper and deeper 
into it." God looks to but one sacrifice for sin: the sacrifice of Christ. 


(To be continued.) 


"Concordia Triglotta." 


What prompted our Synod to organize a trilingual edition of the Confessions 
of the Lutheran Church is expressed in the petition addressed by the theological 
faculty of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, to the Synod of Delegates A. D. in 1917. 
The petition read: "Since, as a result of the European war, the Latin-German edition 
of our symbolic books can no longer be obtained from Muller at the present time, 
and we shall probably have to make do with the mere German text of the St. Louis 
edition as early as next year's classes in St. Louis, we shall have to make do with 
the German text of the St. Louis edition. Louis edition; since an edition of the 
Concordia, not only with Latin and German, but at the same time also with English 
text, has long since become a constantly growing need in America; since, 
furthermore, through such a Latin-German-English edition of our symbolic books, 
the study of the same would be facilitated and promoted, and a great service would 
be rendered to the entire Lutheran Church of our country, and the best support given 
to true Lutheranism in America; since, at last, by the publication of such a trilingual 
Concordia, a worthy, useful, and God-pleasing memorial would be set up to the four 
hundred years of jubilee celebration of the Reformation, which God is allowing us to 
experience in these dreary times: So be it by us, the members of the faculty of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., be it resolved, that to the honorable synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and other states, 
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as a Jubilee Synod assembled in Milwaukee, to make an urgent request to take the 
necessary steps without delay to have published as soon as possible a Latin- 
German-English edition of our 'golden Concordia’ - the four hundred years of Jubilee 
to the memory, to the service of the Church, and to the praise and glory of God and 
His glorious name." Synod readily acceded to the request of the St. Louis faculty, 
and unanimously resolved to publish the Concordia now fully before us. 

The editorial work has been done by Professors Bente and Dau. About the 
distribution of the work Prof. Bente says in the preface: "While I alone am responsible 
for the Latin and German texts, the English translation of the Triglot is throughout the 
joint effort of Prof. W. H. T. Dau and myself. It is based on the original German and 
Latin texts, respectively, and on the existing English translations, chiefly those 
incorporated in Jacobs's Book of Concord." The Triglotta comprises 1556 pages, 458 
of which are prefaces, 
historical introduction, articles of visitation and register. The text of the Confession 
itself takes up 1103 pages, because it is given in three parallel columns according to 
the three languages. The fourth half-page, left blank, will be welcome for remarks, 
literary addenda, etc. From the triglotta is also an orientation in 
The editions by J. T. Miller, J. G. Walch and A. Rechenberg can be easily identified, 
because the pagination of Muller and Walch is added at the head of the page and 
that of Rechenberg in the Latin text in brackets. Other details relating to the treatment 
of the texts as printed are found in the preface. With what devotion to the cause the 
editors have done their extensive and laborious work is expressed in the conclusion 
of the preface. They see the true ornament of the Lutheran Church in her Scriptural 
confession. "Not the great number of her adherents, not her organizations, not her 
charitable and other institutions, not her beautiful customs and liturgical forms, etc., but 
the precious truths confessed by her symbols in perfect agreement with the Holy 
Scriptures constitute the true beauty and rich treasures of our Church, as well as the 
never-failing source of her vitality and power." "Accordingly, if Lutherans truly love 
their Church, and desire and seek her welfare, they must be faithful to her confessions 
and constantly be on their guard lest any one rob her of her treasure. To strengthen this 
loyalty and to further and facilitate the study of our 'Golden Concordia’ - such is the 
object also of this Jubilee Edition - the Triglot Concordia." 

We would like to add a few words regarding the rich treasure that the Lutheran 
Church possesses in its Confession. 

Christianity is unfortunately divided into many parties. The longer, the more it 
has come true what the apostle Paul said in Miletus. 
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He said before the elders of Ephesus: "Even from among yourselves shall arise men 
speaking perverse doctrines, to draw the disciples unto themselves", Apost. 20, 30. 
But it must be said of the Lutheran Church that it takes no part in Christianity. The 
reason for this is that it does not hold any special doctrines, but only teaches and 
confesses that which, according to God's will and order, all Christians should believe 
and confess. It does not merely set forth the Scriptural principle theoretically, but 
actually holds it in the exposition of all doctrines in dispute. This is irrefutably evident 
from her very confessional writings. The proof, of course, is by way of induction. Also 
the Triglotta 

p. 1159 ff. contains a list of the biblical passages which are cited in the Confession 
or to which reference is made there. There are about 1000 of them, and we call out 
to every one who wishes to examine the Lutheran Confession for its Scriptural 
sufficiency: Take and read the Confession and its Scriptural evidence, and convince 
yourself that convincing Scriptural evidence is adduced for the doctrines therein 
confessed, even if you should think that among the abundantly cited Scriptural 
passages one or another is less conclusive, or should be found in another place. So 
one should examine the confession precisely for its scriptural evidence. We follow 
in our St. Louis institution the way of reminding the students not to enter the ministry 
with doubts about the Scriptural conformity of the Lutheran confession. Especially in 
the last year of study, we ask the students once again to read the confessions in 
context and to pay close attention to the proof of Scripture. 

It is well known that in recent times it has often been said, or rather repeated 
without examination by individual leaders, that the Lutheran Confession, as well as 
the old Lutheran teachers in general, are weak in the proof of Scripture. Frank also 
says this with respect to the Formula of Concord and the theologians of that time.1) 
But Frank is in error. We have already shown elsewhere by examples that where 
Frank finds a weakness in the Scriptural proof of the Formula of Concord, this 
weakness is present on his (Frank's) side. 2) The fact is that the Scriptural evidence 
of the Confession, and especially in the Formula of Concord, is more carefully 
conducted than in any modern-theological writing in which the attempt is made to 
present Christian doctrine. This is in the very nature of things. The confessional 
writings of the Lutheran Church date from the Reformation century. And that was 
truly a great time, as even the newer Lutherans still admit. So it is already a priori 


1) The Theology of the Formula of Concord, IV, 178 f. 
2) F. Pieper, Christian Dogmatics, II, 177; Ill, 541. 
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It is improbable that one would have fought against the papacy and the pseudo- 
reformation with a weak scriptural proof and would have held one's ground. Nor 
should it be forgotten that in those great times one had to deal with quick-witted, 
devious opponents. This circumstance alone compelled us to pay careful attention 
to the text and context of the scriptural statements we were addressing. But we 
repeat: Read the Confessions, examine their Scriptural proof, and be convinced that 
amore than adequate Scriptural proof has been furnished. Only let it be kept in mind 
what is really Scriptural proof, namely, not human gloss or exegesis on a passage 
of Scripture, but the citation of the clear word of Scripture itself, as Luther ost reminds 
us. "There is another studying in Scripture, when one interprets dark Scripture and 
figures; this is called a hunting work, where one seeks and sows some merry 
[serving for amusement] understanding, as the venison. But the study that is for 
warfare is to be known in the Scriptures, as Paul says, to contend mightily and richly 
with clear sayings, as with a bare drawn sword, without all glosses and 
interpretations, as the golden spears signified in Solomon's temple, that the 
adversary, overcome with the bright light, may see and know that the sayings of God 
are alone, and need no man's interpretation. For whatsoever enemy believeth not 
the clear Scripture, he will of course believe no fathers glosses ever." And just before 
that, "How should they [the Fathers] have overcome the heretics, where they would 
have contended with their own glosses? They would have been thought fools and 
nonsensical; but since they led clear sayings that needed no gloss, that all reason 
was caught with them, then the evil spirit itself had to give way to them with all 
heresies."* In short, the Lutheran Church, by God's grace, has a confession that 
proves, on the strictest examination, to be an affirmation of the doctrine revealed in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

The Triglotta also offers 256 pages of "Historical Introductions to the 
Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church". We would like to point out 
these historical introductions. They are by Pros. Bente, who has lectured on 
symbolism at our St. Louis Institution for a quarter of a century. An examination of 
these introductions will show that the author is thoroughly familiar with the historical 
and especially the dogmatic-historical material that belongs here, and that he has a 
complete command of it. Unfortunately, recent theologians, including Lutheran 
theologians, misrepresent the relationship between Luther and the Formula of 
Concord and, in particular, do not understand the disputes that preceded the 
adoption of the Formula of Concord. 


3) St.L., XVIII, 1293 f. 
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judge correctly. The reason is that they personally do not share the doctrinal position 
of the Lutheran confession. It was therefore often impossible for them even to 
understand the Lutheran doctrinal position correctly. Then they were always tempted 
to reinterpret the issues and statements of the confession in terms of their own 
differing doctrinal position. Dieckhoff, for example, could claim, among other things, 
that Luther was thought of when "the Stoicorum and Manichaean nonsense" was 
rejected in the 2nd article of the Formula of Concord. 4) And Dieckhoff is not alone 
in asserting that there is a contrast between the Formula of Concord and Luther, 
especially Luther's De Servo Arbitrio. Against this, compare now what Prof. Bente 
proves documentarily under "The Synergistic Controversy" (pp. 124 ff.), "The 
Eleventh Article of the Formula of Concord" (pp. 195 ff.), "Luther and Article XI of 
the Formula of Concord" (pp. 209 ff.). In Prof. Bentes' "Historical Introductions" we 
have such a competent and thorough history of dogma covering the whole period 
from Luther to the Formula of Concord that, for the sake of European theologians 
who are not proficient in English, a separate edition in German seems desirable. 

The fact that the Triglotta presents the English text of the Lutheran Confession 
alongside the Latin and German should not lead us to be accused of rushing to make 
the American Lutheran Church English. We hold fast, as a synod ought, to the 
principle that the church of God is not to serve the language, but the language is to 
serve the church. We admit ourselves to any language that will serve the teaching 
of the gospel. In India we speak Indian, in China Chinese. Here in America we speak 
German where German is best understood, English where English is best 
understood or even preferred. Nor, as we know, do we refuse to speak in some 
Slavic languages. We so-called Missourians have now long been firmly rooted here 
in America, where English is the national language. So we owe our glorious Lutheran 
Confessional writings in English to those both inside and outside the Lutheran 
Church. 


As far as the exterior fittings of the Concordia Triglotta are concerned, 


the 
our Concordia publishing house has succeeded this time especially in putting on the 
"golden Concordia" the suitable dress. F. P. 


4) Cf. the article in L. u. W. 1886, pp. 192 ff: "Luther and the Formula of Concord." 
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Ninth Synodical Report of the Northern IlInois District of the Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, &c. St. Concordia publiskinZ Bons", 8t. Louis, No. 71 pp. 33 Cts. 


The presidential address of this report is based on 1 Cor. 9, 22 and emphasizes among 
other things that in callings "the main thing is that the pastor and teacher strives for the actual 
final purpose of the church, to lead souls to salvation, and is enabled to achieve it by God's 
grace". Fr. H. Heise's paper deals with the kingly office of Christ (kingdom of power and kingdom 
of grace) in fluent language and light-filled exposition. The following passage may serve as a 
sample: "The opinion of such a [earthly] kingdom of Christ from earth appeared very early in the 
Christian Church and has been designated by the name of Chiliasm. This chiliasm, in its many 
shades, from the grossest to the subtlest, is still prevalent today, and holds many captive. Yes, 
this fundamental false doctrine is more prevalent today than ever before, and in the most 
seductive forms. But at the same time the views of the chiliastes are becoming more and more 
divergent. .... The coarser ones expect earthly, bodily pleasures, the finer ones an upsurge of 
the church, general peace, some even true faith of all; some place the millennium before, others 
after the general resurrection; some leave everything undetermined and faith in the millennial 
kingdom free, others demand faith in this their doctrine as necessary to beatitude. To most it is 
mere theory, which they advocate in speech and writing; others wish to introduce it as soon as 
possible into life and reality (socialists); some leave the place indefinite, or suppose the whole 
earth to be the seat of this kingdom, others Canaan alone, from whence all would be ruled; some 
limit the duration to a thousand years, others leave it indefinite; some make all the pious partakers 
of this dominion, others only the martyrs, others only the Jews,’ etc. (Ebeling, Der Menschheit 
Zukunft, p. 122.) Yes, even in politics and in everyday life many expect a ‘world transfiguration 
and renewal of moral life, a springtime of peoples, a golden age’. Just before the World War, 
people thought they were close to the goal of bringing about universal world peace, since lion 
and lamb would dwell peacefully together. Then God sent the terrible war and destroyed all the 
beautiful dreams so that they burst like soap bubbles and had to make way for reality. Now, after 
the terrible events, people are trying to patch up the burst bubble by a so-called League of 
Nations and by mutual disarmament of nations." (46.) Even if it were possible to establish a 
socialistic kingdom of general peace and happiness on the basis of a coarser or finer selfishness 
(the natural man has no other motives), even this would be nothing less than the kingdom of God 
with its spiritual happiness and peace, heartfelt trust in the God of all grace, and unselfish love 
toward one's neighbor. - With reference to the parochial schools, it was reported that in the 
Northern Illinois district there are 36 churches and 18 preaching places without full parochial 
schools, and that 81 per cent. of all the parochial children are in the parochial schools. F, 
B. 


Twenty-seventh Synodical Report of the Minnesota District of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, et al. St. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
63 pp. 30 Cts. 

According to the presidential address of President H. Meyer, the synod at Fort Wayne 
(1881) voted to divide the Minnesota and Dakota District from the then Northwestern District, 
which embraced Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota, and numbered 110 pastors, 53 teachers, 
and about 60,000 souls. In 1882 the new Minnesota and Dakota District, whose work barely 
extended from half of Minnesota and to some settlements in Dakota, had 49 pastors, 13 
teachers, and 20,000 souls. When in 1906, as a result of the tremendous growth which began 
with the mighty immigration of the eighties, the South Dakota District was formed, the Minnesota 
District numbered 208 pastors, 42 teachers, and 80,000 souls. When the North Dakota and 
Montana Districts were also split off in 1910, the Minnesota District retained 185 pastors, 56 
teachers, and 80,000 souls. 
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and 76,000 souls. According to the last "Statistical Yearbook," however, the district again 
counted 298 pastors, 195 synodical congregations, 224 congregations not yet affiliated, 168 
preaching places, 63 teachers, 93,743 souls, 56,457 communicant and 14,929 voting members, 
and 4975 children in the parochial schools. With its daughter districts, it now numbers 414 
pastors, 69 teachers, 130,000 souls, and 167 pupils on the institution at St. Paul. Since the 
existence of the Minnesota District (not counting daughter districts), $1,378,960 has passed 
through the hands of the District Treasurer. With our brethren in Minnesota we thank God for 
these rich fruits of his gospel. The paper (by Rev. A. H. Kuntz) dealt in a lively, absorbing manner 
with the subject, "The Soul-Corrupting Departures of Our Time in the Doctrine of Christ our 
Saviour." The following passage served as a sample: "The attacks on the doctrine of 
reconciliation form one of the saddest chapters in the church history of our time. Instead of 
thanking God on their knees and worshipping God's mercy, wisdom, and grace in humility and 
wonder, people in universities, theological seminaries, from pulpits, and in church periodicals 
have begun more and more brazenly to carp at the delicious truths of the gospel, to criticize 
them, to distort every concept of the doctrine of reconciliation, and to take out the heart. One 
carps at the notion of substitution, one criticizes the notion of atonement, and the notion of wrath 
against sin. They say that these are all ideas unworthy of God; they virtually imply an injustice 
on God's part; that atonement by God's own blood and death is not only impossible, but also 
unnecessary: after all, God can forgive out of mere power; furthermore, the whole idea is also 
thought too ‘juridical, that is, too judicial, even downright 'unethical,' that is, immoral. Think! It is 
truly outrageous when wretched, conceited sinners, who are not worthy that God should look 
upon them, just because they have drunk a little 'science,' now want to climb right up on the 
lectern and instruct God the Lord as to what is fitting for Him, and how He must arrange our 
redemption, so that it may also be worthy of Him and not violate ethics too much!" In the report 
of the school commission we read: "We have in our district 115 schools, which are attended by 
4751 children. In these schools 61 teachers, 49 pastors, 15 female teachers and 11 male 
students teach. Last summer 19 teachers attended summer school in Mankato. Again this 
summer, a nice number of teachers are studying in Mankato and at the University of 


Minnesota. By attending these summer schools our teachers come in contact with the Free 
School people and realize that they are not at all behind them. The teachers also become more 
and more convinced that our education system, based on God's Word, is the only correct one. 
Our parochial school is threatened by great dangers in these times. The Masonic Lodge is trying 
to destroy our parochial school. A society has also been formed for the express purpose of 
exterminating all parochial schools in our country." It was resolved "to encourage the parishes 
to encourage their teachers and school-keeping pastors to attend summer schools, and to 
defray the expenses incurred by them in doing so." F. B. 


Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the North Dakota and 
Montana District of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, &c. St. 
(Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 67 pp. 36 Cts. 


"What do we learn from Luther at Worms?" is the timely theme of the doctrinal negotiations 
here-a work worthy of the fine papers delivered by D. Pieper in recent years. Luther and his 
leaving Worms is judged here as Luther himself judged it and alone wants to have judged it. In 
doing so, D. Pieper deals primarily with the two basic ideas for which Luther fought constantly 
with divine certainty and unwavering courage from the very beginning of the Reformation: sola 
gratia and sola Scriptura. How Luther stood up at Worms for the latter truth, namely, that 
Scripture alone is the source and norm of Christian doctrine, we read of it, among other things, 
as follows: "When the Roman spokesman demanded a brief answer as to whether Luther 
wished to recant anything or everything, Luther gave the reply: 'Unless | am overcome by 
testimonies of Scripture or Bright Reasons, .... then | am overcome by the passages of Scripture 
that | have cited. 
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Holy Christ, and my conscience is captive to God's Word. | cannot revoke anything, and | 
do not want to revoke anything, because it is unsafe and dangerous to act against one's 
conscience.’ From these words it is evident that in the Christian Church, that is, in matters of 
Christian doctrine, Luther recognizes no other authority than Holy Schrist. Holy Scripture is to 
him the only infallible rule and guide of the divine faith. Any other authority, be it pope or church 
assembly, he rejects. And Luther stuck to this. For the following still happened at Worms: For 
several days after Luther's appearance before the Diet, various persons and parties made 
attempts to push Luther away from the Holy Schrist. Flattery was also used. The Archbishop of 
Treves, one of the less fanatical papists, invited Luther to a private hearing on April 24. The 
speaker for the Catholic side was Dr. Vehus, Chancellor of Baden. Vehus praised many things 
in Luther's writings. There was no more talk of the Pope's authority at these meetings. But Luther 
was again urged to recognize the authority of the councils, especially the Kostnitz Council. 
Luther replied that the Kostnitz Council had erred by condemning Hus contrary to Holy Scripture. 
Therefore he should not be forced to deny God's Word because of the councils. The opposing 
side withdrew for a consultation and then demanded that Luther submit his teaching to the 
judgment of the Emperor and the Empire. Luther replied that he would gladly do so if the Emperor 
and the Empire would judge on the basis of Holy Scripture. So Luther stood by his confession 
before the Diet on April 24: "My conscience is captive to God's Word.’ On Thursday, April 25, 
another attempt was made to persuade Luther to submit to the Emperor and the Empire without 
reservation. It would be seen to that Luther's writings were submitted only to unsuspicious and 
just judges. But Luther insisted on his Christian standpoint. In matters of Christian doctrine one 
could not and should not rely on men at all, but only on God's Word. He cited Jer. 17:5: "Cursed 
be the man who relies on men! Finally, on April 25, it was suggested to Luther that he leave the 
decision about his doctrine to a future council. But Luther again added the condition that he 
could submit to the decision of a future council only if the decision was proved by testimonies of 
Holy Scripture. The following day, April 26, at ten o'clock in the morning, Luther left Worms. 
From Friedberg, on the 28th of April, he sent a letter to the Emperor and the Imperial Estates, 
thanking them for their hearing and safe conduct, and offering himself to all obedience in secular 
matters, but at the same time repeating that in matters of Christian doctrine his conscience was 
bound only in God's Word." No one will read this paper without being inwardly moved. God grant 
it many readers! The missionary report submitted to Synod (according to which 140 churches 
and preaching places, served by 35 pastors and two students, were supported) is introduced, 
as follows: "Our missionaries have also had to contend with much difficulty during the past two 
years. The mischief wrought by the hatred of war is still felt everywhere. In its accompaniment 
came the hardships of error and dear times. As a result, untold numbers of people left their 
homes. The question then often came to our missionaries whether they should remain in these 
thinned fields. The good Lord, however, always gave them the joy to persevere after all, and to 
offer to these afflicted regions the greatest good, namely, the preaching of the gospel." F. B. 


Immanuel. Sermons on the early church epistles of the church year. By J. H. Hartenberger, 
Red Bud, Ill. $3.00. 


This volume offers from 430 pages 71 sermons, which, judging from the samples we have 
read, are distinguished not only by their conformity to Scripture, but also by clear order of thought 
and fluent, easily understandable language. In Prof. Dau's brief "Accompanying Word" it is said: 
"In the present collection of sermons, which the popular author adds to his earlier published 
collections, the seriousness and beauty of Christianity is presented in the lives of Christians. But 
as in the early church epistles and their teachings, admonitions, warnings, consolations, and 
encouragements, salvation in Christ is the deep, sublime keynote of all the discourse, so that it 
may be justly said 
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can, the best thing in the epistles, as in all Scripture, is the Gospel, so also in these 
testimonies Christ the Saviour is the great theme, which the author never tires of presenting in 
ever-changing forms and new and excellent applications. And he does this in his well-known 
manner, calling attention to the meaning of the clear Scripture word at hand, sentence by 
sentence and word by word, using simple and heartfelt language." Especially to our younger 
pastors we would warmly recommend the study of these sermons of Hartenberger. 

F. B. 
The Epistle of James. Edited for the 7th edition by D. Dr. Martin Dibelins. Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1921. 240 pages 6s4X8". 

With justified interest a lover of exegetical studies will take a new volume of the old, well- 
known Meherschen commentary work to hand. Meyer is and remains the best known and most 
widespread commentary of the 19th century, whose distribution also extends into the 20th 
century, not only in the German original, but also in the English translation. This is also true of 
the edition of the Epistle of James, which from the very beginning was not done by Meyer 
himself, but by one of his co-workers. The first to third editions were done by J. E. Huther in 
1857, 1863 and 1870, the fourth to sixth editions by W. Beyschlag in 1882, 1888 and 1898. After 
more than twenty years, the seventh edition is now published by M. Dibelius, professor at the 
University of Heidelberg, which is, of course, totally different from its predecessors and has only 
the position within the framework of Meyer's compilation in common with them. The question is 
whether it is really still justified to publish a work under the names of the old Meyer and his co- 
workers, when the editing is as different in content and form as day and night. The strength of 
the old Meyer was the grammatical-historical interpretation, especially in the parts that Huther 
has edited in an efficient manner, and the mediator-theologian Beyschlag followed this manner. 
Here in the new editing of Dibelius we have an example of a highly modern commentary. The 
glossatory method of interpretation is spent and has made room for the reproducing one. Yet 
everything is oriented to the history of religion. The author himself says in the preface: "A second 
necessity arose from the endeavor to understand the individual exhortation from the history of 
the ethical tradition. It was not so much a matter of collecting parallels from the most diverse 
directions, but rather of gathering evidence from certain circles in which a certain genealogy 
could be observed. That is why the reader finds many quotations from Sirach and the 'Sayings 
of the Fathers,’ from Pseudophocylides and Philo, from the Testaments, from Hermas, from 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, Seneca and Plutarch." (p. IV.) The actual theological side of the 
book recedes into the background. It might just as well be an apocryphon or a diatribe of the 
pagan philosopher Epictetus what is treated. Dibelius is just the most modern theologian, 
standing from the extreme left, and everything goes to him in his investigations and parallels in 
the history of religion. It should not be denied that there are often valuable linguistic and factual 
remarks; but in a commentary on a biblical book, no matter what one thinks of the Epistle of 
James itself, one looks for something else than what is offered here. From one of the older 
editions far more can be gained for the understanding of the words of the Epistle. The 
commentary is a sample of the most modern exegesis in the history of religions, which is now 
finding its way more and more into the universities of our country. iF: 


Starck's Prayer-Book. From the German Edition of Dr. F. Pieper. Translated and 
Edited by W. H. T. Dau. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $2.25; in 
splendid binding (in flexible seal “rain leather, divinitv eirmiit with gilt edges) $5.00. 

With reference to his translation (in which Starck's songs are replaced by other suitable 

English ones) Prof. Dau remarks: "Comparison was possible to the translator only with 

the editions published by Kohler and the German Literary Board. Each of these 

editions has its distinct merit, the latter 
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excelling by its faithful adherence to the original, its apt renderings, and happy 
paraphrases. Both renderings have proved helpful to the translator, though he decided 
to prepare an entirely new translation from the original, and even at the risk of being 
faulted with Germanisms permitted the peculiar style and thought-connection of the 
original to be reflected in the translation." Printing and decoration leave nothing to be 
desired, and by present standards the price is an exceedingly low one. May our English 
Christians now reach for this book to make it their daily food, along with the Bible and other 
Lutheran edification writings! Our German fathers and mothers will also rejoice at the sight of it 
and thank God that they can now give their sons and daughters who have become English the 
very book in whose edifying words they have so long and so earnestly brought their faithful prayer 
to the throne of grace. F. B. 


The Lutheran Organist. A Collection of Choral Preludes, Interludes, Modulations, 
Postludes, and Funeral Music in Three Volumes. Composed, compiled, and arranged 
by Fr. Reuter. Vol. I: Choral Preludes. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
138 pages 12X9. Price, in pliable cloth binding: $6.00. Vol. IJ: Festival Preludes. 42 
pages. Vol. Ill: Funeral Music.. 40 pages. Price for Vol. Il and Ill each §2.00. 


To the "Anthology of Characteristic Preludes to the Most Common Chorales of the Lutheran 
Church," in two strong volumes of over 600 pages, presented about ten years ago by the same 
publisher to the organists of our congregations, is added in this new work, The Lutheran 
Organist, a very 

valuable addition, which will soon gain entrance in wide circles. It is really a supplement: 
for nothing is reproduced here from the "Anthology." Pros. Br. Reuter, long since boastfully known 
in the circles of our organists by former organ compositions, offers on the: first 120 pages a 
quantity of preludes to 38 of our best known and most popular chorales. Among them are over 
50 composed by himself. But also older composers, back to J. S. Bach, are represented, and 
those who in the last three to five decades have rightly earned a good name for themselves as 
organ composers. | would like to see J. G. Herzog represented here as well, because the 
"Anthologie" does not have too much of him, and | would have missed the great Guilmant for this 
without much regret. But what is offered by him is finely arranged. The numerous interludes 
added to the individual chorales by Reuter are also very valuable. Picking out and utilizing a part 
of the melody, they never drag the listener into completely unknown regions, but, like the 
preludes, they take a serving position to the chorale; therefore, they never disturb, but promote 
edification. The often added transitions to the liturgy, as well as the twelve longer interludes in 
communion hymns (pp. 121-133), will be very welcome to organists; and the numerous 
modulations on the last five pages give quite a good repetition course for the theory of music, 
which one can usually still tolerate very well when the gates of the school teacher's seminary 
have already closed behind one. - In Vol. Il there are larger preludes and postludes, 30 in number, 
including 7 by Reuter, also one by Herzog, and several by Rinck and by Merkel. - In Vol. Ill we 
find funeral music, highly welcome, namely first of all preludes to 20 death and funeral songs, 
then (Nos. 21-30) the preludes found in Seb. Bach's "St. Matthew Passion" as well as other 
suitable light music in a very good selection. May this excellent gift be used diligently! It is worth 
it. K. 


Recitation Plans. Originally published in the School Report of the Northern Illinois District 
of the Missouri Synod. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 6 pp. 6X9. 10 
Cts. 


The schedule recently published in the Lutheran School Journal (July), which 
recommends itself for adoption by the Lutheran parochial schools of Northern Illinois, is here in 
separate print. Consideration is given to schools over which only one teacher presides, and to 
those in which two, four, or more teachers are employed. It is assumed that the children will 
attend seven to eight 
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years attend the school. This plan contains a great deal of good and, in the notes attached, 
gives all kinds of valuable hints to the teachers and the pastors who keep the school. Among 
these, for example, where the two lowest grades are mentioned, | include the instruction to read 
and write twice rather than once a day, and the note on the value of object-lessons and 
conversation; the latter should perhaps be allotted as many minutes a week as the former, 75 
minutes each. It is true that when it is thus remarked on page 200 of the Lutheran School 
Journal (in the deduction p. 4) that for six and seven year old children the daily work in school 
from 9 o'clock to 1/2-4 o'clock (counting the one hour lunch hour) is divided into 25 periods, one 
is struck with a certain horror at this many-sprouted ladder; but when one goes into detail, its 
length is somewhat reduced. As for the study period after the recess, it must always be well 
prepared; how? some readers would certainly like to have more information about this. It is 
rightly said: "Religious lessons will be conducted in the language best suited to the 
conditions and requirements of your congregation, school, or class. And so it will certainly 
be meant in regard to Bible reading (p. 204 or p. 6). In the English Bible the schoolchild must 
become reasonably at home; but even the unadulterated German Luther Bible must not be laid 
aside in the vast majority of our schools, nor used only on Fridays. If our country receives 
German immigration again (and not all Europe-weary Germans will aspire to Brazil and 
Argentina), then our schools must still exhibit so much German that they attract German children 
like a magnet. K. 


The Book of Life. Senior Department of Wartburg Lesson Helps. Vol. I. By 
M. Reu, D. D. Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago, Il. $1.75. 

What is here offered in book form are the extended well-known Wartburg Lesson Helps, 
Senior Department, which in their first edition appeared in pamphlet form, and are justly 
regarded as. an excellent introduction to the Bible and its contents. The present volume falls 
into two main sections, the first of which contains remarks of a general nature on readings, 
codexes, apocrypha, inspiration, etc. The second section deals with the five books of Moses, 
the book of Joshua, the book of Judges, the book of Ruth, and the two books of Samuel. The 
author's position on the Holy Scriptures is expressed in the following statement on inspiration: 
"The peculiar operation of the Holy Spirit upon the prophets and apostles for the 
purpose of composing the writings which we to-day term the Holy Scriptures we call 
inspiration. The term is taken from 2 Tim. 3, 16 (Luther: ‘inspired by God'; English Bible: 
‘inspired of God'). The Holy Spirit still influences our souls when God gives new 
knowledge of our sin and His grace and thus illumines or enlightens us. Eph. 1, 17. But 
this influence comes to us through the means of the Word of God as written, preached, 
or committed to memory. The operation of the Holy Spirit upon the prophets and 
apostles was immediate, and transpired for a certain purpose. The Holy Spirit 
influenced their souls without any means or instruments, and did so for the purpose 
that they might in an absolutely reliable and dependable way fix in writing His Word, 
which is valid for all men and all times. This was a unique operation of the Spirit of 
God upon the sacred scribes, which cannot be placed in the same class with the 
illumination of Christians which still goes on. - The Holy Spirit introduced the thoughts 
to their souls which they were to express; He also provided the use of the proper words, 
in order properly and correctly to express these thoughts. For we have our thoughts 
only in the form of words, just as we have the soul of man only in his body. The word 
gives to the thought its form and body. Only by means of the word does it receive its 
value for others, for whom the thoughts do not exist until they have been expressed in 
words. Thus also the operation of the Holy Spirit only upon the thoughts of the 
prophets and apostles would have been insufficient; it must also include the word, in 
order to be the inerrant reproduction of the inspired thoughts. Paul expresses this as 
his own experience, 1 Cor. 2:19; in his apostolic calling he spoke in words which the 
"Holy Ghost teacheth.' If the Holy Spirit gave him the proper words for his oral 
preaching, then surely also fob his written 
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preaching. Thus it was the Holy Ghost who spoke through him. Not as; though the prophets 
and apostles had ceased to think, speak, search. They did this with all diligence, for they were 
living personalities and not mere dead trumpets, through which the wind of the Spirit blew, 
nor yet inanimate machines, which only wrote what was dictated, without any inner 
participation on their part. The Holy Spirit pervaded their entire being, thought, and speech, 
like a celestial electrical current, so that everything which for the purpose of fixing in writing 
they thought and formulated in words in truth was their thinking and their words, and yet it 
was born entirely out of the light of the Holy Spirit which filled their being, so that they 
thought and spoke nothing except what coincided with the Holy Spirit. If He had not fully 
pervaded them, lifted them up beyond themselves, freed them from all human fallaciousness, 
and not introduced divine truth to their minds in specific thoughts and terms, the thoughts 
and words as the Holy Scriptures contain them would never have come to pass. And the Holy 
Spirit employed them as they were. He did not destroy their peculiarities. He did not 
transform the keen dialectical Paul into a meditative John, and vice versa, nor did He at once 
elevate the Greek which they wrote to the heights of classical purity. No, rather did He use 
them in their entire personality just as they were by birth and development. This accounts for 
the divergence in thought and speech between Isaiah and Jeremiah, John and Paul, James and 
Peter. But the Holy Spirit thus filled and controlled them and gave to their mind, so that 
everything which they spoke was His thought and speech. As in the person of Jesus Christ 
true God and true man are united, that His is a true, genuine, and entire human life, a gradual 
inner development, a real suffering and death, and yet in all this and on every round it is the 
true God who was born, lived, suffered, died; and as it is in Jesus' divinity which pervades 
His humanity in all things and renders it almighty, omnipresent, etc., and yet withal His 
humanity is humanity, thus also in a way the Holy Spirit pervaded the spirit of the scribes, 
so that everything which their spirit thought, and shaped in words, and fixed in writing, 
poured forth from nothing else, was controlled by nothing else than by the Holy Spirit. " 
P.B. 


Alma Mater. Vol. XII, No. 1. October, 1921. A monthly publication of the fifteen 


Lutheran colleges and seminaries of the Missouri Synod. $1.00. 

This student magazine, which has been known to our readers for years and is read with 
pleasure by many, does not require an introduction on our part. As far as the content is 
concerned, the general character of which is also well known, we only note that in the future 
there will be even more detailed reporting on the alumni than has been the case up to now. We 
have always believed that Alma Mater fills a gap and is of welcome service to our students, 
preachers and teachers in more ways than one. Alma Mater Listen not only brings all kinds 
of interesting news and papers for which our synodal organs do not have room, but also 
contributes in its way to cultivating a feeling of togetherness and solidarity among our preachers, 
teachers, professors and students. It helps to wind threads around the graduates of our many 
institutions, who are scattered all over the world, by constantly refreshing and strengthening the 
old acquaintances and friendships made as students and ministers. As our Synod grows in the 
number of its institutions, students, and preachers, as well as in the scope and distance of its 
fields of work, the number of those who rejoice that they have in Alma Mater a body that 
keeps them in touch with the old 

beautiful times, thus responding to a legitimate desire that they may have. God bless Alma 


Mater! F.B. 


Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By V. Dr. Paul Kalweit. 
Second edition. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. 40 Cts. 

This paper seeks to answer philosophically the question of the nature and truth of religion. 
Whoever is interested in such investigations will find here in condensed form what has been 
written about them in modern times, primarily by German philosophers. What is offered, show 
the following 
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The following chapter titles: "1. the peculiarity of religion in relation to scientific cognition 
(Kant, Ritschl). 2. the dependence of religion on morality (Kant, Cohen). 3. religion and the 
aesthetic in relation and opposition (Fries, Kierkegaard). 4. the attempt to make religion emerge 
from a general process (Hegel, Hartmann-Drews). 5. the independence of religion 
(Schleiermacher). 6. The reinterpretation of religion in the interest of its service to culture and 
humanity (Natorp, Hffding). 7. religion in relation to the whole of cultural life and in its own nature 
(Eucken). 8. religion in its equality with the whole of world affairs (Karl Heim). 9. religion in its 
relation to the rational and irrational (Otto and Heim). 10. summary remarks on the nature and 
truth of religion." True, real religion - this is certain to Christians - is only Christian faith, that is, 
the confidence or certainty that through the atonement of Christ God is our dear Father, who 
abundantly and daily forgives all our sins and leads us by his hand safely through suffering and 
strife to the heavenly Fatherland. Only the truth of Christ, of his satisfaction and forgiveness by 
grace alone, through faith, produces truly religious effects in man. Only this truth can move man 
from a state of anger and fear to a state of grace and childlike trust in God. Only this filial attitude 
toward God is truly religious and at the same time the only source of true morality. All that is 
otherwise spent on religion and morality is no more genuine than false money is real money. 
This Christian truth, however, is not a product of speculation and scientific investigation, but a 
free gift of divine revelation in Christ Jesus, in the Holy Scriptures. How little human reason is 
capable of bringing to light something true and wholesome in the field of religion has been most 
strikingly demonstrated by the very philosophers who have dealt ex professo with religious 
questions. Reason may bend and squirm, but it can achieve nothing of what God puts into our 
laps in his words, without any effort or philosophizing of its own. Well known is the word of 
Goethe, "I tell thee; a fellow that speculates, Is like a beast, on barren heath Led in a circle by 
an evil spirit, And round about lies fair green pasture." This ridicule strikes no one so much as 
the religiois philosophers in the midst of Christendom. Yes, even the religious truths which nature 
forces upon every impartial man are green pastures compared with the stubble-fields of 
speculative religious philosophy. Kalweit, too, in his judgment, has not been able to rise to the 
proper Christian view of religion, - which, as has already been said, is also impossible to 
philosophical thought. However, there is no lack of some excellent individual explanations. Thus 
we read about the fact that religion and the existence of God cannot be demonstrated 
mathematically: "The unprovability [of religion] loses much of the frightfulness that it can have in 
itself when it is recognized that all higher spiritual life rests on an unprovable. Thus the moral law 
commands by virtue of its inherent majesty and does not allow its right to be confirmed by any 
other authority. ... It can [when opposed in the name of reason, etc.] appeal to nothing else but 
itself, and all that it is able to say is only the repetition of the fact that the higher right and the 
higher truth are on its side. We observe something similar in art. Every new great art, even at its 
first appearance, experienced the most violent opposition. With the gravest reasons taken from 
natural feeling and all that had hitherto been regarded as art, it was opposed, and it had itself no 
higher reasons than the assurance that it was right after all. This is not weakness, but power, is 
self-important, sovereign being. What is truly great must have this nature about it. Thus it is no 
defect which it has to cover when religion admits its unprovability; it is the testimony of its high 
birth." (115.) But proofs of the truth of religion are therefore far from lacking. Kalweit writes: "Thus 
also true religion justifies itself by its performance, when it lifts man out of unrest into peace, out 
of suffering into the power to overcome, out of despair into hope, out of guilt into the certainty of 
salvation, out of the distress of transitoriness into the consolation of eternity. The experience of 
world history shows how the whole life of culture declines when religion is afflicted with 
weakness. All the abundance of external goods and all the 
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The abundance of scientific and artistic creation leaves mankind empty inside. Living 
religion, however, is a spring from which humanity continually drinks refreshment and joy. It 
liberates from the paralyzing consciousness of the futility of all striving and strengthens 
mankind's confidence that he is inserted in a great sense and called to collaborate in an eternal 
work. So also religion has a full right to point to its achievement when the question of truth is 
addressed to it." (116.) Concerning the religious antilogies or apparent contradictions, Kalweit 
says: "But still a greater difficulty arises from the fact that statements of religion stand in exclusive 
opposition to each other. Thus religion asserts the omnipresence of God, his absolute 
immanence in the world, and with equal determination his transcendence, his strict justice, and 
his unconditional love; or it, declares that man can do nothing by his own power, and yet bears 
all responsibility. This form of expression, which is full of antinomies, i.e. contradictions, causes 
serious offence and seems to make it impossible to hold on to the truth of religion. What cannot 
stand before logic [they say] cannot stand in the long run. Strangely enough, however, formal 
logic itself has always been the subject of fierce attacks. It is pointed out, for example, that every 
proposition actually represents a contradiction against the basic logical law of identity. If one 
were to take this strictly, then only such void, empty propositions as: A - A, star is star, tree is 
tree, etc., with which one cannot get away. But in the simplest proposition, such as: Iron is heavy, 
the predicate is distinguished from the subject, that is, it is set as something else and yet equated 
with it; consequently a contradiction is committed. Hegel, in particular, used all the force of his 
thought to show that the discovery of a contradiction does not mean the proof of falsity, but that 
every true, living concept contains contradictions within itself. He said that it was a good thing 
that he had been able to do this for so long as he had been able to do this for so long, and that 
he had been able to do this for so long, and that he had been able to do this for so long. The 
point, to use a mathematical metaphor, contains within itself all possible directions at the same 
time, but only one can be drawn after the other. The point, however, can only be drawn one after 
the other. Logic, then, can only pursue one direction at a time, while, in order to do justice to 
reality, it would always have to pursue all the other directions at the same time, especially from 
the opposite direction. Now the reality from which religion draws is the all-embracing one. It 
contains not only one direction, but always at the same time the opposite one. Already Nicholas 
of Cues understood God as the coincidentia oppositorum, the union of opposites. That is 
why the antinomian form of expression is the only one that applies. We are compelled to use the 
antinomy also in other fields than the religious. For example, the perfect moral character can 
only be defined as the unity of necessity and freedom. The perfect moral character is precisely 
that in which all arbitrary and capricious things are completely overcome, in which necessity 
reigns, and yet which at the same time is not subject to any compulsion, but is completely free. 
Even the antinomies in religion are therefore no testimony against its truth. We saw before that 
it is in the nature of religion to wrestle with oppositions. Intellectual difficulties are also among 
these resistances. They will arise again and again, and will not be held down once and for all by 
thoughtful deliberation. Even the religious overcoming of a suffering does not ensure that a new 
suffering will not bring new religious challenges. The fact is that we have no high spiritual good 
without suffering. Religious truth, too, is a good that must always be struggled for anew." (117 
fs.) About Ritschl we still read: "In what does Ritschl see the peculiarity of religion? He says that 
religious cognition consists in independent value judgments. This statement, too, has earned 
Ritschl the reproach that he thereby makes religion a mere illusion. For if in religion there were 
only value judgments and not judgments of being, then the reality of the religious objects would 
become uncertain. . . . Ritschl distinguishes between accompanying and independent value 
judgments. . . . In the case of accompanying value judgments, the fact to which they refer 
precedes logically or also temporally, and the value judgment follows. The fact exists 
independently of the accompanying value judgment. The fact, for example, that the X-rays 
penetrate objects, 
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The object that is impermeable to the rays of the sun is not changed by the judgment of the 
value of this discovery. It always remains the same object, and it makes no difference to the 
object itself whether the value judgment occurs or not. It is now different with the independent 
value judgments. In them, object and value grow together into an indissoluble unity. The object 
is not [for us] what it is without its value being strongly felt at the same time. What, for example, 
morality is, he does not know at all who does not directly feel its superior value. . . . It is just the 
same with God. God, that is, the God of religion, is known only where his value is directly felt. . . 
. My judgment: 'God is' would not be a religious judgment. A religious judgment is always present 
only where the value of God is at the same time pronounced. Ritschl rightly refers to Luther, who 
says in his Large Catechism: 'What does it mean to have a God, or who is God?" Answer: 'A God 
is that to which one should turn for all good and have refuge in all troubles, so that to have a God 
is nothing else than to trust and believe in him from the heart’. This is exactly what Ritschl means. 
One cannot have God without trusting him. Where trust (in Ritschl's terminology: the value 
judgment) is lacking, one has not yet reached religion. These value judgements are called 
independent because the object is not established beforehand and then the value judgement 
follows. In the independent value judgment, reality and value merge into a unity. It is therefore 
wrong to place the independent value judgments in opposition to the judgments of being. Ritschl 
intended nothing more than to use this expression to describe the nature of religious cognition." 
(22 f.) Kalweit thus believes that Ritschl's statements are to be understood in the sense that 
religious cognition does not proceed from naked judgments of being, but at the same time and 
directly also involves judgments of value. But if this view is correct, one must wonder how Ritschl 
was able to express this simple and ancient truth in such a way that he was generally 
"misunderstood". F. B. 


The Revelation of God in the Bible. By Lic. O. Zanker, Director of Studies at the Seminary 
in Soest. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Dr. Werner Scholl, Leipzig. 

This paper offers four lectures with the following topics: 1. The beginnings of God's 
revelation in history. 2. human sin and God's grace in the time of the prophets. 3. the height of 
revelation in Christ. 4. The kingdom of God according to the doctrine of JEsu. The first two 
lectures deal chiefly with the question: Is the revelation of God in the Bible genuine? Did God 
really speak audibly to men? Or was it perhaps only the imagination of the heightened pious self- 
consciousness that thought to hear his voice? Have there ever been men who could boast of 
special and undoubted revelations of God? Or were the great prophets in reality only false 
prophets? Dreamers? Enthusiasts? Did God really speak to them in such a way that they were 
allowed to demand faith when they went before the people and said: "Thus says the Lord your 
God"? If this can be affirmed, if God spoke to the Old Testament fathers, then our faith in Christ 
also rests on a firm foundation. But if we cannot trust the words of God in the Old Testament, it 
is a Sisyphean task to make the revelation of God in Christ credible. In the consciousness of all 
men, even the heathen, there lives an ancestor of God. The question is whether God said 
something special to the great ones of the Bible, something that has no parallel in any other 
people. Historians of religion have denied this. Israel, they say, is not essentially different from 
other peoples. The latter also know how to speak of prophets, miraculous signs, etc.; and in 
Israel one encounters oracles, sorcery, ecstasy, dervishes, etc. But while in ancient Babylon the 
priests consulted the stars and prophesied and read the future fate of the rulers and nations from 
earthquakes, thunderstorms, the flight of clouds and birds, etc., it is said in Jer. 10:2, "Do not 
become accustomed to the ways of the heathen nations, etc. The sacrificial animal was the object 
of the closest scrutiny among all the heathen nations. From its entrails one read the will of God. 
The priest sacrifices to compel the Deity to brighten the future. In Babylon, the inspection of the 
liver was the much-practiced way of inquiring into the divine will. And what makes this cult of 
nature, of the starry heavens, etc., doubly contemptible was the manifest deceit and fraud of the 
all-wise, all-salvific priests. But of all this 
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nothing happened in Israel. The whole lying and idolatrous system was rejected and 
forbidden, e.g. Deut. 18, 9-15; Jer. 23, 23. The lying pagan priests, sorcerers etc. were replaced 
by the prophets that God raised up, to whom God gave a commission and through whom He 
spoke. But to this there is no analogy in all heathenism. And what they all preach with one accord 
and continuously through the centuries is sin, grace, and the coming salvation. These 
testimonies stand completely isolated in the history of the ancient Near East. Only the special 
divine revelation which the prophets claimed for themselves explains them. As the prophets 
spoke, no one can speak from himself. The fact that their prophecies were fulfilled also testifies 
that it was not a mere imagination on the part of these men when they claimed that God spoke 
through them. The same testifies to the calmness, clearness, and candor with which they 
preached repentance even to the great. Sellin says: "Which in the rest of the Orient is an almost 
unheard-of undertaking,-before kings these men appear unasked, measure all their actions and 
measures according to this will of God, and hurl their sins in their faces: as Nathan did to David, 
as Elijah to Ahab, Isaiah to Ahaz, Jeremiah to Jehoiakim and Zedekiah." To Moses and 
passages like Jer. 17, 5-8 even the law of Hammurabi (2000 B.C.) offers no parallel, if only 
because the latter regulates only civil life, not moral and religious, and does not let God play any 
role at all. Unique further are the prophecies of the Messiah and the New Covenant, since God, 
in unfathomable love and mercy, will forgive sin and write His law on the hearts of His people. 
"Whence," exclaims Zanker here with reason, "have the prophets such thoughts, if not from God 
himself? For - and this is the astonishing thing here - they are thoughts which were not only 
remote to the Gentiles. Even a Jew did not comprehend them. God himself should dismiss his 
holy law in a new covenant? How much the Jew depended on his law! And how he hung on the 
law! Is God still God, if He allows mercy before justice, before the law? Further, priests and 
prophets should cease? A people without priests meant a people without a temple! What the 
Jews were deprived of with the temple in which God's glory dwelt, later times teach sufficiently. 
And they themselves, the prophets, were to become superfluous! This goes beyond personal 
modesty, is a complete change of religious outlook. At last, however, the narrow limits of the 
Jewish people were to be burst, the gates of Jerusalem, the worship of Yahweh, the people's 
God, opened to all nations! Was not this treason against the Jewish people? Was not the diadem 
in its crown thereby lost? O, one might have stoned the prophets for the sake of such words and 
promises. Yes, they were persecuted and put to death. But they could not suppress the 
promises, could not keep silent; for they were taught of God. If we place in this picture of the 
coming kingdom of God on earth the figure of the expected Servant of God, who by his own 
suffering was to carry out God's eternal counsel of reconciliation, to prepare the way for its 
fulfillment, and in addition the figure of the Messiah, the King of Peace, and contrast this with 
what was said of these prophecies in the kingdom of God, as JEsus brought it, and in Himself, 
as the King of this kingdom, found fulfilment, then there is only the question for our judgment, 
whether we do not want to touch this riddle at all, or whether we regard the key to the solution 
as given in the thought of revelation, in the thought of God." (17 f.) These are all things which no 
eye has seen and no ear has heard, and of which not the slightest idea is found in paganism. 
The idea that God reveals Himself in the prophets as the God of grace, of grace in the fullest, 
most actual sense, of unconditional grace, is further developed by Zanker in his second lecture. 
He writes: "It may not be easy for us either to make it clear to ourselves what grace is in the 
deepest sense. Perhaps an example will explain more than many words. Queen Elizabeth of 
England was once asked to pardon a man who had attempted an assassination on her life. The 
man had attempted the murder out of loyal devotion to her mortal enemy, Queen Mary of Scots. 
For this very reason, Queen Elizabeth believed she could pardon the man. When fie had him 
brought before her, however, she asked him, 'If | now pardon you, must it not be on certain 
conditions?" He answered, 'A pardon on certain conditions, sire, is no pardon at all-' 
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gung!' The queen had to see that he was right, and said, "So | pardon you at once, and 
without any condition."" The man became her faithful subject. - Pure mercy does not inquire into 
a man's worth or merit, but neither does it impose any condition, demand any compensation, 
refrain from any punishment. We understand that it required a long journey to such a realization 
among the people of Israel, who were strictly trained in law and justice." (27.) "Sin and grace, 
God's allurement and wooing of the children of men, this was what filled the prophets' minds 
and wills. Thus they open up before us a world of thoughts, full of religious power of faith, which 
until then had been entirely remote from the paganism of their time, indeed of all times. When, 
in 1902, Friedrich Delitzsch, in the controversy over the Hammurabi Stone, over Babel and the 
Bible, asserted: "It is not strange that to the Babylonians, just as to the Hebrews, the 
transgressions against [those] prohibitions and commandments appeared as sin: for the 
Babylonians, too, felt themselves wholly dependent on the gods in everything,’ this is only an 
assertion for which he has failed to furnish proof. That Babylonians had even an inkling of the 
grace of God, as taught by the prophets of the Jews, he has not dared to assert. But the world 
of the prophets is at the same time the world into which Jesus was able to build his kingdom. 
For with him, too, is the hinge around which everything revolves: mankind's sin and God's 
grace." (41.) Thus, although Zanker defends the revelatory character of Scripture in a not 
unskilful manner, yet he does not believe in an inspiration which would make the Bible 
throughout an infallible word of God (p. 19), nor does vicarious satisfaction, etc., come into its 
own, without which, after all, there is and can be no grace, much less unconditional grace, for 
the sinner. F. B. 


Kant's Doctrine of the Intelligent Character. A contribution to his doctrine of freedom 
by Lic. theol. Ernst Sommerlath. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. 110 
pages. 

Like many other philosophers, Kant's fame is largely due to the obscurity of his speech 
and terminology. Books without number have been written to expound his doctrine, and still one 
has not arrived at a conclusive result. In connection with the question of the freedom of human 
action Kant now also makes use of the expression "intelligent character." What he understood 
by this at various times, and what doctrine of freedom he advanced in connection with it, is the 
subject of the writing before us. It is of interest only to those who study Kant in depth. 

F.B. 


The first of these is a ''Grundrif der Geschichte der neueren Philosophie in ihren 
Beziehungen zur Religion" (Basic outline of the history of modern philosophy 
in its relations to religion). By Prof. D. Dr. Theodor Simon. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Dr. Werner Scholl, Leipzig. 196 pp. 12 plus value added tax. 

In aclear arrangement and generally understandable language, and without a wide range 
of evidence and sources, the teachings of the new philosophers before and after Kant are briefly 
presented here. The criticism is limited to a minimum and does not always hit the mark. But he 
who is firmly grounded in Christian truth will easily be able to judge rightly of the opinions and 
views presented. With reference to Luther we read, "Luther feels the affinity of spirit with 
mysticism, and with enthusiastic approval he issues the aforesaid German theology. What unites 
him with this direction is the insistence on the self-experience of salvation and the internalization 
of the religious process as opposed to external churchmanship and works. But more and more 
clearly the paths diverge. In place of the super-souled divinity, with which mysticism strove to 
unite itself, for Luther the grasping of Christ in faith [in the Word] takes its place. Whereas 
mysticism demands an escape from the world and a turning away from the creature, Luther sees 
the world and earthly occupation as the field of activity for faith. Whereas for mysticism the 
historical facts of salvation paled in comparison with the inner light, Luther points with the 
greatest energy to the work of Christ and to the Scriptures "which drive Christ". To natural 
reason, of which (scholastic) Aristotle is to him the representative, Luther denies all cognitive 
faculty in religious matters, and professes the proposition of double truth in the sense that 
something may be impossible in philosophy, and yet true in theology." (6.) F. B. 


814Ecclesiastical contemporary history . 
Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


1. America. 


From the Synod. The "Kirchenblatt fir Sidamerika" reports in its August 1 
issue from Porto Alegre: "In the days from July 28 to 30 of this year, the Mission and 
Distribution Commission met in the new seminary at Porto Alegre. Ten candidates 
of theology, who had taken their written and oral exams during those days, were 
assigned their vocations. The distribution was as follows: Edmund Neumann: Hartz 
Pikade; Ludwig Kaminski: Sertao; Reinhold Lang: Cresciuma, Sta. Catharina; Karl 
Mundel: Bom Jesus (lusobrasil. Missions; Konrad Quednau: Sao Pedro; Hermann 
Beck: Cruz Machado, Parana; Albert Drews: Barao do Triumphs; Erich Muller: 
Municipal- Victoria; Karl Warth: Moreira; Octacilio Schiler: Estancia Velha 
(lusobrasil. Missions. If the need had not been so great, the two youngest of these 
ten candidates would gladly have remained here at the Institution for a few months 
and continued their studies; for the sake of necessity, however, they, too, will go at 
once to work." The above-named form the first class of candidates to emerge from 
our Institution at Porto Alegre. 

Neo-Malthusianism. Malthusianism is usually understood as the artificial 
limitation of the reproduction of the human race. The name is caused by the 
Englishman Rev. Thomas R. Malchus (ft 1834), who in a writing published in 1798 
and revised in 1803 (Essay on Population) declared a limitation of the reproduction 
of the human race necessary for social reasons. Malchus thought he had calculated 
that mankind increases in geometric progression, while the means of subsistence 
can only increase in arithmetic progression. To put it more briefly: mankind increased 
far more than the means of subsistence. As means of restraining the multiplication 
of the human race, Malchus recommended primarily late marriages and moral self- 
control. Of course, even in his own time, Malchus was ridiculed for his propagation 
theory and especially for his moral self-control. Neo-Malthusianism is usually 
understood to mean the artificial restriction of population by preventing conception. 
It is a point one does not like to discuss publicly. It is, however, always thrusting itself 
into the foreground. A double set of book advertisements from Germany recently 
came into our hands. In one of them Neo-Malthusianism is shamelessly 
recommended on social grounds, in the other it is resolutely opposed and rejected. 
This prompts us to pay attention to the state of affairs in our country as well. In our 
country the limitation of the increase of mankind has become in part doctrina 
publica, and not only in the "lower" but also in the "higher" classes. We remember 
that some years ago even a president of one of our state universities advocated this 
doctrina. "Not quantity, but quality" has been made the motto. An old, faithful 
Christian, who had a survey of the wholesale trade in apothecary goods, pointed out 
a number of artificial instruments by which Neo-Malthusianism in our country is 
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is practiced. One does not like to talk about this point, as | said. But the facts that 
keep staring us in the face compel it. Only a few weeks ago, statistical reports from 
Washington indicated that families in our country are becoming smaller and smaller. 
Would that Christians at least would successfully resist the temptation of the 
murderer from the beginning! F.P. 

"Proof that Luther did not live.'' From the Chicago "Evening Post" P. Gahl 
has sent us the following interesting clipping: A very amusing mockery of certain 
research methods is found in a witty paper published at the time by Prof. von der 
Hagen on the subject, "Did Luther Live?" Von der Hagen so thoroughly leads off the 
hypercritics that his remarks will excite interest even now. "It belongs to the high 
enlightenment of our day," he says, "that many a fairy tale, many a legend, hitherto 
regarded as fact, should be exposed as such. So, too, he says, everything that is 
reported about Luther is only a myth. The people who had an interest in its origin 
and spreading took up the well-known prophecy of Hus: "Today you roast a goose. 
But for a hundred years there will come a swan, which you shall well leave 
unroasted.' Even the day of Luther's supposed birth, St. Martin's Day, hints at the 
relationship to goose (Hus). In Eisleben, a town which by its name signifies the 
transition from rigid death to life, he was allowed to be born, and that as the son of 
a miner. This, of course, was to symbolize that he had brought to light the buried 
and sunken treasures of the true faith. The well-known narrative of the flash of 
lightning which had so powerful an effect on his life is, of course, only modelled on 
the story of Paul's conversion, whose life has been a model for the mytheists in their 
work. In Wittenberg, the home of the legend of Faust, they let him post the theses, 
but they know that from the University of Wittenberg, at its foundation, the prophecy 
was uttered: from a white mountain all the world would one day receive wisdom! The 
connection with Hus and Prague, which lies on the White Mountain, is clear. That 
he fought against indulgences and his opposition to Tetzel is legendary, because 
Tetzel's offering box is shown in several places at the same time. In general, the 
alleged Luther has always had to do in places with which the legend was concerned 
with preference. In Augsburg, as the story goes, the weaver Langenmantel saved 
him; this is obviously nothing more than the devil with the miracle cloak from the 
Faust saga. In Worms he appears victorious and immediately reminds one of 
Siegfried, who fought in the battle of the Rose Garden - and a meadow called the 
Rose Garden lies near Worms. Armoured men then carried him off to the legendary 
Wartburg. Here the devil paid him a visit just as Wolfram von Eschenbach once did, 
and the fact that he lives there as Junker Georg points to the chivalrous dragon 
slayer and virgin liberator. From this arose the legend that he freed a noble maiden, 
the nun Katharina, from the bonds of a monastery. But already the name Katharina 
shows that it is only a symbolization, namely a connection of the new doctrine with 
the Katterer leaving in the Middle Ages. One lets him die again meaningfully in 
Eisleben, whose name includes death and life in itself. 
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Though his tomb is still shown, yet it is probably walled up, and they will be careful 
not to open it, for otherwise the fraud would at once come to light." - Similarly, as is 
well known, Bishop Whately, in order to pillory the methods of the critics, proved that 
there never was a Napoleon. F. B. 

The Evangelical Synod of North America. The announcement of the 22nd 
General Conference of this church body states, "Delegates from Europe will also 
attend this conference. The Protestant High Church Council, representing the 
Prussian Regional Church, and in connection therewith the German Protestant 
Church Committee, representing the whole of Protestant Germany, has deputized 
Lic. D. Dibelius, of Berlin, to bring the greetings of the German Protestant Homeland 
in person to the Synod. He will deliver lectures after the conference at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Cleveland, O., Cincinnati, O., St. Louis, Mo., Elmhurst, Ill., St. Paul, Minn., Detroit, 
Mich., Newark, N. J., and also at Milwaukee. Not only members and friends of the 
Evangelical Synod, but members of other church communities who are still 
interested in their home church over there, are cordially invited to attend. On October 
13, the speaker will devote several morning hours to the pastors, and many 
interesting things will be discussed. D. Dibelius is especially familiar with the sad 
conditions of the Lutheran fellow believers in the newly created Polish Empire. The 
Mission Inspector D. Ottli will appear from the Basier Mission House. As is well 
known, this mission house, although on Swiss soil, has been supported mostly by 
German Christians, mainly from the southern and central states of Germany, 
especially Wurttemberg and Baden. It will be discussed at the conference how this 
missionary work of the Basier Mission can be helped. From Halle on the Saale 
comes D. Paul Crusius, the representative of the 'Germany Aid’ of the Evangelical 
Synod in the old fatherland. Great sums have been raised by the members here in 
America, and the Synod is willing to continue with all its might this work of love. Mr. 
Crusius will give a special lecture on his experiences in the ministry of love to 
‘starving Germany.” 

The "General Masonic Congress,"' assembled in Chicago on July 7 and 8, 
passed off, as might have been expected, quite peaceably. The officials had struck 
a strongly bellicose note in the invitation to the convention. Breeding exercises were 
in prospect. The British and American associations, in particular, were accused of 
having disturbed the peace of the world and of the Masons among themselves by 
slander. The result of the Congress is a "Declaration of Principles" which, in true 
Masonic language, refers to the "bliss" with which Masonry could make mankind 
happy. The Declaration of Principles reads: "Recognizing that the World War has 
had a most deleterious effect upon Freemasonry, due in some instances to the 
circumstance of force majeure getting the upper hand over the sublime principles of 
the building, and in other cases resulting in the cowardly abandonment of the same; 
further recognizing that the World War demonstrated in the clearest manner how 
‘pleasant it is to dwell among brethren’ [?], and, in doing so, made it clear that the 
most exquisite property of the Masonic Order is that of the Masonic Order." 
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The Masons, in the knowledge that the "triumph of the earth will be the solidarity of 
mankind, founded upon the peoples and nations being agreed upon the foundations 
of truth; and finally, recognizing that a better interchange of ideas among the Masons 
scattered throughout the world will result in a diffusion of knowledge, and thus lead 
to a better understanding of the peoples among themselves, so that henceforth a 
greater measure of happiness would be bestowed upon mankind: we, the Masons 
assembled at the Universal Masonic Congress in the city of Chicago, do adopt the 
following platform." And now follows a "platform" consisting of six paragraphs, 
containing in substance an exhortation to keep in mind, better than was done in war 
time, the "true superlatives" of Masonry, "lest again in the future Masonic 
associations be made subservient to the national interests of other Masonic 
associations." How such "brethren" who had made the Masonic Order subservient to 
national interests defended themselves, and whether they were present at all, the 
report does not say. - What is said here about the happiness of mankind through 
Freemasonry lies entirely in the realm of phrase. In the same field, however, lie the 
sayings of ecclesiastical associations, which now, as a Quaker paper not unjustly 
remarked, ooze with love of peace and fraternal feeling against mankind, after having 
for years zealously agitated for war, namely by the hypocritical motto that the war 
was being waged unselfishly in the interest of the liberty and independence of the 
small nations. F. P. 

A writer in the Princeton Review judged the purge addiction in disregard of 
doctrinal differences: "From a religious point of view it impresses me as a chimerical 
effort to increase dividends by watering the stock." F. P. 

Archbishop Glennon in St. Louis and religious liberty. The St. Louis 
newspapers praise a sermon recently preached by Archbishop Glennon on religious 
liberty in our country. They quote in praise from the sermon the following words, "The 
Constitution of the United States guarantees to every man the right to worship as 
he wills. The nation claims control over the secular, but it seeks in no way to 
dominate the spiritual. That principle was established by bloodshed, and was a 
question for ages. It has been established, and it never will be torn down." - What 
Glennon says about the Constitution of the United States is correct. But he forgets 
to add that the Roman Church, for her part, does not recognize this part of our 
national Constitution, but rejects it as an ungodliness. So Leo XIII in the encyclical 
Immortale Dei of 1885, and ex cathedra and in agreement with predecessors and 
successors on the oatbodra. Glennon, at any rate, knows these and other encyclicals 
and bulls in which it is made the duty of the secular authorities to make the papal 
religion the state religion and to suppress all other cults as soon as they have the 
power to do so. If Glennon's words are to the effect that the Roman Church heartily 
recognizes our Constitution, which guarantees religious liberty to every citizen, he 
has used his sermon to throw sand in the eyes of the public. That this can still be 
done with success in our time is seen from the attitude of the secular press. F. 
P. 
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What weight Rome places on parochial schools. A St. Louis newspaper carries 
the following advertisement: Archbishop J. J. Glennon will solemnly dedicate the 
new St. Augustine School and Parish Hall, for which the cornerstone was laid in 
April. The main program will consist of a grand street parade of the Catholic 
associations of the city. The hall will then be inaugurated by the Archbishop, who 
will also open the subsequent speech act. This will be followed by a public festival 
on the municipal grounds. F. P. 

Secret Societies and the State of Louisiana. The Associated Press reports from 
Baton Rouge in mid-September: "State Representative Jules Dreyfous of New 
Iberia, La. introduced a bill in the Louisiana State Legislature today to put a stop to 
the activities of certain secret societies. The bill provides that the organization of 
secret societies in the state shall be prohibited if they refuse to publish the names of 
members. Penalties are provided for violations. Further, the bill prohibits the holding 
of parades by masked people if such outings are held as intimidation or threats 
against non-members of the organization." Presumably this is directed only against 
the Ku Klux Klan, and application to the Masons and other secret societies will be 
omitted. F. P. 


Il. Abroad. 

Zionist Dreams. According to a newspaper report, the 12th Zionist Congressh 
was assembled in Carlsbad this year. The keynote speakers appear to have been 
Dr. Weizman and Nahum Sokolow. The former declared the purpose of the Zionist 
organization to be to give recognition in the world to the "historic rights of the Jews 
to Palestine." The English declaration (Balfour) did not solve the Jewish question, 
but only offered the possibility of a solution. Weizman thus expresses himself in a 
deliberately diplomatic-dark manner, because the English envoy in Prague, George 
Russell Clark, was present as "guest of honor". There is, after all, still a slight 
difference between the English and the Zionist conception of "the historic rights of 
the Jews to Palestine." The Zionists think that the Jews should form an independent 
state in Palestine, while the English understand the historical rights of the Jews to 
mean that Palestine must remain under English suzerainty. Because of this different 
conception of the historical Jewish rights there was already a riot in Jerusalem about 
two years ago between Jews and Englishmen, which was suppressed by force. At 
this year's meeting in Karlsbad the English envoy addressed to all Jews the fatherly 
exhortation to "work in patience on the extension of the Jewish national home." 
Nahum Sokolow's speech was of a more religious-social nature. According to the 
report we have, Sokolow stated, "That Palestine is sacred to the great religions of 
mankind, that is a fact which we have never disregarded. If any place, it is 
Jerusalem, which will one day form the bond of brotherhood around the nations and 
religions. Until then, a relationship based on mutual respect will be maintained. Every 
stone, every 
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grain of sand of Palestine sacred, and we wish to see all the sanctuaries of the land 
fomented and preserved. This declaration we made at the time to the venerable head 
of the Catholic Church, and the Pope was accommodating and gave expression to 
his philanthropic sentiments." The English also have nothing against the view that 
Jerusalem forms the religious centre for the whole world. Only here again the above- 
mentioned difference comes to light. The English think, as the English Jerusalem 
News has expressly stated from the very beginning, that the prophecies of the 
prophets concerning Jerusalem as the religious center of the world have already 
been fulfilled by the entry of the English, while the Zionists see the center realized 
only when the Jews in Palestine have become nationally independent. A theological 
settlement of this difference is not in sight. So, for the time being, it will probably 
remain with the English view. F.P. 

In the "Schulblatt der Provinz Schleswig-Holstein" (School Journal of the 
Province of Schleswig-Holstein), Prof. Baumgarten (Kiel) advocates the old (non- 
denominational) | Simultanschule, which, in contrast to the new 
Gemeinschaftsschule, would have a Protestant character. The editor rejects the 
confessional school as a new German church school. The following are in favor of 
the confessional school: 1. the Association of Protestant School Congregations with 
130,000 members; 2. the Association Home and School with 100,000 members; 3. 
the Protestant-Lutheran School Association with 40,000 members; 4. the German 
Protestant School Congress; 5. all Protestant and Catholic teachers' associations. 
The teachers' union is divided into three parts. 1. the Social Democratic Teachers' 
Congress advocates a secular common school for all children; 2. the German 
Teachers' Association likewise demands a secular compulsory school; 3. the 
Protestant and Catholic Teachers’ Associations demand full equality of the schools 
with religious instruction and Christian school education with the schools without 
religion. Thus, the division of the German people into different world views is also 
evident in the area of education. According to the constitution of the Reich, it is the 
will of the parents that should decide. Thus all Protestant parents are obliged to 
express their wishes and to sign only those petitions which advocate the 
confessional school. The confessional school has been the unified school in 
Schleswig-Holstein until now." (Sonntagsbl. f. Haus, 52. Jahrg., No. 28.) - In reality, 
things are much sadder for the existence of the Christian parochial school in 
Germany than this survey seems to say. As little as the Confession has hitherto been 
actually in force and pregnant in the pulpits and confirmation classrooms of the 
German regional churches, just as little and perhaps even less could the same be 
said of the hitherto so-called Confession schools as state elementary schools, 
although the prescribed religious pensa have hitherto had to be dealt with in them in 
accordance with the regulations. The great majority of pastors and teachers have 
hitherto done - and still do - everything in the church and in the school to tear not 
only the Lutheran confession but the Gospel in general out of the hearts of parents 
and children. With such teachers, no confessional church school, where it 
(nominally) existed, can be saved or, where it had already long since fallen away, re- 
established. 
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judge. One cannot be sufficiently astonished at the way in which the believing lay 
Christians in Germany allow themselves to be lulled again and again into the illusion 
as if there were still a confession to be saved in the official churches and schools 
over there. H-n. 

Danish and Scandinavian Mission. The "Allgemeine Missionsnachrichten" 
from Berlin writes: "The Danish Mission looks back on a hundred years of existence 
on June 17. Founded by Pastor Rénne in the South Jutland fishing village of 
Taarbaek, it was long limited to supporting the Greenland colonial church and the 
Basel Gold Coast Mission. Lic. Fenger's attempt to take over the old Trankebar 
Mission failed; it was transferred to Leipzig. Under Dr. Calkar a mission school was 
founded in Copenhagen in 1862, and independent work was begun in India, followed 
in 1895 by work in Manchuria. The "Danish Missionary Gazette" has appeared 
weekly since January 1, 12 pages strong, in Latin, no longer as before in German 
script. The income, which already exceeded one million crowns in 1919, amounted 
to nearly 1,800,000 crowns last year. - The income of the Scandinavian mission 
societies has increased considerably during the war years. All the Swedish societies 
had an income of 1,730,000 crowns in 1914, and over 4 million crowns in 1919. The 
Norwegian Mission collected nearly 1 million kroner in 1914, but 2, 113,000 kroner 
in 1919. All thirteen Norwegian societies had a revenue of 2, 722,000 kroner in 1919. 
The income of the Danish mission increased from 495,000 to 1,800,000 kroner 
during the years 1914 to 1920. Denmark raised a total of 2,300,000 kroner for the 
mission in 1918. The income of the Danish missionary societies increased four to 
five times from 1914 to 1920: from 374,000 to 1,900,000 Finnish marks. " 

F.B. 

Closure of German schools in Moravia. The Associated Press reports: "Since 
Moravia was annexed to the Czechoslovak Republic, no fewer than 19 German 
citizen schools and 117 German elementary schools with a total of 563 classes have 
been closed. In order to make the significance of this figure more comprehensible to 
the foreigner, it must be mentioned that every fifth German class has been dissolved 
by the State. In the German kindergarten system, which was the pride of German 
Moravia, a loss of 70 kindergartens, or 38 per cent of the existing number, has been 
recorded since the overthrow. That new school throttling is being prepared is evident 
from the fact that some district commissioners are issuing requests to the German 
school administrators to immediately notify them of the exact number of pupils in the 
closed German-speaking area and in certain German border towns." 

Hungary. From Budapest it was reported: ''Fox-trot'', "one-step" and "jazz" 
music have been banned from the dance halls of Hungary by order of the Minister 
of the Interior, who considers that these dances are a sign of decay and detrimental 
to the younger generation. The dance teachers have been officially requested to 
revive the old Hungarian dances instead, which are falling into oblivion. 
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The reconciliation of man with God. 
(Continued.) 


God has reconciled the world to Himself through Christ. 


There is a reconciliation of all men with God. Of course, this is a reconciliation 
that no man has thought of. Even the great spirits among men, the rulers of this 
world, have not known it, as St. Paul says in 1 Corinthians 2. We know of this 
reconciliation only through God's revealed Word. From God's Word we learn: God 
made His eternal, only-begotten Son man, and by His doing and suffering reconciled 
the whole world to Himself. The Scriptures clearly testify to this fact. This fact is the 
very content of all Scripture. Thus we read 2 Cor. 5:19-21: "God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their sins unto them, and hath 
established among us the word of reconciliation. We are therefore ambassadors in 
Christ's stead, for God admonishes through us. We therefore beseech you in Christ's 
stead: Be reconciled to God. For God made him who knew no sin to be sin for us, 
that we might have in him the righteousness that is before God." 

Let us consider what is said in these words. It says, "God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself." God is the agent here, not men. It was not men 
who were reconciled to God, but God reconciled men to Himself, without men asking 
Him to do so, or even knowing it. A wonderful action of God's love confronts us here. 
Because men needed reconciliation, but could not bring about this reconciliation, 
God, in his divine love for us lost sinners and in his divine compassion for us poor 
men, took the reconciliations into his own hands and brought them about. But how 
did God 
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did this? By a most wonderful event. It is said, "God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself." In Christ God accomplished the reconciliation of the world to 
Himself. God sent his Son into the world by making him man from the Virgin Mary. 
By him he has fulfilled his law given to men, and by him he has caused to be paid 
the penalty which men deserved by their transgression of the law. In this wonderful 
way God in Christ reconciled the world to Himself. Gal. 4:4, 5: "God sent his Son, 
born of a woman, under the law, to redeem those who were under the law, that we 
might receive adoption." Rom. 5, 10: "We are reconciled to God through the death 
of His Son." Gal. 3, 13: "Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being a 
curse for us." 

And further on 2 Cor. 5 says in what this reconciliation consists. It does not 
consist in the fact that men have changed their mind against God, as the words have 
been wrongly interpreted. Men knew nothing of this reconciliation. No, the 
reconciliation consists in the fact that God in Christ, or for Christ's sake, changed his 
mind toward men. It is said, "God imputed not their sins unto them [men]." Men had 
sin and had thereby earned God's wrath, and men could not avert that wrath with all 
that they were and did. But for Christ's sake God does not impute these sins of theirs 
to men, that is, he forgives their sins, looks upon men as if they had not sinned at 
all. God has blotted out the sins of men from his debt-book, has substituted grace 
for wrath in his heart. The objection raised here, that there can be no change of mind 
in the eternal, unchangeable God, is human cleverness. To be sure, God is the 
eternal and unchanging One (Ps. 102:28). But it is also true that we human beings 
cannot have any conceptions of the eternal and unchangeable God, because we 
human beings are bound in our conceptions to the succession and coexistence in 
time and space. Therefore God has condescended to our human imaginations, and 
in His Word He sets apart for us that which is perfectly one with Him in His divine 
majesty. The Scriptures lead us to think of God's wrath and grace thus: God began 
to be angry when men sinned, and God ceased to be angry with sinners, not 
imputing sins to them, when Christ lived, suffered, and died for men (Rom. 5:18, 10). 

And this reconciliation is quite perfect. It applies, first of all, to all that is sin. It 
says, "He imputed not their sins unto them." So everything that is sin, transgression 
of the 
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The law of God is: our attitude turned away from God, our evil condition, the evil 
thoughts, desires and impulses of our heart, our evil words, our evil works - all this 
God did not impute to the world, to men; he regarded it as if it had not happened and 
removed it from his register of guilt. The Papist doctrine that Christ only paid enough 
for original sin, not also paid in full for real sin, is contrary to Scripture. But in another 
respect the atonement is a quite perfect one. It is said, "God imputed not their sins 
unto them." "To them," that is, to the world, to the whole world of men. The 
reconciliation is perfect when we see from the mind of God: in God's heart 
forgiveness of sin has taken the place of imputation of sin, grace has taken the place 
of wrath. But the reconciliation is also complete when we look at the outward 
extension. It extends over the whole human world. The Calvinistic doctrine that God 
has reconciled only a portion of men to Himself is contrary to Scripture. We have no 
right to limit the term "world" and understand by it only the "elect." Moreover, 1 John 
2:2 explicitly says: "Christ is the propitiation not only for our sins, but also for the 
whole world." 

But one more circumstance is very important. This reconciliation is behind us; 
it has happened; it is an accomplished fact. "God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself." These words refer to the time when the Son of God lived and died on 
earth. Back when Christ lived, suffered, and died on earth, now nearly 1900 years 
ago, God reconciled the world to Himself. At that time, when God raised Christ from 
the dead, He absolved the world of its guilt of sin, He declared that He no longer had 
anything against the world of sin. For this is how the apostle Rom. 4:25 juxtaposes 
the death and resurrection of Christ: "He was given up for our sins, and raised up for 
our righteousness." 

And further: This wonderful fact that God reconciled the world to Himself, God 
did not keep to Himself, locked in His heart, but God now makes this fact known to 
the world through the word of reconciliation, through the gospel. This continues in 
the words: "God has established among us the word of reconciliation", of the 
reconciliation which is not to take place in the future, when men will change, repent 
and believe, but which has taken place. According to the Scriptures, we call this 
message of reconciliation that has taken place gospel, good news. That is why 
Apost. 20, 24 the gospel is called "the gospel of the grace of God", Eph. 6, 15 "the 
gospel of peace", and that is why the preachers of the gospel are called people with 
beautiful feet who preach peace, Rom. 10, 15. Just as the angels sang the text at 
Christmas: "Peace on the earth". 
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Earth!" - Not only the papists, but also most of the so-called Protestants of our time, 
grossly pervert the word of reconciliation. For they represent the matter as if men, 
by their repentance or even by faith, must first reconcile God completely. No! God is 
reconciled to the world, and the world is reconciled to God before all change that 
takes place in men, before all inner transformation, even before repentance and 
before faith. - The Christian Church, to be sure, has also to reveal the wrath of God 
against the sin of men by the preaching of the law, in order to convince men of their 
guilt. But the real message which the Christian church has to bring to the world is 
that through Christ the wrath of God against sins has been abolished. This fact the 
Christian church is to make known to the world, and to call, provoke, and entice to 
faith in it, as it goes on to say, "We are therefore ambassadors in Christ's stead; for 
God admonisheth by us. So now we ask in Christ's stead: Be reconciled to God!" 
There is no longer any room at all for the doctrine that men must still make good or 
blot out their sins before God by their own doing. For the apostle concludes 2 Cor. 
5:21 thus: "For God hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might 
be made righteousness in him, which is before God." 

The fact of the propitiation of the whole world through Christ is also taught in 
all the passages of Scripture where it is said that Christ presented Himself as an 
atoning sacrifice for the world. Eph. 5, 2: "Christ loved us, and offered himself for us 
a gift and a sacrifice, a sweet savour unto God." According to Hebr. 7, 27, Christ 
offered a sacrifice to God for the people's sin, but "this he did once, when he offered 
himself." Heb. 9:12: "Christ by his own blood entered once into the holy things, and 
contrived an everlasting redemption." The passage in Hebrews distinguishes 
between Christ and the priests of the Old Testament. The priests of the Old 
Testament, because they themselves were sinners, offered animals prescribed by 
God as sacrifices. But Christ differs from the priests of the Old Testament in that He 
does not present animals, but Himself, in His own blood, to God as an sacrificer, and 
that for the sins of the whole world. All is summed up John 1:29: "Behold, this is the 
Lamb of God, which bareth the sin of the world." 

This is the fact of the reconciliation of the whole human world through Christ. 
On the basis of this fact, every man in the whole world, including each one of us, 
can and should be certain that he is already reconciled to God through Christ. There 
are many lies in the world, and occasionally the question has been raised as to which 
is the greatest lie. The greatest lie that comes out of this earth is the one that 
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The only way in which God's wrath is spoken and can be spoken is when someone 
tells me that | am not reconciled to God through Christ's blood. It is sad enough that 
the devil has led utts into sin and brought about God's judgment of wrath upon us. 
But now we do not want to do the devil the favor of believing the lie that we are not 
reconciled to God through Christ. Especially the Romans come here with a whole 
series of objections. They are very interested in the fact that no one believes that he 
is reconciled to God through Christ. That would spoil the whole fair for them. They 
call it "impertinence" if any man should think that God is perfectly gracious to him for 
Christ's sake. They interject, 1. "Your name is not in the Bible. You would have to 
have a special revelation from God if you were to hold for certain that you were 
reconciled to God." Answer: in the Scriptures we have the necessary revelation from 
God. The word "world" is the divine revelation. This revelation is more sure and 
certain than if my name were in the Bible. If it depended on my name being 
mentioned in the Scriptures, | would first have to search out my name among many 
names; and since many people have the same name, | could not be sure in the end 
whether | or a namesake was meant. Luther says to Joh. 1,29: You are a piece of 
the world, consequently you are reconciled to God, because Christ is the Lamb of 
God, who bore the sin of the world. - Romans interject, 2. "Thou knowest not whether 
thy repentance be deep enough." To this it is to be said, Where is it written that God 
forgives sin for the sake of man's repentance? God is already perfectly reconciled 
to us before our repentance for Christ's sake. Of course, repentance must precede 
faith. But the forgiveness of sins does not stand on our repentance, but on the perfect 
atoning work of Christ alone. - What the Romans still teach of a necessary 
confession before the "priest" and of satisfactions which the priest may determine, 
is contrary to God's Word, devised in the interest of priestly rule, for the bondage of 
souls and dishonor to Christ. All necessary satisfaction for sin has been made by 
Christ once for all. 


More detailed description of the divine method of hairdrying. 


In the Christian church, the term "vicarious satisfaction" was used to describe 
the reconciliation of the world with God. Luther also uses this expression. In his 
"Christian Question Pieces" he answers the question: "Why should we remember 
Christ's death and proclaim it?": "That we may learn to believe that no creature has 
been able to do enough for our sins except Christ, true God and man." 
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And the following question is: "What then moved Christ to die for your sins and to do 
enough for them?" This "substitutionary satisfaction" is not accepted, especially in 
our time. War has been declared on this expression. To be sure, the expression is 
not found in Scripture. But the thing signified by the expression is the teaching of 
Scripture. The sense of the expression is that Christ vicariously (in the place of men) 
rendered to God, who was enraged at the sins of men, that by which God's wrath 
against men is turned into grace against men. All these thoughts are clearly 
expressed in Scripture. We must hold on the basis of Scripture: 

1. There is in God an inviolable holiness and justice, according to which he 
demands of all men and of every individual man perfect conformity to his law, and is 
angry with transgressors to the extent that he eternally rejects them from his 
presence, that is, eternally condemns them. God has prescribed to all his creatures 
the courses in which they are to move. The sun, moon, and stars do not walk in 
arbitrary courses, but in the courses which God has prescribed for them. If a star is 
hurled out of its orbit, it perishes. Now man is a very special creature of God. He is a 
rational creature, a personality or moral being. Man has thoughts, words, and works. 
So God has also given man a special law by which he is to abide. Man cannot think, 
speak, or do as he pleases. Rather, God has prescribed for him how his heart should 
relate to God and how his thoughts, words, and works should be. Christ summarizes 
the sum of the law given to man in Matth. 22: "You shall love God, your Lord, with all 
your heart. . . and thy neighbor as thyself." If man does not do this, it is quite appalling. 
If a star is hurled out of its orbit and must perish, it is a moderate pity, because the 
whole edifice of the world will collapse at the Last Day anyway. But man is created 
for eternity, and when he is hurled out of his orbit, that is, does not keep completely 
to God's law, then he lives on, but as one eternally cast out from God's face. And that 
is for him a state of the very greatest agony. Man can only be happy in communion 
with his God, his creator. If he must live banished from God's presence, he is outside 
his element of life, in a state like a fish which, being drawn out of the water and cast 
upon the land, writhes in convulsions. Gal. 3:10, the Holy Spirit speaks through the 
apostle Paul the fearful word: "Cursed be every man that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law, that he do them!" From this follows for men, 
because they have all become transgressors, a he- 
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terrible situation: they are called children of wrath (Eph. 2), all the world is guilty of 
God (Rom. 8, 19). And this terrible situation reaches into eternity, as we already saw. 
Christ speaks of the worm that dieth not, and of the fire that is not quenched, Mark 
9, and of the utter darkness where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, Matt. 8. 
Yea, thus speaks the Son of God Himself of the demanding and punishing holiness 
and righteousness of God. What is to become of it now? Shall the whole human race 
end thus? No! Now comes salvation, and that in a way that no man has thought of, 
nor could think of. And this is the second thought contained in the expression 
"vicarious satisfaction." 

2. How does salvation come to men? Not in such a way that God would 
simply have made a line through the demand of his justice and through his judgment 
of punishment. No, not so! Salvation comes in the way that God made his incarnate 
Son our, man's, substitute before his forum. Christ does what we ought to have done, 
and suffers what we ought to have suffered. This is found in many passages of 
Scripture. Gal. 4:4, 5: "God sent his Son, born of a woman, and put under the law." 
Gal. 3, 13: "Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being a curse for us." 
1 Cor. 15, 3: "Christ died for our sins." 2 Cor. 5, 14: One died for all. 1 Pet. 3, 18: 
Christ suffered for our sins, the just for the unjust. - Christians speak of their "dear 
Savior." And truly their Saviour is a "dear Saviour"! Let us compare our Saviour with 
other so-called founders of religion who have beguiled and still beguile people. 
Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed, the Pope, the Unitarians, and all the teachers of 
works lay burdens on men. They all instruct man that he must reconcile God by his 
own doing. They lay upon men a burden which neither they nor any man can bear. 
Christ, on the other hand, attacked the matter differently: he does not lay upon men 
the least burden, does not make the least demand for the attainment of blessedness, 
but has taken the whole burden from men and laid it upon his own shoulders. He 
took upon Himself the law given to men, to fulfill it in the place of men in a life of 
thirty-three years. He took upon Himself the full force of the divine wrath, the 
punishment which men had forfeited by their transgression of the law, in order to pay 
for it by His own suffering and death. 

3. Because Christ, with his action and suffering, has taken the place of men, 
the whole world of men has been reconciled to God. God is satisfied through Christ's 
work. God's holiness and justice have been satisfied. God now no longer imputes to 
men their sins. God has made his forgiveness... 
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He abolishes the sentence of condemnation against men. He justifies them for the 
work of Christ, as if they had fulfilled the whole law and never transgressed a 
commandment. For the remission of sins the gospel is preached in the world. This is 
also the meaning of baptism; it is for the remission of sins, Acts 2:38. 2:38; and what 
is the meaning of Holy Communion but that we are assured of our Saviour by the 
presentation of the body and blood? The debt is paid in full? So also are the clear 
and precious words of God, Rom. 5:18: "By one," namely, Christ's, "righteousness is 
justification of life come upon all men." Rom. 5, 10: "We are reconciled to God 
through the death of His Son." Rom. 4, 25: "Christ was passed away for our sins, 
and was raised for our righteousness." 

This is the scriptural doctrine of reconciliation through the substitutionary 
satisfaction of Christ. The concept of substitutionary satisfaction, as Luther and our 
theologians use it, is perfectly grounded in Scripture. 


The human critique of the divine method of reconciliation. 


We now come to an exceedingly sad chapter, the saddest chapter in the 
history of mankind. Humans need reconciliation with God, but cannot provide it 
themselves. Out of grace and mercy, God has reconciled men to himself through the 
action and suffering of his Son (satisfactio vicaria). And now men are not satisfied 
with this reconciliation! They criticize the divine method of reconciliation in many 
ways. They call it unnecessary, unworthy of God, contradictory, quite unjust, 
inadequate or not covering the matter, too external or too legalistic. This criticism is 
appalling, blasphemous, even insane. But it has ever been practiced, and is still 
practiced today, not only by outspoken Unitarians like Dr. Eliot (Harvard), but also by 
so-called positive theologians, and even within such communities as call themselves 
Lutheran. Thus the Independent (L. u. W. 1916, p. 181) wrote: "The great majority of 
Christian teachers have abandoned this view" (namely, the doctrine of reconciliation 
through Christ's satisfaction) ". A generation of Christians is growing up who have 
never heard that Christ's death was an atoning sacrifice. Christianity does not require 
us to look upon Christ's death as if He had propitiated the Father, whose love needs 
no revival or encouragement. There is no need of an atonement. God is perfectly 
able to forgive out of the store (store) of his love." - This is not merely the position of 
those communities that explicitly call themselves Unitarian. In a conversation about 
the statistics of the various church communions in the United States, one Unitarian 
commented, "Don't you think that 
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We only number half a million members! We have our members in other Protestant 
churches." This is sadly true. Probably the majority of the preachers of the 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and even Presbyterians, are 
Unitarians, that is, they reject the doctrine of the atonement by Christ's satisfaction. 
They see the essence of Christianity not in believing in Christ crucified for the sins 
of the world, but in seeking to keep the commandments of God. They have the 
religion of the lodges. The lodges think they can set aside Christ crucified as the only 
Saviour, and propitiate God by their own supposed virtue. And we must not think 
that our church members are not also blown by this poisonous air. 

Lest we also be deceived, let us set before us the principal objections which 
have been urged against the atonement by Christ's satisfaction, and judge them 
according to the Scriptures. 

First objection: The atonement by Christ's doing and suffering is quite 
unnecessary. God, as the supreme judge, can forgive sin and be merciful by virtue 
of his divine authority even without Christ's satisfaction. We reply: It is futile and 
foolish to try to argue whether God can do anything when God has revealed to us in 
his Word what he wants to do and actually does. Now God says in his Word that he 
forgives sin "through the redemption that came by Christ JEsum," Rom. 3:24; that 
we are "reconciled to God by the death of his Son," Rom. 5:10; that we are 
"ransomed by the precious blood of Christ," 1 Pet. 1:18; that Christ is "the only 
Mediator between God and men," because he "gave himself for all to be redeemed," 
1 Tim. 2:6; that "Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us," Gal. 3:13. Thus the question whether God is gracious to men even 
without Christ's satisfaction is once for all removed, withdrawn from discussion, "'it 
is not an open question, but a closed question."" God points all the world to Christ. 
To him who accepts Him in faith, God is a gracious Father. He who does not accept 
Christ crucified as his Saviour, God the Father does not want to know about him 
either. "He that denieth the Son hath not the Father either," 1 John 2:23. Rudely, but 
not too rudely, Luther says, "Now God will give it thee through the humanity of 
Christ," that is, for Christ's doing and suffering, "who art thou a proud, ungrateful 
devil, that thou mayest ask why he dost not do it in another way, and without the 
way? Wilt thou set and choose his ways and measures? Thou shouldst leap for joy 
that he do it by what manner he will, but that thou mayest obtain it." (St. L. XX, 882 
f.) All who would set aside Christ's atoning sacrifice are outside the Christian Church. 
Their faith is equal to the faith of the Turks, Jews, and heathen. Luther says (XI, 
1085), "I have often said before that the. 
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Faith is not alone enough to God, but the cost" - the vicarious satisfaction - "must 
also be there. The Turk and the Jew also believe in God, but without means and 
without cost." "Now what is the koste? This the gospel indicates. . . . Christ teaches 
here that we are not lost, but have eternal life; that is, that God loved us, so that he 
tasted his own dearest child, whom he put in our misery, hell, and death, and made 
him drink it up. This is the way to be saved." Chemnitz (Harm. Ev., e. 28, p. 152): 
"Apart from Christ there is no grace and mercy of God toward sinners, and grace 
must not and cannot be thought of apart from Christ." We must hold to this also in 
the struggle against the Lodges. The lodges, after all, have many sinful things about 
them. But the main pity is that they push Christ aside as the only Saviour of sinners. 
They say that every man can be saved in his own way, by his own faith. Therefore 
no Christian community can make peace with the lodges. In so far as the Lodge 
practises religion, it is this: Men can be saved without Christ. 

Second objection: It is an unworthy conception of God to represent him as so 
angry with sinners that he could only have been reconciled by his Son's vicarious 
suffering and death. To this we say: It is a nonsensical and blasphemous exaltation 
for us men to presume to determine what is worthy or unworthy of God. What are 
worthy or unworthy ideas of God, we human beings can only learn from God's 
revealed Word. God's revelation in His Word, however, is first that God is angry with 
sinners. "God's wrath from heaven is revealed against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men," Rom. 1:18. "Cursed be every man," etc., Gal. 3:10. 
Secondly, God's revelation in His Word is: "We are reconciled to God through the 
death of His Son," Rom. 5:10. "Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, when 
He became a curse for us," Gal. 3:13. These are the right thoughts of God. He tells 
us two things in his word: 1. | am angry with the sin of men; 2. | am reconciled to 
sinners by the blood of my Son. Thank God that we may have these ideas of God! 

Third objection: In the mission of His Son and especially in the death of His 
Son, God revealed His love for mankind. Therefore, there can be no question of a 
reconciliation of the wrath of God through the death of Christ. Answer: According to 
Scripture, both the love and the wrath of God are revealed in the mission and death 
of Christ. When the Scripture says that we were reconciled to God through the death 
of His Son while we were still enemies (Rom. 5:10), it is saying that through Christ's 
death 
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the wrath of God against the sinful world has ceased or been satisfied. In the same 
fact, the love of God is revealed, because His great love moved God to satisfy His 
justice by the death of His Son, which was impossible for us men. "In this is love, ... 
that God loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins," 1 John 4:10. 

Fourth objection: It would be unjust of God to let curse and punishment come 
upon the innocent Christ in the place of guilty men. Answer: All that God does is just. 
But what God has done in this case, He tells us clearly in His Word. And this is 
twofold, first, God imputed our, man's, guilt to Christ, 2 Cor. 5:21: "God made him 
who knew of no sin to be sin for us"; and secondly, God caused the innocent Christ 
to suffer for us guilty men, 1 Pet. 3:18: "Christ suffered once for our sins, the just for 
the unjust." Thus we may be fully reassured as to the justice of the divine procedure. 
Criticism practiced measures the great God by the human yardstick. 

Here is a warning against rational proofs of the justice of the divine procedure. 
It must be admitted, of course, that even in civil life the Gedarcke of substitution is 
not unheard of. Already ancient teachers have pointed to some examples, e. g. to 
Cyrus, the last king of Athens, who, in order to save his people, gave himself up to 
death in the war with the Spartans; further to the two Deciuses, father and son, 
Roman consuls, who voluntarily consecrated themselves to death in order to save 
their fatherland; finally to Zaleukus, legislator of the Lokroians in southern Italy, who 
had his eye gouged out in place of his son. But one muh not want to prove by such 
examples the justice of the divine procedure in the penal suffering of Christ. The only 
resounding proof is, "It is written." Human reason will always raise new objections 
when Christ's vicarious penal suffering is subjected to its judgment. This is also true 
in regard to the ground that Christ voluntarily suffered death in man's stead. Some of 
our ancient dogmatists also lay too much weight on this argument. However, Christ 
was not forced, but voluntarily took the place of man. The Scriptures expressly testify 
to this, John 10:17: "Therefore doth my Father love me, that | should lay down my 
life, that | might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but | lay it down of myself." 
Who immediately the Unitarians have ready the objection that we declare unjust any 
earthly judge who, in place of a criminal condemned to death, would declare guilty 
and punish with death an innocent man voluntarily offering himself. We do not allow 
substitution in the administration of civil justice. 
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in the case of a monetary debt, but not in the case of a moral debt. We only keep 
firm ground under our feet when we appeal to God's Word alone for the 
righteousness of the divine action in the substitution of Christ. Thank God that we 
may do so! And instead of accusing God of unrighteousness, let us reverently adore 
God, and thank Him for this love, that He spared not His own innocent Son to save 
us guilty ones. Let us learn here, too, that a Christian with his faith is to abide solely 
by God's Word. 

Fifth objection: Christ did not indeed suffer what men ought to have suffered, 
and therefore one cannot speak of vicarious satisfaction. Prof. Luthardt says we must 
not speak of "mutual reckoning" in Christ's satisfaction. Prof. Frank of Erlangen 
judges that it was an "aberration" of the ancient theologians to teach that Christ 
endured the punishment which men should have suffered. Answer: According to 
Scripture, Christ did and suffered exactly what men should have done and suffered. 
According to Gal. 4:4, 5, Christ fulfilled the law given to men; Gal. 3:10, God 
pronounces a curse on every man that keepeth not the law; but v. 13 says, Christ 
became a curse for us. The account, therefore, is perfectly true according to the 
divine reckoning. - The further objection has been raised, that Christ did not suffer 
eternally, but only for a time. Even if Christ suffered for thirty-three years, thirty-three 
years is still not eternity. This is true, of course. But the Scripture brings another 
factor into the calculation: the high person of the sufferer. The blood of Jesus Christ 
is not the blood of a mere man, but the blood of the Son of God, | John 1:7; God's 
own blood, Acts 20:28. 20, 28. If he who is the Son of God suffered but for a time, 
and was now for a short time forsaken of God, it weighs as much and more than if 
all men had suffered for eternity. Thus, truly, according to divine arithmetic, the 
calculation is quite right. God looks at the high person. "His blood, the noble juice, 
hath such strength and power," etc. (Song 230, v. 9.) 

Sixth, the whole procedure of thinking God reconciled through Christ's 
vicarious satisfaction is too "juridical" and too little "ethical" (moral). So also the so- 
called "positives" among the newer theologians. When the theologian von Hofmann 
from Erlangen raised this objection against the Christian doctrine of reconciliation 
and denied the vicarious suffering of Christ, Theodosius Harnack rightly replied: "If it 
[the doctrine of reconciliation of the Lutheran confession] is to be reproached for the 
fact that with the concept of satisfaction it follows a juridical way of looking at things, 
it is too "ethical" and too "moral". 
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If the Scriptures have not made an entrance into the world reconciliation, then this 
reproach, in so far as it is justified, falls back on the Scriptures. . . The representation 
of our symbols can therefore only be removed after the concepts of God's 
righteousness and holiness, law and conscience, guilt, punishment and judgment, 
mediator, ransom, imputation have first been removed from Scripture." (The 
Confession of the Lutheran Church v. the Atonement, etc. Erl. 1857, p. 139.) So it 
really stands. According to the Scriptures, the reconciliation of the world is juridical. 
Juridical is its presupposition, namely, the demand of the law upon men (Matth. 22: 
"Thou shalt love God thy Lord") and the curse of the law which befalls the 
transgressors (Gal. 3, 10). Juridical is the subordination of Christ under the law given 
to men, because Christ was the Lord of the law for His person (Matth. 12, 8). Juridical 
is the transfer of our guilt and punishment to Christ because Christ knew of no sin (2 
Cor. 5, 21). The execution of punishment is juridical because the righteous suffered 
for the unrighteous (1 Petr. 3, 18). Thank God that up to now everything has been 
purely juridical; for now it goes on purely juridical. Now God does not reckon the sins 
of the whole human world (2 Cor. 5, 19), but justifies them (Rom. 5, 18; 4, 25), and 
so we are justified before God by faith without works of the law (Rom. 3, 28). 
Whoever wants to reject the purely juridical character of reconciliation and 
justification and instead mix the so-called "ethical character", that is, human morality, 
human correction, into the reconciliation with God, would overthrow the whole of 
Christianity and would not allow people to come to reconciliation with God. 


All critics of the atonement made by Christ refute themselves. 


If a man criticizes God, he may be sure that he - the critic - is a great fool. So 
also the criticism of the divine method of reconciliation proves foolish when we look 
at the success of human substitutes. All the substitutes employed for the redemption 
wrought by Christ are practically useless, do not put a single conscience to rest. The 
consciousness of guilt in the heart of man is a fearful reality. It is an indictment written 
in the heart by God, behind which is the full force of divine holiness and justice; 1 
Pet. 1:16: "Ye shall be holy, for | am holy." The Rocky Mountains have their existence 
by the divine omnipotence, the guilty consciousness of sinful men by the force of 
divine holiness and justice. The consciousness of guilt is not dependent on the will 
of man. Of course, after the Fall, man's conscience is clouded. 
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Not till the last day will the sense of guilt be complete, when the cry shall be heard, 
O mountains, fall upon us; and ye hills, cover us, and hide us from the face of him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb. (Luk. 23; Revel. 6; Hos. 
10.) But the book of iniquity is written even now in this life by the hand of God in the 
heart of man, and it remains there until God Himself, by effect of faith in the blood of 
Christ, blots out this book of iniquity. God must remove his sentence of condemnation 
from our conscience by substituting his sentence of justification for the sentence of 
condemnation, through the operation of faith in Christ. 

That all critics, with their human substitutes for the divine atonement, come to 
grief, let us consider a few examples. We see that such men, who all their lives denied 
and opposed the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, at last, at the hour of death, when 
their consciences awoke, took their refuge solely in the blood of Christ, that is, in the 
vicarious satisfaction of Christ. The Arminian Grotius (+ 1645), who in his life denied 
the doctrine that Christ was sufficient to divine justice in the place of men, and would 
allow Christ's death to be only an example of punishment and a deterrent 
(Governmental Theory), died on the Lutheran, that is, on the Scriptural doctrine of 
reconciliation under the pastoral care of the Lutheran theologian Joh. Quistorp, Sr. 
(+ 1648). Thus Trench reports in The Parables of Our Lord on Luk 18, 9-14. Horace 
Bush-. 
nell (t 1876), representative of the "Moral Influence Theory", dies with the words: 
"O Lord Jesus, I trust for mercy only in the shed blood that Thou didst offer on 
Calvary." Ritschl (¢ 1889), who in his life had criticized Paul Gerhardt's hymn "O 
Haupt voll.Blut und Wunden" as unworthy of God, had his son read to him on his 
deathbed the last two verses of this hymn, "Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden," etc., and, 
"Erscheine mir zum Schilde," etc. Cf. Strong, Syst. Theol. p. 739 sq. Duke George of 
Saxony (t 1539), a furious enemy of the Reformation and a fighter against Luther, 
was fond of talking of the "Wittenberg heresy pit." But his deathbed confession reads, 
" Ei, so help me, thou faithful Saviour, JEsu Christe | Have mercy on me and make 
me blessed by thy bitter suffering and death!" So it stands: all that is substituted for 
vicarious satisfaction is practically useless. Practically useless is only this: 

Christ's blood and righteousness, That is 
my ornament and robe of honour; With these 
will | stand before God, When | enter heaven. 
Everything else does not comfort, but finally drives to despair. All human action and 
all human argumentation is in vain 
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to the fact of the wrath of God. We are reconciled to God only by what Christ did and 
suffered in our place. By grace, God grant that we may hold fast to this in simple 
faith! We pray with our fathers (Song 90:8): 

At last, when the horror of death 

All knowledge of me drifts, 

So let my eyes look 

That consolation which endureth for ever: JEsu's suffering, 

cross and pain Shall be my last knowledge. 


(Conclusion follows.) 
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(Conclusion.) 


Even more than over their fornication one was indignant over the greed of the 
priesthood, which even at funerals appeared in the most disgusting way in fierce 
fights over the candles and clothes, and over the atrocious blasphemies, which so 
many Roman priests allowed themselves against God, the Madonna and the saints. 
[According to Stevenson no. 1287, blasphemy and sodomy were still considered 
quite excusable offences in Rome in 1555]. The Admiral Philip of Burgundy, who 
was at Rome for some time in the spring of 1509, most characteristically thought that 
the heathen lived more chastely and innocently than these people, who now 
prescribed the laws of religion to the Christian nations. He relates that in his presence 
even the "first cardinals" at Easter 1509, during the presentation of the relics in St. 
Peter's, allowed themselves the most indecent jokes. For nothing was sacred to 
these people but money, and what one was not even allowed to call it. But if anyone 
remembered the courtesans, and especially the Dutch, who won the priesthood in 
Rome as a reward for their labor, he used to spit. For he knew by what services they 
generally acquired the favor of those most holy and venerable persons. Erasmus, 
who was several times in Rome at the same time, expresses himself in a similar 
manner: "| have heard with my own ears the most detestable blaspohemies against 
Christ and his apostles. Many acquaintances of mine have heard priests of the Curia 
themselves at Mass utter horrendous words so loudly that bystanders could hear it." 
In the original, Erasmus' words read, "Ibidem multos novi, qui commemorabant se 
dicta horrenda audisse a quibusdam sacerdotibus aulae Pontificiae ministris idque 
in ipsa missa tam clare, ut ea vox ad multorum aures pervenerit. ... At ego Komae 
his auribus audivi abominandis blasphemiis debacchantes in Christum et in illius 
apostolos idque multis mecum audientibus et quidem 
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impune..... Ego, cum essem Romae, non omnes reperi aeque sincere credentes." 
(Opp. 1, 1382; Boehmer, 111.) 

The insolence of the blasphemers already proves that this was not merely an 
evil habit, as is still the case today in some regions of Tuscany, but an expression of 
frivolous unbelief. Erasmus seriously claims that he encountered pronounced 
unbelief in Rome, and an unnamed courtesan from the Lower Rhine declares the 
Curia to be a school of decided unbelief and Epicureanism. Besides this, the clergy 
also paid extensive homage to magic and all sorts of other wild superstitions. 
Astrology was almost fashionable. It counted among its adepts even the pope and 
some of the cardinals. Scribonio, the astrologer of the otherwise so thrifty Julius, 
finally received an income of 12,000 ducats from ecclesiastical benefices, and his 
colleagues who served Cardinal Farnese were, later at least, even more richly 
rewarded with benefices. 

As with public morality, so also with public security it was not exactly ideally 
ordered. Although the capitano bargello of the pope Niccolo de Fieschi, as Luther 
also praises, kept an excellent hard regiment and the conditions were incomparably 
better than under Innocent VIII, murder and robbery still occurred. For the number of 
beggars and vagrants was astonishingly great. The former "worked" especially in the 
churches, and were so bold and importunate that they sometimes even molested the 
priests at Mass and the canonical prayers of the hours. 

That church and religious life had flourished in Rome at that time, one would 
not expect from the outset after all this. But the reality surpassed all fears. The 
number of clergy was very great, but the services were incredibly neglected. Some 
of the old collegiate and collegiate churches had been given into commenda or were 
otherwise so neglected that there was no longer a collegiate house order in them. 
Therefore, not even in the old famous patriarchal churches, such as S. Maria 
Maggiore, S. Giovanni in the Lateran, S. Pietro, a regular high mass took place on 
Sundays. Even the choir service was no longer held according to the statutes, since 
many of the canons and canons simply shirked this obligation. The sacrament was 
not properly administered everywhere, even during Easter, and preaching was only 
done during Advent and Lent, and even then only by the mendicant monks. The fact 
that a worldly priest ascended the pulpit was still something so unheard of in 1538 
that the whole city was moved by it when the Jesuits began to preach. 

Worse was that "very many priests", as Pope Paul HI. explained, "did not know 
how to say Mass - quamplures presbyteri legere nesciunt missas"'. 
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"legere" must literally be thought of the art of reading; for Saftrow also testifies: "In 
the templum Ludovici | saw [1546] a priest holding a mass at the altar and heard 
that he could not read properly, which is quite common among monks and psaffes in 
Italia." 

In addition, even in St. Peter's the services were so unedifying and undignified, 
to the annoyance of the strangers. For since the clergy had no interest in the cultus, 
they took no pains to make the service solemn, and let the sacred utensils, vessels, 
vestments, and paraments fall into disrepair, and in part, because they preferred to 
use the income from the factories for themselves, they even let the ecclesiastical 
buildings fall into disrepair. After this it is not surprising that even the old ordinances 
concerning the clerical conduct of life were grossly disregarded. Most of the clergy 
were ashamed to wear the clerical garb and tonsure. "They preferred to be thought 
of as worldly men rather than clergymen." Equally forgotten was the obligation to pray 
the breviary, the commandment to say Mass daily, to confess and communicate 
regularly, and to observe the fast days of the Church. Many sought to avoid these 
unpleasant burdens from the outset by postponing, if possible, ordination to the 
priesthood, with or without papal dispensation. 

However, the most striking symptom of the low state of ecclesiastical life was 
the decline of the monastic institutes. Of the famous twenty Benedictine monasteries 
of the city, very few were left, and these few and those added later were partly, like 
San Lorenzo fuori le mura, San Saba, Trefontane, in commendation, partly, like the 
pilgrim church of S. Sebastiano on the Via Appia, completely or almost completely 
abandoned. More strongly occupied were apparently only the chief monastery of the 
Olivetans, S. Francesca Romana, and S. Paolo fuori le mura, which since 1426 had 
belonged to the monks of the Congregation of St. Justina. Better had the old rich 
women's convents weathered the storms of the centuries. But it was probably not 
much more monastic in them than in the other institutions of this kind in Italy, which 
Contarini briefly characterizes as houses of pleasure, for otherwise they would not 
have been almost all closed or abolished after the Tridentinum. More respected and 
numerous in the Eternal City were the convents of the mendicant orders and the other 
monastic associations that had arisen since the High Middle Ages. The Franciscans, 
the Dominicans and the Hieronymites were particularly well represented. But also the 
Augustinian Hermits had two larger male convents and several smaller female 
monasteries. Their principal convent, S. Agostino, always numbered forty heads 
according to the statutes, and the convent of S. Maria del Popolo, belonging to the 
Lombard congregation, was even larger. For it enjoyed the very special favor of the 
popes of the houses of Riario and Rovere. 
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That even the Frati were no longer on the level is already proven by the many 
attempts at reform that were initiated by the orders themselves. But at least they still 
did something for the general public: they heard confessions and they preached. Of 
course, even in the pulpit, as the example of the most famous Roman preacher of 
those days, the otherwise so excellent Egidio Canisio, shows, they often gave in to 
the spirit of the times beyond measure. And yet even among them there was no lack 
of very questionable existences. Suffice it to recall the well-known jester of Leo X, 
the Franciscan Fra Mariano, who even at that time in Rome gave the best of his 
incredible jokes, even in the company of prostitutes. If, as far as we know, monks 
who still belonged to their order were allowed to do such things with impunity, what 
could be expected of the numerous apostates who, under some pretext, had allowed 
themselves to be dispensed from the Rule and were also loitering in droves in the 
Eternal City at that time? [As late as 1558, about a hundred "wandering monks" were 
arrested in Rome during a nocturnal raid on August 22. By September 3, more than 
two hundred such men of honor were in police custody. Pastor 6, p. 477.] 

These conditions at the suburb and forum of the Catholic world prove better 
than all the complaints of contemporaries the incredible way in which the pope and 
the cardinals neglected their ecclesiastical and religious duties. Indeed, the only 
ecclesiastical "duty" which they all took quite seriously was the financial business 
which could be done with benefices, indulgences, legitimation of illegitimates, 
dispensations, and graces of all kinds. For to these transactions they owed, not least, 
the immense wealth of which they all enjoyed. The Venetian ambassador Domenico 
Trevisano calculated in April 1510 the total income of the cardinals (there were, at 
the end of 1510, beginning of 1511, 33 cardinals; the majority, 17, were creatures of 
Alexander VI) at about 550,000 ducats; this would amount to about 18,000 ducats 
per person. But some notoriously drew more. Sisto Gara della Rovere, for example, 
is estimated at 30,000 ducats, Leonardo Grosso della Rovere at 20,000, Galeotto 
della Rovere at 40,000 to 45,000, Luigi d'Aragona at 24,000, Sanseverino at 26,000. 
These enormous sums flowed for the most part from bishoprics, abbeys, and other 
ecclesiastical benefices which the high lords had never seen in their lives. Cardinal 
Oliviero Carafa, for example, had a bishopric in Spain which, together with a Roman 
abbey, brought him 5000 ducats a year, and an abbey in Otranto which yielded 4000 
ducats a year. Ippolito d'Este received 12,000 ducats a year from the bishopric of 
Eger in Hungary, 2000 from the abbey of Sarzana, 800 from the abbey of Pomposa 
and 800 from an abbey in Milan. In all, the income from his benefices when he died 
amounted annually to 23,700 ducats. The present monetary value of the 
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Dukatens has unfortunately not yet been established beyond doubt. [The gold value 
was 9.4 Marks. Pogatscher in "Die Kultur" (Vienna) 2, p. 469; Luschin von 
Ebengreuth, "MUnzkunde und Geldgeschafte", Munich 1904, p. 183 to 192, claim 
that today's exchange value cannot be calculated, but one can at least look at 40 to 
50 Marks, $9 to $12]. If it really amounts, as has recently been asserted, to 50 to 60 
marks, one would obtain for the average income of the cardinals 900,000 to 
1,080,000, and for the highest income indicated 2,250,000 to 2,700,000 marks. But 
these figures are still far exceeded by the corresponding figures for the papal income. 

The same source, to whom we owe the information about the total emoluments 
of the College of Cardinals, estimates in the spring of 1510 the ordinary income of 
the Pope at 200,000 ducats - 10 to 12 million marks, the extraordinary, that is, 
especially the emoluments from indulgences, ecclesiastical dispensations, and 
expenses of all kinds, at 150,000 ducats 7,500,000 to 8,000,000, making a total of 
18 to 20 million marks, "an extremely small sum for the position of the head of the 
Church," as one [Pastor, the Roman historian] has recently opined. Of this Julius 
used only 48,000 ducats = 2-1/2 to 2-3/4 million marks for his household; the rest 
was used for more important things, war, politics, fortifications and magnificent 
buildings, ancient and modern art, but never for specifically ecclesiastical and 
religious purposes and undertakings; for the external splendor ecclesiae, for which 
Julius, however, did a great deal, has nothing at all to do with the religion of JEsu 
Christi. 

One likes to praise the sacrifices that these high lords have made for art and 
science. But apart from the Pope, only three of them can be named who distinguished 
themselves in this way: Riario, Grimani and Medici. Riario protected Perugino, 
Peruzzi, and Bramante. He ordered the Madonna di Loretto from Raphael. Giovanni 
Medici, who later became Leo X, collected mainly manuscripts and antiquities, and 
avidly cultivated music on the side. Finally, Domenico Grimani had his sights set on 
acquiring a good library. Little by little he collected 8000 volumes. He was literally 
obsessed with manuscripts. He was also interested in Dutch painting. In his palace 
there was already at the time when Luther stayed in Rome a very small gallery of 
paintings by Memling, Hieronymus Bosch, Gerard of Holland, Albrecht Durer and the 
Germanized Welshman Jacobo de' Barbari. But the rest of the Reverendissimi paid 
homage to far less praiseworthy sports. Gonzaga and Cornaro were roués of the 
worst sort, who squandered the "treasure of the church" on strumpets. Jppolito 
d'Este, too, was a crude libertine, who did not shrink from the most atrocious acts of 
violence to satiate his wild lusts. And what a 
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But even the better of these gentlemen indulged in tasteless luxury! Riario, for 
example, had 400 people accompany him on horseback every time he went out, 
and the others did likewise. fln the Censimento of 1527 the following numbers are 
given for the servants of the cardinals: Farnese 366, Cefarini 275, Orsini 200, del 
Monte 200, Cibo 192, Pucci 190, Ridolfi 180, Piccolomini 180, Cupis 150, Rangoni 
150, Campegio 130, della Balle 130, Pisani 130, Armellini 130, Scaramuccio 
Trivulzio 103, Accolti 100, Enckenvoirt 100, Jacovacci 80, Cesi 80, Numalio 60, 
Cajetan 45, Egidio Canisio 35, Salviati 16, Agostino Trivulzio 40, the Pope 700; 
Summa: 3673 persons.) 

Soderini, who was considered a miser of the worst kind, slept, for example, in 
a violet-blue bed with red curtains and a pink canopy. In his dining-room were found 
12 silver plates, 12 silver bowls, 12 silver cutlery, 6 gilt silver cups, 4 silver salt- 
cellars, 2 silver bells and wash-basins, a cup of jasper inlaid with pearls and precious 
stones, a cup of chalcedony, two pens decorated with pearls, a gold perfume- 
smoking tool, a pair of spectacles with a silver case, two silver vases, a cup of jasper, 
etc. Alidosi and other cardinals, too, had a very seminin-like predilection for costly 
embroidered and garnished beds of green taffet, gold brocade, "Rosa of Bologna," 
and silk of all colors, embroidered mule blankets of red silk, gold-embroidered and 
sammetne portieres, silver shaving basins, and what such pure luxury articles were 
more. Dresses, however, the eminences sometimes possessed as many and as 
colorful as a theatrical princess [Cardinal Fieschi left the following wardrobe at his 
death: 24 sutanes of violet blue, rose, rose red, high red, sky blue, Turkish blue, 14 
violet blue, red, and rose coats and cloaks, a violet blue and a rose long riding skirt, 
a violet-blue travelling coat, 8 sky-blue and violet-blue cardinal's skirts, a violet-blue 
overskirt with white fur trimming and red sleeves, 7 priests' skirts, 3 silk mass 
vestments, etc.], and their rooms were often decorated exactly like the rooms of the 
- Imperia. At Alidosi's, for instance, one was entirely lined with gilt leather, a second 
with crimson silk, a third with costly damask, a fourth with velvet of various colours. 
That in the court order of Leo X. of 1514 the keeper of the papal elesant precedes 
the custodian of the Vatican library, marks the taste and learning of these gentlemen 
much better than the ropey praise of the hungry poets, who crawled and waved 
around them greedily like ravenous dogs. 

But whoever wishes to know them fully must observe them not only in their 
domesticity, but also at the feasts which they gave and allowed to be given, at the 
bull-fights in the square in front of the Vatican and in the Piazza Navona, which in 
the Eternal City were then 
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played at least as great a part as they do in Spain today, in the carnival processions 
and merrymaking, in which they took part quite unabashedly in masks [the carnival 
always lasted very long, in 1508, for example, for two months]. two months], at the 
theatrical performances in their palaces, to which they unashamedly chose 
sometimes the most indecent comedies and even admitted strumpets as spectators, 
and at the splendid banquets and dinners, at which they amused themselves most 
deliciously with strumpets and clowns of the calibre of Fra Mariano. Strange as it 
sounds, it is nevertheless true: strumpets and clowns and - money transactions 
interested them as a rule more than verses, antiquities and modern works of art, and 
the tailor and the cook were for them much weightier persons than Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Bramante and the humanist literati, who were wont to give their verses and 
spee to the best advantage in the villa of the supplicant Johann Goritz from the 
Pincio or in the palazzo of the great bon vivant Imperia at the Bridge of Angels. 
(Bohmer, pp. 109-118.) 

According to the unanimous opinion of all contemporaries, this was Rome 
around 1511. Luther had set out on his journey with rapturous prejudices. At the first 
sight of the city, he fell to his knees and said, "Greetings, holy Rome! But what he 
soon saw and heard with his own eyes and ears in Rome mocked his exuberant, 
pious enthusiasm. And what his verdict was then, and other more about his 
significant journey to Rome, our readers will find in the already mentioned 
September and October number of the "Lehre und Wehre" of last year. 

F.B. 
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American calendar for German Lutherans for the year 1922 after the birth of our Lord 


Jesus Christ. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 15 Cts. 

The excellent reading material of this calendar, provided by H. Weseloh, offers the following 
titles, among others: "Zum neuen Jahr" (poem). "Kein'r Sind’ im alten Jahr gedenken', Ein 
gnadenreiches Neujahr uns schenk'!" "Glorious Fruit of the Church School," "The Dead" [the 
Hieroglyphics] "Stand Out and Bear Witness to the Truth of the Scriptures," "Faithful unto Death" 
(the Lutheran Martyrs of the Baltic Lands), "Watch What You Hear" (a timely warning against 
The Ladies' Home Journal, which has repeatedly made itself the mouthpiece of unbelief), 
"Bible and Lodge," "Shall We German-Americans Give Up Our German Language?" Also quite 
timely is the more detailed article on "Our Synod from God's Great Harvest Field," which 
culminates in the reminder and admonition: To us God has given the living seed of His Word; 
therefore we should now also joyfully and abundantly provide laborers to scatter this seed 
throughout the world. As soon as the calendar is distributed, our pastors should refer to this 
article. F: B. 


Lutheran Annual 1922. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 15 cts. 
What we have said of the contents of the German calendar is also true of the reading 
matter, procured by Prof. M. S. Sommer, of this his English younger 
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Brother. In beautiful language he offers articles as interesting as they are edifying and 
useful, minor and major, as shown, for example, by the following titles, "Have You the Seeing 
Eye?" "There is Nothing Hid that shall Not he Known," "Religious Views of Great 
Scientists," '"The Last Days of Sebastian Bach," "Business Laws in Daily Use." Both 
calendars are intended first of all to be of service to our Christian houses; but they are also 
admirably suited to the first pioneer work of strangers. .SFsB- 

Proceedings of the Sixth Convention of the English District of the 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 45 cts. 

This report again bears witness to the fact that our English District also strongly supports 
the old doctrine and practice of the Missouri Synod. In the Synod speech of President Kreinheder, 
which cleverly refers in particular to the famous words in which Luther declares in Worms that he 
cannot depart from his position, we read among other things: "Shall not this splendid 
exhibition of sublime courage on the part of the 'brave monk who made the popedom 
rock' be an inspiration to us, his followers, and imbue us with a like courageous spirit to 
take our stand for the sola Scriptura, and for the doctrines and the practise based upon 
the Word? The stand which an unflinching loyalty to this fundamental principle of 
Protestant Christianity compels us to take both in matters of doctrine and practise may 
not be one to gain popular approval and elicit popular acclaim. On the contrary, the 
doctrines we preach may be pronounced antiquated, and the practise upon which we 
insist may be stigmatized as narrow and bigoted. Because we refuse to cry 'peace, peace,' 
when there is no peace, we may be branded as disturbers of the peace. Because we oppose 
the unionistic spirit of the day, which ignores soundness and purity of doctrine to bring 
about external union, we may be criticized as lacking in charity. Because we refuse to 
countenance fellowship with organizations which are antichristian in character and 
whose tenets are subversive of the Christian faith, we may be told that our Church is too 
strict and is waging a battle in which it is facing certain defeat. But all this must not 
swerve us from unbending loyalty to the principle of the supremacy of the Scriptures. 
Rather we must courageously take our stand for the truth as revealed, with the faith and 
conviction that He who blessed the lone stand of the fearless monk at Wittenberg will 
not withhold His blessing, if only we are faithful to our trust." (42 f.) The declarations of the 
Synod also correspond to these excellent words. Thus, for example, it was resolved to give a 
congregation the earnest counsel ''to show its desire to conform to the Word of God by 
passing a resolution to receive none as members of the church who are connected with 
antichristian lodges." (83.) Further we read: ''The laymen held a meeting and presented 
the following petition: ‘Resolved that this District seek to rehabilitate the Christian day- 
school.' Your Committee recommends that the convention declare itself in full accord 
with the letter and spirit of this resolution, and commend our laymen for their interest 
and zeal in the matter. - Adopted." (86.) God bless and strengthen our English brethren in their 
incalculably important work for the future! On their unbreakable fidelity in doctrine and practice 
hangs in large part the weal and woe, if not of all, then of American Lutheranism. F. B. 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the Northern Wisconsin District of the 

Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, et al. St. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo.. 23 pp. 13 Cts. 

The paper presented by Dr. P. E. Kretzmann at this district meeting: "The 46th Psalm, the 
song of protection and defense of the Lutheran Church" is only available in separate print, which 
we also briefly discuss in this number. The short synodal address refers to Luther's words at 
Worms: . . | cannot do otherwise" and remarks, among other things, "For this steadfastness of 
Luther we thank God with all our hearts. Who does not tremble at the thought that Luther instead 
of: 'So | cannot recant!' would have said: 'l recant!' Who can even imagine the terrible 
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Surely blessing has not come upon the whole world through this steadfast confession and 
adherence to God's Word! God has confessed His Word and His faithful witness. In spite of all 
the raging and blustering of the Pope and of hell, the City of God, the Church, has been restored 
and has become a refuge of salvation and blessedness to millions. For 'the word of God is God's 
wisdom, God's power, God's strength, God's might, and all things together that are God." (11, 
2269.)" At the University of Wisconsin, according to the report, there are about 700 to 800 
Lutheran students, 200 to 300 of them from the Synodical Conference, of whom 150 are under 
the pastoral care of D. Hantzschel. The report of the school committee says: "Externally our 
schools have had peace and quiet during the past two years. While in other districts and states 
many bills have been filed and in some cases passed which threaten the existence of our schools 
or yet endanger their Christian character, our Legislature has not brought about anything which 
would be injurious or dangerous to our schools. For this we want to thank God, who has so 
abundantly lavished his grace upon us, and also command him for the future. In the time of 
peace and quiet our school system has also improved in a pleasing way. The number of regular 
parochial schools has increased by three, as the pastors, out of love for Christ and his cause, 
have devoted themselves to the work and toil of the school in addition to their other official duties. 
Some pastors are now in consultation with their congregations, and intend to open a full 
parochial school next fall. -This zeal is commendable. Still other pastors should take it as an 
example. But the congregations should also, for their own sake and for the sake of the pastor, 
as soon as possible provide their school-keeping pastors with at least one teacher. Also, school 
attendance in the existing schools has not only averaged, but has consistently increased." The 
great shortage of male teachers and of female teachers with the necessary training for the 
peculiar work of a Christian parochial school is said to be "the chief injury" to the district. Adopted 
was the recommendation made by the School Committee "that the great shortage of trained 
male teachers and inadequately trained female teachers be so remedied, that we endeavor to 
send more students to our teaching institutions, especially to our teacher seminaries; further, 
that we also see to it that the female teachers who are now serving as substitutes, and will 
continue to serve in the future, are further trained. and finally, that for this purpose we establish 
in a centrally and suitably located city an institute or summer course of about three weeks in 
which women teachers may be trained or further trained, especially in religious instruction, the 
handling of Christian discipline, method, and other necessary subjects." This course is to open 
in the summer of 1922. F. B. 


The 46th Psalm. The song of protection and defence of the Lutheran Church. Paper delivered 
before the Synod of the Northern Wisconsin District, and committed to print by its 
resolution, by P. E. Kretzmann, Ph. D., B. D. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 51 pp. 25 Cts. 


This lively work places the 46th Psalm in the history of the church, unfolds its truths and 
shows how they have been fulfilled and proven at all times, especially in Luther and the Lutheran 
Church. The speaker remarks: "If, therefore, Liicke saw fit to place the composition of the hymn 
'Ein' feste Burg' between 1526 and the spring of 1528, without finding any special occasion that 
might have given the impetus for this poem during this period (L. u. W., Jan. 1921, 18), we are 
not at liberty to fix as the most probable time of its composition the tenth recurrence of the 
anniversary on which Luther once posted the Theses." That Luther especially commemorated 
this tenth recurrence of the posting of the theses, for this the speaker quotes Luther's letter of 
November 1 to Amsdorf: "It is a consolation which we oppose to the raging Satan, namely, that 
we at least have the Word of God to preserve the souls of those who believe, however much he 
may devour the bodies. Wherefore commend us to the brethren, and to thyself, that ye pray for 
us, that we may suffer the hand of the LORD valiantly, and Satan's power and wiles be removed. 
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overcome, whether by death or by life, Amen. Wittenberg, on the day of All Saints, in the 
tenth year after the indulgence came to ground, in memory of which we drink at this hour, 
consoled on both sides." (St. L. XXI a, 1028,1029.) F.B. 


How does Scripture encourage charity in the light of various sayings? Published by 
the Lutheran Charity Consistory within the Synodical Conference. Lutheran 
Deaconess Home, 2916 Fairfield Ave, Fort Wayne, Ind. 5 Cts. 


This short paper puts the matter in its proper theological light. It shows that the 
administrators of charity should have a good reputation and be full of the Holy Spirit and wisdom. 
The speaker (probably Prof. Meyer of Wauwatosa) knows what right good works are and how 
they are produced. How he treats the matter is shown by the following extracts:-"Our Christian 
charity is of a different kind [from that of the worldlings and lodges]; it rests on a very different 
foundation. Our Christianity is rooted in the belief in the greatest benefit of the world's history, 
that God in pure love, out of undeserved mercy, has redeemed us lost and condemned sinners 
through the sacrifice of His Son. This faith makes us God's children and produces in us the same 
sense. As the Father in heaven is merciful, so from his mercy enjoyed in faith we also have mercy 
excepted into our being, and have become merciful according to him. From this sense, which, 
however, still has to struggle against the innate sinful sense, flows Christian charity. This sense 
alone works, strengthens, and sustains the Holy Spirit. Where, therefore, the Holy Spirit is not, 
Christian charity cannot be rightly directed and administered." - "It is an experience that work 
which one does regularly becomes such a habit to one that eventually one does it purely 
mechanically without any special attention. In addition to this, as a result of practice and the 
greater skill thus acquired, one gradually lays more stress on form than on content. The form 
succeeds more and more easily and better, and one learns to be content with the form. The work 
alienates and flattens. Every preacher and teacher knows this from his own experience. We have 
always to watch over ourselves that we do not do preaching and catechesis purely as a craft. 
This very danger also threatens the professional practice of charity." - "If we now determine the 
importance of organized charity according to the relation in which it stands to the attainment of 
the end [beatitude], we must say that it is comparatively unimportant among other labors. 
Measured by this standard, the smallest institution, for example, which serves to train preachers 
and teachers, is more important than the largest home for epileptics." - "Now he who is inwardly 
wrong about his work, who has lost a sound judgment about his own work and its place in the 
work of the kingdom of God and about its relation to other works of the gospel, cannot do his 
work right at all. From his wrong judgment also comes wrong action. All zeal is of no avail; he 
harms the work of the church as a whole, and thereby, with natural necessity, harms his own 
work in particular, which can only flourish when it is properly integrated into the whole work, and 
when the whole flourishes. The harm may not appear at once, but it is nevertheless present and 
effective." - God-given wisdom also requires it, as the speaker shows in conclusion, that, on the 
one hand, the recipient of the beneficence may perceive that the main thing is not the relief of his 
distress, but the salvation of his soul, and, on the other hand, that in the benefactor the right 
Christian motives may be stimulated and set in operation. F.B. 


Faith-Cure. The Practise Sometimes Miscalled "Divine Healing." A study of its 
methods and an appraisal of its claims. By Th. Graebner. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 10 cts. 


"Make this life rich and beautiful, There's no hereafter, no hereafter!" "Leave heaven to the 
angels and the sparrows!" "The ethical and social good is man's chief duty." "We seek heaven 
here from earth, not in the clouds"-these are thoughts such as have now long been openly 
proclaimed by the Socialists, the Secularists, the Ethical Ge- 
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The "ecclesiastical" activity of the sects provides ever new evidence of this. And that even 
in modern Christianity this worldliness is spreading, the "ecclesiastical" activity of the sects 
provides ever new evidence. Just think of the Interchurch World Movement of last year! The 
fundamental truths that earthly life is not an end in itself but a preparation for a long eternity, and 
that the Christian Church has the one great task of snatching lost and damned sinners from hell 
and making them eternally blessed through the preaching of Christ's atonement, are being 
pushed more and more into the background. Many churches have long since ceased to see their 
real task in the preaching of the gospel of the forgiveness of sins, but in all kinds of external 
reforms which have the purpose of establishing eternal peace and an earthly paradise here on 
earth. In fact, however, the Church is giving itself away and sinking into a secular society without 
justification, without a vocation, without a task and without a message. A symptom of this worldly 
attitude is also the Faith Cure movement that is currently rampant everywhere in Christendom. 
The true happiness of these "faith healers" and their disciples is not sought in salvation from 
spiritual evils: sin, misbelief, etc., but in deliverance from sickness and bodily pain and from all 
kinds of earthly sufferings and hardships. The greatest evil to them is not guilt, the guilt of sin, 
but, say, a lame leg. The great question to them is not, How do | get rid of my sin, my evil 
conscience, how do | get a gracious God, how do | become his dear child and an heir of his 
blessedness? but: How can | escape the cross and suffering of this time and make life here from 
earth as pleasant as possible? Evidently the devil, even with the healing craze that has now 
seized Christendom, has nothing else in mind than to distract the poor lost people from the 
gospel of the Saviour of sinners, which alone can save them and make them truly happy, both 
here temporally and there eternally. ''Is not this entire healing craze," says rightly Prof. 
Grabner, ''a trick of Satan to draw away people from the way of salvation?"' The present 
pamphlet, a reprint of articles which appeared in Lutheran Witness, is therefore an exceedingly 
timely and 

should be the most widespread. F. B. 


Masonry vs. Christianity. By B. M. Holt, Fargo, N. Dak. 12 copies 15 Cts; 100: H1.00. 

This little sheet of four pages contains several quotations from the reports of the 
Freemasons, which show that the spirit of Freemasonry is not merely a non-Christian, but a 
directly anti-Christian one. Several passages may find place here. Proceedings Grand Lodge 
of Iowa, 1920: "Thoughtful, observant craftsmen have noted the tendency on the part 
of not a few zealous, well-intentioned brothers to Christianize Masonry - more 
accurately, perhaps, to inject into the body of Masonry the virus of narrow sectarian 
doctrines and dogmas. Grand Masters, Correspondents, Special Committees, and 
Grand Orators have each and all taken a hand in this work. As we sense this movement, 
it is one that should be met by instant, avowed, and unwavering opposition of Masons 
everywhere." (p. 221.) ''While the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, Their large 
professions and their little deeds, Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, Wrongs 
rule the land, and Justice sleeps." (p. 104.) -Proceedings Grand Lodge Oklahoma, 1920: 
"It would not be wise or tolerant to blend our own creed [Christianity] with Masonry, 
nor try to improve the Order by introducing any more of our creed [Christianity] into 
it, for we are not at liberty to exclude any man because of his religious belief."' (p. 222.) 
"Whether Masonry started in the 'beginning when the Word was with God and the 
Word was God,' the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost being the three principal [Masonic] 
officers, or whether it started in the Garden of Eden, or at the building of King 
Solomon's Temple, we now find it a great living organism," etc. (p. 251.) -Proceedings 
Grand Lodge of Texas, 1907: ''We have in our lodges many Jews, and one of the best 
Grand Masters Texas ever had is and was a son of Abraham."' (p. 52.) "As long as our 
lodges are the only place in which we can unitedly say there is a God 'before whom we 
should all with reverence most humbly bow,' and in which we are actually united in the 
bonds of fellowship and 
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love, so long should we keep from these parades [attending Christian Churches in 
a Masonic body] in which we pretend a unity which does not actually exist."' (p. 7.) One 
can only rejoice that the Masons are becoming more and more conscious of their anti-Christian 
position, and are also beginning to be ashamed of the untruth and hypocrisy involved in their 
taking part in Christian ground-breakings, etc. They are at the same time putting to shame some 
Christians who do not have the courage to explain to the lodges that their lodge worship is 
idolatry with which a Christian congregation cannot possibly taint itself. The following resolution 
of the St. John's congregation in Bloomsield, N. J., reported in the Atlantic Bulletin, among 
others, testifies to the struggle against the lodges in the Missouri Synod: ''Inasmuch as we, 
the members of St. John's Ev. Luth. Church of Bloomfield, have been duly instructed 
from the Word of God concerning the unchristian character of the lodgery of our day, 
it be resolved that we do hereby renounce all lodgery and adopt the following by-law 
to Article II (on membership) of our constitution: Members of lodges shall not be 
admitted to membership. Any member of the congregation joining a lodge hereafter 
shall thereby have lost all rights and privileges of membership in the congregation." In 
contrast, in the United Lutheran Church (Merger), logism seems to be rearing its head ever 
more boldly. The Lutheran Sentinel 
writes (1921, p. 47): "There are 194 (perhaps many more) pastors in the United Lutheran 
(Merger) Church who are (living) Masons." It was also recently reported that the president 
of the United Lutheran Church in Ohio was a Mason. F.B. 


Atlantic Bulletin. Formerly Witness and Scoreboard, 116 Alburtis Ave, Corona, L. 
L, N.Y. 50 cts; 25: $6.00. 


"Zeuge und Anzeiger," for a number of years a German-English paper, is now published 
in English separately as the Atlantic Bulletin unb beutffe feparat al! German Edition 
Atlantic Bulletin. The "Zeuge und Anzeiger" and especially its predecessor, the "Zeuge der 
Wahrheit" published by the blessed Fr. Sieker, have rendered no small service to Lutheran truth 
as represented by our Synod, especially in the East of our country. The paper is now in its 22nd 
year, and even its name and garb have been changed again; spirit and sentiment, however, 
have remained the same. May he be granted many more years to serve the Lutheran Church in 
the old way! ' 

Catalog: Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1921-1922. 


On 552 pages in small print this catalogue brings a list of all German and English 
publications of the Catalog: Concordia Publishing House as well as numerous other books 
and merchandise available from Concordia Publishing House. Our agent writes: "We dress 
our Catalog in cheery attire in view of our cheerful hopes for the ensuing season. In 
fact, business, as far as we see it, seems to be on the up-turn. At least, let us hope so. 
Our prices will be found very much the same as those of 1920-1921."" We know of no 
publishing house in the United States that can compete with Concordia Publishing House as 
far as price and quality of work and merchandise are concerned. The Concordia Triglotta, for 
instance, mentioned in this catalogue, bears comparison, so far as typography and decor are 
concerned, with any similar publication in the whole world, and as far as price (H10.00) is 
concerned, more is offered for it quantitatively than is now probably offered anywhere in the 
United States: 1551 pages, with more than 2523 columns, and about 1,300,000 words, or about 
1300 words for a cent! Add to this the fact that the fourth blank column makes the book as good 
as a shot through. 

F.B. 


Christmas Seals. Walther League Office, 3607 Vliet St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

P. W. Maier, secretary of the Walther League, writes us with reference to these 
Christmas Seals: "In order to provide ample funds to care for the increasing number of 
charity patients who are asking admission to the new Evangelical Lutheran Sanitarium at 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. the young people of the Walther League have taken over the campaign 
to dispose of more 
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than fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of Christmas seals. They are appealing to the 
members of our Church, requesting that these attractive stickers be used not only on 
Christmas mail, but also on Christmas parcels in place of the customary ‘fancy sticker’. 
The stamps are sold for a penny apiece and come in books of twenty-five. This year 
they are printed in an appealing shade of green, picturing the snow-covered hemlocks 
in the foreground with the white-peaked Rockies in the distance. In the center stands the 
new and magnificent pavilion, the 'monument of gratitude toward God,' which the 
young people are endeavoring to clear of all remaining indebtedness." 
F. B. 
Selection from Augustine's ''Confessiones''. Edited by A. Kurfe8. Published by B. G. 
Teubners in Leipzig. 32 pp. 10 Cts. 

Dr. KurfeB writes: "This volume, which for the first time dares to make Christian literature 
accessible to schools, is intended to illustrate the development of the greatest personality that 
Christian antiquity has produced, to whom Catholics and Protestants look up with equal respect 
- as far as this is possible in the limited space available today - in a selection from Augustine's 
self-biography, which has been compiled with Goethe's Faust. The present selection was tested 
in a reading circle established in the summer of 1919 at the Kaiserin-Augusta-Gymnafium in 
Charlottenburg." The text offered consists of selections from all ten books of the Confessiones. 
The notes below the text are limited to the linguistic, and thirst to offer just about anything that 
might cause difficulty for the average primer. Preceding this, besides a brief biography of 


Augustine, is a debate by Harnack on the Confessiones, in which he judges Augustine to have 
finally "sacrificed his free aspirations to the authority of the Church." F. B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


From the Synod. The Atlantic Bulletin reports that the Atlantic 

District has now also taken up missionary work in Vermont. Vermont was the only 
state where none of our traveling preachers had yet ministered. On October 16, 
preaching was done to 33 adults in Burlington, the largest city in the state. Work will 
also be started in Barre and Montpelier. - The Kansas district missionary treasury did 
not have to complain of lack of money last year, but "the work in the field of inner 
mission was much hindered by lack of workers. Nor could students be obtained in 
sufficient numbers to help out, so that some fields are at present unsupplied." The 
Kansas District also expressed it as its opinion "that the seminary building in St. Louis 
should be commenced not later than next spring." - Concordia College at Edmonton, 
Province of Alberta, Canada, opened on October 31. We were surprised that the 
institution was able to begin with 33 students. The number exceeds almost five times 
the number of pupils with which the first college opened in Perry County, Mo. on 
December 9, 1839. God grant grace that in the institution at Edmonton may be taught 
and learned in the same spirit which prevailed in the mother institution at Perry 
County! This sense is especially poignantly expressed in the clastic hymn which P. 
O. H. Walther eighty-two years ago. 
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years for the dedication ceremony in Perry County. The song is communicated in the 
"Lutheran" 1882, p. 165 f. The third verse reads: 


Come in, come in, Consecrate Even the wisdom of this world 
this house, O JEsu! Here all things Shall bring thee gold and incense; Let thy 
shall greet thee alone As the one praise, if it please thee, Sound here in all 
Master; Thou alone shalt be Lord here; tongues! 
All things lie at thy feet; Lord, you stand in the heart, Know what our 
desire, alone. - 


In front of our Concordia College in St. Paul, a Luther monument was unveiled on 
October 30 as a reminder that this institution, too, is to serve the course of the pure 
gospel, as it was put back on the lampstand in the world by Luther. The monument 
is a replica of the Luther statue in Worms and a gift from the Rubbert couple in 
Minneapolis. On this occasion, Praeses Pfotenhauer spoke about Luther's 
importance in the field of Christian education, and Father Képchen of St. Luke's 
Parish in New York spoke about Luther in Worms. The latter also gave a lecture with 
photographs on the history of our Synod. FP: 


The secret societies in our country. As is well known, a lively struggle was 
waged for weeks by a number of newspapers against the secret society of the Ku 
Klux Klan. A veritable flood of protests was unleashed, and Congress, too, was called 
upon to act swiftly and with all its energy to suppress this secret society. But what we 
expected from the very beginning happened. A local newspaper reports, "The 
investigation instituted by Congress against the Ku Klux Klan has been all but 
abandoned. The House committee in charge of it has decided not to take any more 
testimony. This would happily settle the matter, which was at least very unpleasant 
to a number of members of Congress. The committee hearings and testimony that 
had taken place so far were a miserable farce, especially the questioning of William 
J. Simmons, the head honcho of the secret order. On the stand he did not know how 
to tell enough of the noble, humanity-gratifying aims and aspirations of the 
organization, of the unselfish, one hundred per cent pure patriotism of its members, 
and of the lawful character of the order. . .. The Committee of Inquiry has felt induced 
to discontinue further examination of the witnesses. It is now pointed out, of course, 
that the Justice Department has initiated an independent investigation, which has not 
yet been concluded. What this means can be deduced from the course of the 
investigations initiated by Congress. The matter will undoubtedly come to nothing. It 
is openly asserted that quite a number of members of Congress are Ku Kluxers, 
indeed, even high government officials were not aloof from them. One is almost 
inclined to assume that this corresponds to the facts; for the cover-up work can hardly 
be explained otherwise." So much for the report. Whether "quite a number of 
members of Congress were Ku Kluxers," we do not know. We know, however, 
because it is admitted that the majority of the members of Congress are members of 
secret societies, namely Freemasons. It could hardly have escaped the attention of 
the investigating committee that laws against the KuKlux Klan could also be used 
against the Masons, etc. 
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The "Imperial Wizard of the Invisible Empire," W. J. Simmons, asserted from the very 
beginning that his association belonged in the same class with all other secret 
societies which were left unmolested. He said, according to a newspaper report 
available to us: "I come to answer for the Klan all the published investigations which hold 
us in the light of rowdies, terrorists, bigots, instigators of racial hatred, and grafters. It has 
been said that we are opposed to the Jew, the negro, the Catholic, that we seek to build a 
great political machine, that we have designs on the National Government. All that we ask 
is a fair report of our replies to these charges. Every one of them is false. In the first place, 
we are a duly incorporated and chartered fraternal order under the laws of Georgia. We have 
taken the name of the Ku Klux Klan in honor of those noble citizens of the first invisible 
empire who saved the South from the grip of carpetbag rule. In further perpetuation of their 
organization we wear ceremonial robes, just as your Odd-Fellow, your Mason, your Knight 
of Columbus has adopted a distinctive uniform. Our reason for being is to fill a real need of 
a society founded with Americanism as its guiding creed. In order to secure full-blooded 
citizens, we require that a man be a native-born Christian, owing no allegiance to any foreign 
political or spiritual ruler. Haven't we the right to make such a stipulation? If men do not care 
to conform to these requirements, let them stay out of the Klan. The Masons have certain 
tules of admission, so have the Knights of Columbus, so has every standard fraternal order. 
Why should we be attacked and branded as un-American merely because we choose to set 
such requirements? Has any one the authority to say that we shall throw our membership 
open to all men? Why don't the men who are talking against us attack the Masons for barring 
Jews or the Knights of Columbus for setting up a bar against Protestants?" This 
argumentatio ad bominem is difficult to refute. 
F.P. 

Neo-Malthusianism once again. From New York it is reported under October 
20: "The problem of birth control will assume national importance by the visit of Dr. 
Marie C. Stopes of London to New York. The head of the Birth Control Cult of the 
World will arrive in New York next week, will deliver a lecture there on October 27, 
and will return two days later. The invitation to the advocate of. Birth Control has 
gone out from the Voluntary Parenthood League, of which Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett 
is director. Should the Doctor's visit prove a success, constructive birth control clinics 
are to be established throughout the United States, provided, of course, that the 
authorities do not prohibit them. The meeting at which the guest from London will 
speak will be held under the chairmanship of Norman Hapgood. The promoters of 
the birth control movement are named as: Escort Burge, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Mrs. W. J. Irwin, the writer Theodore Dreiser, Mrs. Henry Billard, Albert De Silver, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, Mrs. Wallace Irwin, Mrs. Harold Stanton Blatch and many 
others. The peculiar thing about the Voluntary Parenthood League is the fact that the 
majority of its members are childless." Compared with these broads (and their like- 
minded men), the poor fallen girls who land in New York without husbands, and are 
therefore rejected, are veritable saints. F. P. 
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Warning about "jazz music". Well known are Luther's praises of 

music. He says: "Experience testifies that it is music alone which, according to the 
word of God, should rightly be praised as the mistress and regent of human heart 
movements." (St. L. XIV, 429 f.) Of course Luther meant good music. He, too, 
already knew music to corrupt and debauch man. He says that music "in the course 
of time, like everything, has been put in the service of opulence and 
voluptuousness." (IV, 343.) This is eminently true of our time. One's heart aches 
when one walks through the streets in the evening and hears the music that 
resounds from the majority of houses by means of the phonograph. The newspapers 
recently carried the following pronouncement by Creatore: ''Modern jazz music is 
worse than whisky; it is the music for barbarians; it is not good for the tired 
business man nor for anybody else; it will make pessimists out of optimists, 
and the women of America, who abolished whisky, wine, and beer, should 
abolish jazz, too, for it is worse and more harmful in its effects than drinking." 
The Rerifet goes on to say, ''Thus spake Creatore, noted bandmaster, in an 
address on ‘Music and the Tired Business Man,' at the monthly luncheon of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Hotel Statler in St. Louis. 'The harsh discords 
have a tendency to transform cultured and refined people into temporary 
barbarians,' he continued, advocating a return to the 'real music,' such as the 
old masters conferred upon a suffering world." Christians, too, should be well- 
advised concerning the character of the music which comes to be used in their 
homes. F. P. 


m._ . Abroad. 

Germany. A weak celebration of Revolution Day in Berlin is reported to the 
American press from Berlin on November 10: "The third anniversary of the German 
Revolution, or the establishment of the Republic, was not particularly celebrated in 
Berlin on Wednesday. The original plan to stop work for the whole day was finally 
abandoned, and it was decided instead that a ten-minute break should be taken in 
all shops; the underground railway also stopped traffic for five minutes. Some 
government buildings were closed; isolated groups marched with red flags to the 
Lustgarten, where they listened to speeches. By contrast, there were no processions 
or mass meetings of any kind. Discussions of the day in the press, so far as they 
appeared at all, were kept very colorless." An enthusiastic celebration of Revolution 
Day would also have stood in too glaring contrast to reality. From the socialist camp 
itself there is no lack of confessions that the revolution has not brought the expected 
"freedom" but the very opposite. The harsh reality proclaims too powerfully the fact 
that the revolution against its own existing governments has resulted in foreign 
domination, whereby the German people have become "Israel in Egypt" in their own 
country. For decades the Socialist Party had been successfully propagandizing by 
pointing out the financial burden which a strong army would place on the people. 
Recently a Socialist leader, who for a time was a member of the Socialist Cabinet, 
declared that the foreign occupation troops would cost the German people more 
than the German army. 
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than the former army and navy. Thus even in the Socialist camp the realization 
seems to be dawning that the revolution was a very unfortunate prank. One 
"eminent" Socialist even guessed a few months ago that in the not too distant future 
the Socialist party would be the most hated party in Germany. F. P. 

England. The leader of the Sinn Feiners in Ireland has sent a "message" to 
the Pope which sounds almost like a threat. From Dublin, October 21, it is reported: 
"Eamonn de Valera, leader of the Sinn Feiners, sent a message to Pope Benedict 
from Dublin on Thursday, drawing attention to the exchange of despatches between 
the Pope and King George on Wednesday, and declaring that 'the people of Ireland 
have every confidence that the Pope will not be misled by King George's telegram 
into believing that Ireland is the bone of contention, and that Ireland owes allegiance 
to the British King. The independence of Ireland has been proclaimed by the legally 
elected representatives of the Irish people, and ratified by subsequent plebiscites. 
The quarrel between Ireland and Great Britain has arisen because the rulers of Great 
Britain seek to impose their will on Ireland and to deprive the Irish people of their 
liberty by brute force." The Pope is in a difficult position. He doesn't want to mess 
with either the Irish or England. If he sides with England, a "LosVon-Rome" may be 
brewing in Ireland, as is reported from Slavic states. If he sides with lreland, England 
may rescind her recently established legation to the Vatican, to which the Pope has 
referred with such great satisfaction. As for the revolution in Ireland, it is, like all 
revolution, a sin against God's unbreakable order, Rom. 13:1 ff. Nor will any good 
come of it to Ireland. On the other hand, the revolution is a punishment for England's 
foul play. England, together with others, gave out the slogan that she would go to 
war for the freedom of the small nations. According to this, England should have 
released Ireland and, if necessary, asked her to accept her freedom. Instead of this, 
the English Prime Minister declared that England could not release Ireland, because 
this would endanger England's world domination. F. P. 

What one sins with, one is punished with. The New York Herald has the 
following special dispatch sent to it from Paris: "The mutual admiration which was 
particularly prominent in the relations between Georges Clemenceau and Dr. 
Wellington Koo, the Chinese Ambassador to Great Britain, has at last found its 
explanation through ethnologists. They maintain that the 'Tiger's' Mongol features 
derive from the fact that Attila's Tartar descendants had indeed penetrated as far as 
the present French department of Vendée, whence the Clemenceau family originally 
came. One of Attila's hordes went west, as historians report, in search of gold 
treasures, which sailors who had reached the Spanish coast knew to tell about. 
When they reached the region which is the original home of Clemenceau, they gave 
up the hope of finding the riches they sought, and settled there, attracted by the 
beauty of the French natives, to become peaceful agriculturists. 
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..to become... Of course they married Vendée girls, or at least formed alliances with 
them. This assertion is fully sustained by the fact that those who can trace their 
pedigree through the centuries to the same region have distinctly Oriental features. 
Monsieur Clemenceau possesses a dozen doubles, who are always taken by 
strangers for the Expremier, and saluted as such." 

Australia. The organ of our Australian sister synod, The Australian 
Lutheran, brings the news that at the end of this year fifteen students will complete 
their theological studies at Concordia College in Adelaide and enter the service of 
the church. We share the joy of our brethren expressed in the words, "At the end of 
the year 15 young men will be available for active service. How eagerly some of our 
parishes are looking forward to having the vacant pastorate in their midst filled again! 
And how grateful we all should be that we have our Concordia in Adelaide, wherefrom 
we may draw new workers for the Lord's vineyard! Fifteen young men will be available. 
We dare to prophesy that there will be more calls than candidates." This joyful news 
is followed, in the same number of the paper, by a heart-stirring appeal to the 
congregations to send pupils in increased numbers to the Adelaide Institution for the 
coming school year. The appeal concludes with the words: "There are yet six months 
before the new class will be enrolled. You have ample time to persuade your son to take 
up the work in the Lord's vineyard. Remember, 'The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.'"' God grant that this appeal of our brethren in Australia may have 
the same success which we in America owe this year to the grace of God in regard 
to the increased frequency of our teaching institutions! F. P. 

Automobiles and the Preaching of the Gospel. Under this heading we read in 
the Australian Lutheran: "Preachers of the Gospel should go about their business at once; 
they should go forth as men in haste who have not a minute to lose. The preaching of the 
Gospel is a most important business; in fact, it is the most urgent business of all. However 
important the business of merchants or doctors may be, the Lord's business is more important, 
more urgent by far. No time is to be lost in its execution. Doctors and merchants, however, 
could not possibly get on in the modem business world without the time-saving motor 
vehicles. The urgency of their business requires these means of rapid locomotion. They could 
not do half the business they are doing without these vehicles. The same applies to the 
business of preaching the Gospel. As a rule, a minister of the Gospel who has a 'car' at his 
disposal can do twice and three times as much pastoral work as the man who is not so 
fortunate. For this reason a number of congregations in our Synod have placed cars at their 
pastors' disposal, and are paying for the up-keep of those cars. Thus they are combining motor 
vehicles and mission-work. They are not providing their pastor with a car just because other 
people have a car, but because the pastor requires that car much more urgently than any of 
his parishioners for the faithful and speedy execution of the Lord's command, 'Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature." 
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The reconciliation of man with God. 


(Conclusion.) 


Man becomes partaker of reconciliation with God when he believes the 
reconciliation made through Christ. 


The reconciliation of the human world through Christ is a perfect reconciliation. 
It is, to use an ecclesiastical expression, an objective reconciliation. The expression 
briefly sums up the scriptural truths that the whole world of men is reconciled to God 
through Christ's work of reconciliation, namely, through Christ's vicarious fulfillment 
of the law and through Christ's vicarious suffering of punishment. Christ has 
performed and paid all that God requires of men in His law. There is nothing more to 
be paid on the part of man. For the sake of the payment that Christ made in man's 
stead, now nearly nineteen hundred years ago, God has in His heart absolved the 
world of man from all guilt. God is, to use a business term, not blotz partially 
reconciled to us men through Christ, but one hundred percent. But after the apostle 
Paul said in 2 Cor. 5:19, "God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their sins unto them," he adds, "and hath established among us the word of 
reconciliation." From this it is clear that God has ordained that the word of 
reconciliation, which is made through Christ, should be preached to men and 
believed by men. 


Faith on the part of man, however, is necessary. 


It is Mark. 16, "Preach the gospel to every creature," but it also adds, "He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved." Only those who believe the gospel are 
made partakers of the blessedness obtained by Christ. Scripture does not reveal 
anything else. That faith on the part of man is necessary in order to partake of the 
grace and blessedness acquired by Christ, is also expressed in the following way. 
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print in the special missionary command that the apostle Paul received through the 
appearance of Christ (Apost. 26, 15-18): "Stand up and tread on your feet. For to 
this end have | appeared unto thee, to ordain thee a minister and a witness of that 
which thou hast seen, and which | will yet cause to appear unto thee. And | will save 
thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, among whom | send thee now to open 
their eyes, that they may turn from darkness unto light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God, to receive forgiveness of sins, and an inheritance with them which are 
sanctified, through faith that is in me." Concerning the necessity of faith, thoughts of 
men have been brought on the scene in all ages. In our own time, too, it has been 
taught that because the world is reconciled to God through Christ, it is reasonable to 
suppose that God will accept such Gentiles who have lived virtuously without faith in 
the gospel. Modern Lutheran theologians have also expressed this idea of man. 1) 
At the time of the Reformation, it was the so-called humanists, the admirers of pagan 
learning, who granted salvation to pagans on the basis of their wisdom and virtue, 
without faith in Christ. Zwingli also did this, and even Luther was rumored to approve 
of Zwingli's teaching in this piece. Against this Luther protests with the following 
words: "Zwingli recently wrote that Numa Pompilius, Hector, Scipio, and Hercules 
will also rejoice with Peter and Paul and the other saints in paradise of eternal 
blessedness. Which is nothing else, but that they thereby publicly confess that there 
is no faith and Christianity. For if Scipio and Numa Pompilius, who were idolatrous 
men, were saved, why did Christ have to suffer and die? Or what need is there that 
Christians should be baptized, or that Christ should be much preached, and people 
pointed to him alone? So very horribly do the enthusiasts fall away, when they 
forsake and lose the word of God, and know nothing of faith, but hold and teach the 
same thing that has also been taught in the papacy, that if a man do that which is in 
him, he shall be saved thereby." 2) Because, according to God's order, faith in the 
reconciliation made by Christ is necessary, therefore the preachers of this 
reconciliation, in God's and Christ's stead, ought to exhort and entreat their hearers, 
"Be ye reconciled to God!" that is, to call, provoke, and entice their hearers to faith. 
Faith in the gospel is necessary. 


But only faith is necessary. 


Nothing more, no work of man! Because our reconciliation and that of the 
whole world came about through what our Saviour did and suffered in our place, and 
this reconciliation in the 


1) So, for example, Hofmann, Schriftbeweis? |, 568 f. 2) St. L. Il, 1828. 
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If the word of reconciliation is proclaimed in the Gospel so that it may be accepted 
or believed by us, we in turn participate fully in reconciliation as soon as faith shines 
in our hearts. In the means of grace, in the word of the gospel, in baptism and in the 
Lord's Supper, God in turn extends to us the hand of peace. Faith, which the Holy 
Spirit works through the same means, is in our turn the hand with which we grasp 
God's hand of peace. In other words, faith in our hearts is the yes to the promise of 
the gospel. Thus it is by faith, and by nothing else but faith - that is, by faith alone, 
sola fide - that we human beings become partakers of the reconciliation wrought by 
Christ. All those who teach that works of their own are still necessary on the part of 
man to obtain reconciliation with God, teach contrary to Scripture, rob Christ of the 
promise of salvation, that he is the propitiation for the sin of the world, and cause, 
as much as is in them, that men shall not be made partakers of the reconciliation. 
They teach contrary to the Scriptures; for Rom. 4:5 says, "To him that dealeth not in 
works, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness." They rob Christ of the glory of salvation, for according to 1 John 2:2, 
Christ and no other and nothing else is the propitiation for the whole world's sin. And 
they do not let men come to reconciliation, because the Scripture Gal. 5, 4 says, "Ye 
have lost Christ, who would be justified by the law, and are fallen from grace." To 
this also our confession bears witness. Thus the Apology (p. 144) says: "Faith 
reconciles and makes us righteous before God, when and at what time we take hold 
of the promise by faith." The Augsburg Confession (Art. XX) confesses scripturally, 
"that our works may not reconcile us to God, and obtain grace; but this is done by 
faith alone, if we believe that our sins are forgiven us for Christ's sake, who alone is 
the mediator to reconcile the Father, | Tim. 2:5. Whosoever therefore shall think to 
accomplish these things by works, and to merit grace, despiseth Christ, and seeketh 
his own way to God Against the gospel." (S. 44, 9. 10.) 

This doctrine of faith, that faith is the only means by which we can be 
reconciled to God, is what the Augsburg Confession calls in the same passage "the 
main body" of Christian doctrine. This principal article is not only denied but cursed 
in the Papacy (sessio VI of the Tridentine). But this article is nowadays also generally 
denied in Protestant Christendom, and the Roman rejoice in it. The recently 
published Catholic Encyclopedia, on which Catholic theologians from all over the 
world have worked, rejoices in the fact that only the Missourians and the Saxon Free 
Church still hold to "the strict orthodoxy of the Old Lutherans". 
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hold. (Joseph Pohle Cath. Encycl. V\I\|, 576.) Unfortunately the Catholics are right, if 
one looks at the people who are nowadays chiefly regarded as representatives of 
Protestantism. Even so-called positive theologians deny that faith alone is necessary 
to attain reconciliation with God. Kirn in Leipzig, Luthardt's successor, taught the so- 
called guarantee theory (Burgschaftstheorie). 3) According to this, Christ's work of 
reconciliation is said to have the meaning that in it Christ gave His heavenly Father 
the guarantee that men would transform their lives and keep them according to the 
divine law. Only through the transformation of life would man's reconciliation with 
God be complete. 

But the Catholic D. Pohle is not right when he writes that only in the Missouri 
Synod and in the Saxon Free Church is justification taught and believed solely 
through faith in the reconciliation established by Christ. Even outside the Missouri 
Synod and the Saxon Free Church this is still taught and believed. All Christians, 
even those in the irreligious communities, believe this doctrine of reconciliation 
through Christ. He who has this faith is a Christian, and vice versa: he who does not 
have it is not a Christian. There are, as Luther reminds us, believing Christians even 
in the papacy, who outwardly participate in the mass, but yet place their confidence 
not in the mass, but in Christ's merit alone. Thus, even among sectarian preachers 
there are still some who preach Christ crucified, and among their hearers those who 
carry the faith in Christ crucified in their hearts through the action of the Holy Spirit. 
News came from the war over there that many regimental pastors were denying 
Christ, the Savior of sinners. But laymen, Christian soldiers and officers, preached 
reconciliation through the blood of Christ. The newspapers carried the following 
notice: "A Dr. Asmussen of the K6nig regiment in Flensburg was shot to death with 
many, many others during the storming of a steep hill position of the French. There, 
bleeding from many wounds himself, he crawled from one dying man to another with 
the New Testament in his hand, to remind them once more of Him who died for all." 
Thus God sees to it that the word of the crucified Saviour is proclaimed and believed 
even in such ecclesiastical camps where otherwise unbelief prevails. 


How does a person come to believe in the gospel of reconciliation? 


Faith in the reconciliation established by Christ is a plant that does not grow 
in the field of the natural human heart, but a plant that God plants with his grace and 
omnipotence. 


3) Ev. Dogmatik 3, p. 118. Kirn's successor, Ihmels, also criticizes Christi satisfactio 
vicaria. Central Questions 3, pp. 104-130. 
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"The natural man heareth nothing of the Spirit of God," 1 Cor. 2:14. "No man can 
come unto me, except the Father draw him," John 6:44. "We believe according to 
the working of his mighty strength," Eph. 1:19. The matter is this: man may by nature 
outwardly do many things, do many great and grievous works, in the opinion that 
thereby he may reconcile himself to God. For in all men, as the Apology says, there 
is opinio legis, that is, the opinion that they can and must reconcile God by their own 
works. Now therefore we find men naturally exceedingly inclined to reconcile 
themselves to God in the way of their own works. Man may scourge himself, starve, 
give away millions, leap into the fire, kill himself, sacrifice his children to Moloch - in 
the opinion of reconciling God. But there is one thing that man cannot do by nature: 
he cannot believe in the reconciliation that has taken place through Christ. This is 
beyond his power; he has neither understanding nor desire for it (1 Cor. 2:14). Luther 
therefore says, "Faith is a work as great as God creating heaven and earth again." 

But how does a person come to believe in the gospel of Christ crucified? The 
gospel has a very strange quality. It procures for itself recognition among men, that 
is, it itself works the faith which it demands. "Faith cometh by preaching," Rom. 
10:17. The preaching of the gospel is meant. There is a great difference between 
law and gospel. The law is powerless to prevail with men; it makes sin mobile instead 
of killing it. If a minister has preached nothing but law for fifty years, he has not in 
those fifty years made a single soul fulfill half a commandment even to the tenth part. 
Through the law comes not the fulfillment of the law, but the knowledge of the 
transgression of the law (Rom. 3:20). - But the gospel is different; it is self-executing, 
working the faith which it demands. Therefore we properly distinguish the giving and 
the working power of the gospel. The gospel offers us the grace which Christ has 
purchased, and at the same time it works faith in grace. It itself draws faith out of 
man. How does this happen? The Holy Scriptures give us even more detailed 
information about this. Wherever the Gospel is preached or read, the Holy Spirit is 
at work through the Gospel. This is, so to speak, the real business of the Holy Spirit 
on earth until the Last Day. Christ says of the Holy Spirit John 16:14, "The same shall 
transfigure me." This is what happened at Corinth when the apostle Paul preached 
Christ crucified there. He reports 1 Cor. 2, 2-5: "I did not think that | knew anything 
among you apart from Jesus Christ crucified. ... And my word and my 
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Preaching was not in reasoned discourses of human wisdom, but in evidence of the 
Spirit and of power, that your faith might stand, not on the wisdom of men, but on 
the power of God." 

We must preach two things continually: 1. the law: all men are indebted to 
God; 2. the gospel: all men are reconciled through Christ. The Holy Spirit provides 
for the success of preaching. An apt word is reported from Moody: ''Give the Gospel 
a chance. The Gospel takes care of itself.'' And faith in the gospel is there, as soon 
as there is but a desire in a man's heart, bruised by the law, through the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, for the grace which the gospel promises for Christ's sake. 

The task of the Christian church in this world. 


The gospel of reconciliation, which came about through Christ, is the message 
of the Christian church to the world. To this proclamation the world at all still stands. 
The real message which the Christian church has to bring to the world is not the 
message that there is a God - the Gentiles know that too, Rom.1, 19 -; nor the 
message that God created and rules the world - the Gentiles are not unaware of that 
either, Rom.1, 20 -; nor the message that God demands good, morality, from men 
and punishes evil with death and damnation - the Gentiles know that too, Rom. 1, 
32; 2, 14 -; nor the message that Christ is true God and man - this also the devils 
know, Matth. 8, 29 -, but the message of the gospel is about the result of Christ's 
work on earth, namely about the reconciliation which Christ, true God and man, has 
brought about, about the forgiveness of sins, about the grace of God which is present 
through Christ. Yes, this is our message to the world. And to the proclamation of this 
message the world still stands. The history of the world revolves around the 
reconciliation of men to God through Christ. We divide the time of the world into the 
time before Christ and the time after Christ. The four thousand years before Christ 
were given to the world because of the reconciliation that took place when time was 
fulfilled. The years after Christ were given to the world because of the atonement 
that took place nineteen hundred years ago through Christ. God has established 
among men the word of the reconciliation that has taken place. This is to resound 
through the church in the whole world. The Saviour says Matt. 24: "The gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end 
come." The world that still exists is but the scaffolding for the building of the Christian 
Church. That there are states, cities, and countries, is only for the purpose that the 
gospel may be preached. The sun, moon, and stars shine merely for the sake of the 
gospel. All, 
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The things that take place in heaven and on earth do not take place for their own 
sake, but only for the sake of the gospel. Everything, including war, must serve the 
preaching of the gospel, that people may come to the knowledge of sin and to faith. 
This is clear teaching of the Scriptures, and only when we have this worldview do we 
have the Christian worldview. That is why we should not feel so sorry about the small 
position we occupy in the world. The world sees us Christians as a minor matter, but 
basically we, who believe and have the gospel to proclaim, are the center in the 
universe. Heaven and earth, air and wind - all are governed in the interest of the 
Church. For "to those who love God, all things must serve for the best", Rom. 8, 28. 

Let us therefore use the time that God has still given to the world for the 
preaching of the gospel and for faith in the gospel! Let us all be diligent in our capacity 
as spiritual priests, according to 1 Petr. 2, 9: "You are the chosen generation" etc.! 
Let us, as spiritual priests, proclaim the reconciliation that has taken place through 
Christ to our children and household members, to our neighbors, and to all with whom 
God brings us together in civil life! Let us be diligent in the training of Christian 
teachers and preachers, that through their witness in church and school the dear 
blood of Christ may bear fruit! Let us also be diligent in the giving of earthly goods for 
the preaching of the gospel in the world! Cursed be all avarice that hinders us! But 
blessed be all the diligence, both temporal and eternal, with which we serve our 
Savior in his kingdom. O Lord, help, let prosperity be ours! F. Pieper. 
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Augustine beautifully says, "In vetere Testamento novum latet, et in novo 
vetus patet."" With this he points to the wonderful interrelation between the two 
Testaments, which can only be explained by the divine inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, namely, that both Testaments are in complete agreement, and yet there 
is a great difference between them; that all the facts and truths of salvation in the 
New Testament are already proclaimed in the Old, but that the full content and glory 
of this proclamation are only revealed through the New Testament. The first part of 
the quoted statement of the great Father of the Church we will deal with in the 
following, by presenting a few remarks on typical Messianic prophecies. We 
understand this term here in the broadest sense 
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By this we mean not only those prophecies which refer directly to the Messiah, but 
also all those which have to do with his kingdom and the goods of his house. 

Typical Messianic prophecies, as is well known, are those which set forth what 
was to happen in the future through the Messiah for the salvation of the human race 
by means of an example, be it a person, thing or action. Thus, to give an immediate 
example, the annual slaughter of the Passover lamb decreed by God was a typical 
Messianic prophecy, in that this lamb was a model of the "Lamb of God who bears 
the sin of the world," as is evident from 1 Cor. 5:7. What the prophets proclaimed to 
the people in words of the redemption that the Messiah would accomplish was 
sensually represented to Israel by the slaughter of this lamb, whose blood had 
marked the houses of the Israelites for the choking angel in the great night of terror 
in Egypt and had turned the plague away from them. 

The fact that we find prophecies of this kind - prophecies of deeds, as opposed 
to prophecies of words - in the Old Testament is not merely due to conclusions on 
our part, but is expressed in clear words in Scripture. To be sure, it does not lecture 
us on the various kinds of prophecy it offers, and then mention the typical Messianic 
ones, but it deals with the matter concretely; it points to this or that person or thing 
or act in the Old Testament, and says, There ye have a type, a picture, an example. 
Heb. 8:5, 6 says that the priests offered the certain gifts, and served "the pattern 
and shadow of heavenly things." According to the context, the service of the priests 
in the tabernacle is spoken of, and this is designated as the model and shadow of 
the heavenly goods which Christ, the right high priest, administers. Another place 
where reference is made in scanty words to an example in the Old Testament is 
found in the 5th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. There the apostle draws the 
well-known tremendous parallel between Adam and Christ, and says there in the 
14th verse of Adam: "Which is an image (typos) of him that was to come." One more 
passage may be cited here. Peter teaches us in chap/3, 20. 21 of his first epistle 
that the Flood also had exemplary significance - that terrible flood from which only 
Noah and his nearest kin escaped. The apostle says: "The water of this flood, which 
finally saved Noah and his own by carrying them on its waves, saves us also now 
as baptism, which is the fulfillment of the model (antitypus), or, as Luther aptly 
translates, "which is signified by that. The examples given show sufficiently that 
when we speak of typical Messianic prophecies we certainly have the ground of the 
Word of God under our feet. 

An instructive exposition of the typical character of the old man 
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Testament Kurtz provides in his "Textbook of Sacred History". He writes there (4th 
ed., p. 10): "Every history which, proceeding from vigorous beginnings and borne by 
an inner life instinct, reaches its goal through all developments and obstacles, will 
have a typical (exemplary) character about it, namely, in such a way that in every 
further progress of history the goal of the same can be predicted [predicted] more 
and more definitely and clearly. The life instinct that animates it is always struggling 
to form itself, and if it is energetic enough to reach the goal through all difficulties, it 
will also succeed in the middle of development in presenting climaxes of its activity 
which, for the stage of development to which they belong, are corresponding 
embodiments of the same idea that reaches full representation at the highest stage 
of development, and which are thus advance representations or models (types) of 
future perfection. To the character of sacred history, therefore, will also preferably 
belong the typical design of its (normal) developments." That Kurtz does not want 
this passage to be understood as speaking to the unbelieving philosophy of history, 
which eliminates God and Christ and places evolution in their place, is shown by his 
remark: "In profane history this typical character will by no means be lacking (and all 
the less so the more vigorous it is), but it will appear more or less blurred, because 
the development is a merely creaturely one. In sacred history, on the other hand, it 
will be incomparably more vigorous, more constant, more marked, and more sharply 
outlined, so that it will be recognizable not only to posterity by comparison with the 
fulfillment, but also to posterity by the aid of prophecy, according to the measure of 
its capacity for comprehension. For it is one and the same divine purpose which 
sustains and animates their whole development, which intervenes in all points of 
their development, and which is expressed at every stage of their development as 
far as they are able to comprehend it. Where, therefore, any man of God, rooted in 
the soil of the kingdom of God, carries on the development of it, he is, for his time, 
in his position, and according to his powers, an image of Him who leads all things to 
the highest perfection. In the same way, all historical incidents, institutions, and 
establishments, which are of vital importance in the furtherance of the kingdom of 
God, are models of future facts of salvation in its consummation." 

There are several points in Kurtz's remarks that are particularly important to 
us, and we will now go into them a little more closely. First, he emphasizes that it is 
one and the same divine counsel, that is, the counsel of salvation, which governs 
the sacred history of the Old and New Testaments. That he herewith expresses a 
great truth, no one will want to deny, who still believes in the redemption, which is 
the 
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Scripture preaches. But with this it is given that the whole sacred history is, as it 
were, of one cast; that its different parts form the links of a great chain; that one event 
always prepared and introduced the other, until the plan of redemption had come to 
completion. Hence, however, we must admit from the outset the possibility that God 
so arranged everything in the sacred history of the Old Testament as to be exemplary 
of the life and work of Meffiah, and of the salvation which he was to bring. 

Kurtz further asserts that God's holy history was really shaped in this way, by 
saying that the divine counsel is expressed in the various stages of history. In other 
words, God's counsel of love to save men was manifested in the various historical 
events, etc., which he gave an exemplary character. Thus a typical character is 
ascribed to the whole Old Testament. Here, too, Kurtz will have to be agreed with. 
Augustine is right when he says: "Vetus Testamentum recte intelligentibus 
prophetia est Novi Testamenti." Luther confirms this. He says: "The history of the 
Old Testament, which happened to the Jews, is, as Paul says 1 Cor. 10, all a model 
of the history which is to happen in the New Testament in the time of grace" (quoted 
by D. Hoppe, L, u. W. 28, 110). The proof we again take from Scripture. The very 
statement in 1 Peter 1:11 that the Spirit of Christ was in the prophets indicates that 
all they wrote had reference to Him who was to come. Then we look at different parts 
of the Old Testament history in the light of the Word of God. It has already been 
mentioned that right at its gate we meet a model of Christ, namely Adam. In the midst 
of Israel's history stands its great king, David. The prophecy of the prophet Ezekiel 
shows us that he is a model of Christ. God speaks Ezek. 34, 23. 24: "And | will raise 
up for them a shepherd to feed them, even David my servant. And he shall feed 
them, and he shall be their shepherd; and | the LORD will be their God: but my 
servant shall be prince among them. Thus say | the LORD." Obviously, God is not 
saying that the long-dead King David will again be the shepherd and prince of His 
people; rather, He is pointing to the Messiah. He calls the Messiah David. This is a 
hint to us, just as it was a hint to the contemporaries of Ezekiel to see in David a 
model of Christ. Christ is the second David. He is David's son, and of course also his 
Lord. Towards the end of the Old Testament history one of the greatest events is the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity. There too we have to do with a type. 
It comes out of the prophecies of the prophet Isaiah, who promises the Jews the end 
of the exile that would come over them, but under the 
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In the image of this redemption, he then praises the still more glorious one through 
the Servant of the Lord, by whose wounds we are healed. To be convinced of the 
correctness of the statement just made, read the 40th chapter of the prophet Isaiah, 
which gives comfort in view of the coming captivity, and note the New Testament 
interpretation v. 3-5 (Matth. 3; Mark 1; Luk. 3). 

Further, to see to what extent the Old Testament is typical, take the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. There, for example, the whole Old Testament sacrificial service is 
described as exemplary. Luther rightly says: "The Epistle to the Hebrews is a fine, 
concise epistle, which speaks of the priesthood of Christ masterfully and thoroughly 
from the Scriptures, and in addition interprets the Old Testament finely and 
abundantly" (loc. cit., p. 72). Note especially the well-known passage Col. 2:16, 17: 
"All the ordinances of the Old Covenant, concerning meat and drink, certain feasts, 
new moons, and Sabbaths, the apostle calls skia, shadow-work, which pointed to 
the goods to come in Christ, but now that Christ is come, is superfluous. Every reader 
of the Old Testament knows how great a part the above ordinances played in the 
daily life of every Israelite, and how many passages in the Old Covenant Scriptures 
deal with them. And all the institutions in question were exemplary. What a heavy set 
of ordinances, then, the children of Israel had before them every day! Realizing all 
this, one will readily agree with Luther when he says (op. cit., p. 60): "The whole Old 
Testament has nothing else in it but Christ as He is preached by the Gospel." 

One more thing Kurtz points out must be discussed here. He says that the 
typical character of the sacred history is also recognizable to the fellow-world through 
the help of prophecy. In saying this, he answers a question that comes to the mind 
of anyone who ponders the models in the Old Testament, namely, whether the 
children of God at the time of the Old Covenant were aware that they walked among 
and alongside models. Kurtz's answer is yes. Admittedly, he adds, they needed the 
help of word-wisdom to understand the deed-wisdom. Again, we will say that Kurtz's 
position is consistent with what we know from Scripture on this point. However, it 
was not always the immediate fellow-world to whom the necessary explanation was 
given by prophecy, but the elucidation still came at the time of the Old Covenant. A 
few things may be pointed out here. That Moses, the mighty man of God, whom the 
Lord knew face to face, was a type of Christ, was known in the Old Testament, for 
Moses himself had indicated it to his contemporaries. He said yes to them, as we 
read Deut. 18:15: "A prophet like me shall the LORD thy God raise up unto thee out 
of thee, and out of thy brethren, and ye shall obey him." "A prophet like 
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Me" - it is arguable whether in these words Moses was a type who pointed to Christ; 
but in any case the Israelites, after hearing these words, thought of the Messiah as 
a prophet after the manner of Moses, as a second Moses, who, just like the first 
Moses, should be the mediator between God and His people (cf. Deut. 18, 16-18). 
We see, therefore, that the Jews of JEsu's time, on the basis of the prophecy of 
Moses, refer to the Messiah simply as a prophet who is to come into the world. Nor 
was it unknown to the children of God in the Old Testament that Melchizedek, that 
priest of Salem, over whom such a mysterious darkness lay, pointed in an exemplary 
manner to Christ. They knew it from prophecy. From David's time they had the 110th 
Psalm, in which the Messiah is thus addressed, "Thou art a priest for ever after the 
manner of Melchizedek." Among the models of the Old Testament the prophet Elijah 
occupies a prominent place. His person and ministry should point to the great 
penitential preacher of the New Testament, John, the forerunner of the Lord. Also in 
regard to Elijah as a type, prophecy had given information to the pious in Israel. 
Malachi had said (chap. 3, 1): "Behold, | will send my angel, which shall prepare the 
way before me"; and this he had thus declared ch. 4, 5: "Behold-I will send you Elias 
the prophet, before the great and terrible day of the LORD come." The forerunner 
was to be thought of as Elijah had been. So at least from now on it was known that 
this old prophet stood as a model for a second Elijah in history. So much is clear from 
what has been said, that we must not suppose that the children of God did not know 
the examples surrounding them as such; on the contrary, it is certain that many a 
hint was given them by prophecy as to the typical character of their own history. 

For the understanding of the Old Testament a knowledge of its exemplary side 
is indispensable; no one will deny this. But such knowledge is also indispensable for 
the interpretation of the New Testament, if one wants to successfully overcome 
certain difficulties that arise there. The writers of the New Testament often go back 
to the Old Testament and quote from it. For the unbelieving, the evangelists and 
apostles are accused of arbitrariness in their use of the Old Testament; they are 
accused of playing with the letter; they are accused of gross misunderstanding of Old 
Testament passages. Thus the evangelist Matthew is accused of either 
misunderstanding a passage in the prophet Hosea or of deliberately twisting it. They 
refer to Matth. 2, 14. 15, where it says: "Joseph arose and took the child and his 
mother with him by night and escaped into the land of Egypt and remained there until 
after the death of Herod, that it might be fulfilled which the Lord had spoken through 
the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have | brought the child. 
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called my son." Taking his Old Testament at hand, we find that God said through the 
prophet Hosea (chap. 11:1), "When Israel was young, | loved him, and called him, 
my Sohi, out of Egypt." There, however, the Messiah is not spoken of, but Israel, 
who is here called the Son of God. Hence the accusation of the unbelievers, that 
what was said of Israel, Matthew, in pure arbitrariness, points to Christ. But this 
blasphemous criticism is completely unjustified. It is not arbitrariness but 
understanding of Scripture that we find in the evangelist. He knows what the 
unbelievers do not know or do not want to know, namely, that the whole Old 
Testament is a vaticinium reale, and that God's miraculous hand has so guided the 
destinies of His people Israel, collectively called His Son, that in it the history of Him 
who is the Son of God in the original sense of the word is reflected. The execution of 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, connected with many miracles and signs, was 
indeed a prophecy, namely, a typically Messianic one, of the event in the life of JEsu 
which Matthew records. We defend the apostle, therefore, not only because we hold 
to the inspiration of Scripture, but also because we see that he walks entirely in the 
paths which Scripture sets before us for the interpretation of it. 

It is similar with the use of the story of Sarah and Hagar by the apostle Paul in 
Gal. 4. Rationalistic interpreters are not at liberty to simply attribute rabbinical sleight 
of hand to the apostle. It is a fact that when we read Gen. 16 and 21, we do not notice 
that there is talk of two testaments, that of bondage and that of freedom, as Paul 
claims. But it is quite wrong to accuse the apostle of a deliberate distortion of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The narrative of Sarah and Hagar is not merely a piece of 
history; it also has its typical side, and it is to the typical element contained in it that 
Paul calls our attention in Gal. 4. Thus the apostle, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
proves to be not a scripture turner, but a mighty interpreter of the Scriptures, at whose 
feet we are led into the fullness of Old Testament prophecy. 

Can we, we ask in conclusion, establish certain rules that can and must be 
followed in interpreting the types in the Old Testament? This has often been 
attempted. Extensive works have been written which treat the so-called typology 
systematically. In Hofmann's book, entitled Biblical Hermeneutics, which was 
published after his death, the typical character of the Old Testament is discussed in 
detail. He writes, laying down four rules, as follows: "| must therefore, in order to 
understand correctly the particular of this history [that is, of the Old Testament], 1. 
Know that the Old Testament history is the prehistory of that which is realized in the 
New Testament, and which is near the conclusion of its realization. 
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2. to know the course and inner connection of the same; 3. to perceive the place 
which the individual fact occupies in this course; and 4. to measure according to this 
the exemplary character of the individual fact for New Testament salvation, by virtue 
of the place which it occupies in the course of Old Testament history. Where this law 
is followed, the arbitrariness of interpretation, by which typology has fallen into 
disrepute, is excluded." The rules of v. Hofmann say mainly this: In the typical 
interpretation of a passage, one should not lose sight of the text and context; in so 
far as they emphasize this, they are undoubtedly correct. We believe that one will 
not here get beyond the following canons, some of which are quite self-evident: 1. 
The whole Old Testament has typical character. 2. where Scripture itself interprets 
the types, an absolutely correct interpretation is naturally given. 3. the chief task in 
interpreting the types in the Old Testament must remain for the interpreter of 
Scripture to search the Scriptures themselves for authoritative interpretations of 
these types. (4) The rule, laid down by some theologians, that a typical interpretation 
may be allowed only where Scripture itself clearly testifies to such an interpretation, 
is too broad. It does not do justice to the fact that we know that the whole Old 
Testament is exemplary. (5) Do not suppose that there is a typical interpretation 
where the text and context and the New Testament indicate a divination of words. 
This needs some explanation. Modern theologians, even positive ones, want to give 
a typical interpretation to some passages in the Old Testament, e.g. the 22nd Psalm, 
which in former times were generally taken in Christendom as direct prophecy from 
Christ. Their interest is, at least in many cases, to escape a miracle. It is a great 
wonder, however, when the 22nd Psalm, written by David, brings words not of that 
prophet, but of the Messiah, who uses David only as his mouth. But miracle- 
mongering has no house-right in the Lutheran Church. If an Old Testament passage 
is of such a nature that the text and context indicate that it does not speak of a mere 
man, and if, in addition, the New Testament testifies that the passage in question is 
to be understood in a Messianic sense, it would evidently be a violation of Scripture 
to content oneself with a typical interpretation, which is naturally weaker than if the 
passage were referred directly to Christ. 6. (6) Take heed, lest we fall into 
absurdities, even to the text and context of the passage which we wish to interpret 
typically. (7) Observe carefully how Christ, the evangelists, and the apostles 
interpreted the Old Testament models, and proceed by analogy with their 
interpretation. If, for example, Christ gives the Manna an exemplary meaning in John 
6, this is a hint that we may consider the great, wonderful blessings in the flesh that 
happened to the people of God as types of spiritual blessings. 
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The first is that of the riches which Christ, in the New Testament, bestows on His 
Church. (8) For a typical meaning that is not clearly attested in Scripture, one must 
not demand unconditional acceptance; one must be content to call such an 
interpretation a possible one. Luther rightly says (op. cit., p. 156), "Figures and 
interpretations are not enough to establish faith. It must first be founded on clear 
Scripture, plainly understood, according to the sound and opinion of the words. And 
then, according to such words and ground of faith, such interpretations of history are 
to be built upon faith, and therewith to water and strengthen it." 

But though now the typical, Messianic prophecies are shadows, the outlines 
of which, where the interpretation of Scripture is lacking, we can only ascertain with 
approximate accuracy, yet let us be thankful that we have them, and let them serve 
us never to lose sight and heart of the great goods of salvation which, thank God, 
we possess in Christ. A. 
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Proceedings of the Tenth Convention of the Atlantic District of the Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
48 pp. 23 Cts. 


In his presidential address, President Birkner refers to Luther in Worms, especially his 
steadfast adherence to God's Word, not only to his enemies, but also to his fearful and still often 
unclear friends. And like Luther, to whom "every word of God made the world narrow," so were 
the founders of our Synod minded. "During its almost seventy-five years of existence," continues 
Praeses Birkner, "this principle has been taught and acted upon among us: frank, unflinching 
confession of the full, pure truth of the divine Word. No compromise with anything that runs 
counter to this truth and directly or indirectly harms it-that was and is to this day our watchword." 
To this is then attached the exhortation to continue our work diligently in the sense and spirit of 
Luther and our fathers also in the future. We are warned against the addiction of wanting to shine 
before the world with our achievements, as well as against any form of unionism. Concerning 
the first point, it says: "Just as the possession of earthly wealth and power carries with it the 
danger of arrogance, so also the growth and the associated development of power of a church 
body brings with it the desire for greater prestige and greater recognition. If we wish to escape 
this danger, it is for us to pray diligently with the Psalmist, 'Not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy 
name give glory for thy mercy and worthiness!’ Ps. 115." On the second point it is said: "We do 
not seek a special position in the church, but for the sake of conscience we cannot enter into 
any union which does not take place on the basis of the Word of God, and that in its entirety, 
and of the Lutheran confessional writings which are in harmony with God's Word. Where this 
does not take place, our actions will neither promote God's glory nor build Christ's kingdom, nor 
will we preserve our dear Lutheran heritage." The report also offers a good paper by Dr. J. N. H. 
lahn on "Infant Baptism," in which it is shown, 1. that Christ commanded all men, and therefore 
also infants, to be baptized; 2. that while Scripture mentions no example of infant baptism, it 
does mention several of family baptism; 3. that infant baptism was universal in the church until 
the time of the Reformation; 
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4. That the Reformed churches regard baptism only as a sign or pledge of grace already 
obtained or to be obtained hereafter; 5. But that, according to the Scriptures, baptism is also to 
infants a means of grace, which gives them grace, and works in them the faith which accepts the 
grace of baptism. - With reference to the Lodges, the following statement was made: "Even though 
we may not require that every congregation have in its constitution a special paragraph referring 
to Lodges, yet, in order to be able to exclude congregations, we must have the assurance that 
they know and approve of our position with regard to the Lodges 


Proceedings of the Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
District of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 72 pp. 33 Cts. 


The synodal address of this report exhorts to old faithfulness in doctrine and practice, and 
to greater zeal in the work of the Lord. "We see only too clearly," it says here, "how worldliness, 
lodge-ism, materialism, the general apostasy from God and His work, are gaining the upper hand 
and want to penetrate even into our congregations." For this reason the synodal meetings should 
be used to encourage and strengthen one another, and not to become lukewarm and indolent in 
this struggle which the Lord has foretold and ordained for us. Nor should we forget "that only by 
active participation in the doctrinal discussions can we preserve the inheritance of the fathers 
under God's grace". "Let us learn from Luther! The more he was taken up by business, the more 
and more zealously he kept to God's Word and prayer. Let us hold fast to the fact that it is not in 
our work, wisdom, business sagacity, and methods that all depends, but only in the Lord's grace 
and blessing, and this we can have only so far as His Word and Spirit live and reign in us." Father 
J. Sohn presented a paper on home worship, to be continued at the next meeting. It deals with 
"{. the decline of daily home worship in our families, 2. the reasons why we should hold home 
worship, 3. the way in which home worship can and should probably now be arranged most 
expediently and edifyingly." The first two points are dealt with. That our fathers from the beginning 
wanted the Bible itself and not merely prayer and edification books to be read in the home services 
is shown by the following admonition quoted by the speaker from the first report of the Eastern 
District in 1855: "The Synod kindly and urgently exhorts you to read the Bible more diligently than 
before, and indeed in order. Do you not perceive that it is the devil who so powerfully hinders you 
from daily Bible reading? The body is given food three times a day, but the soul often goes without. 
Will you then let your dearly bought souls perish and perish, which is what happens when you 
leave them without the bread of life? Use every opportunity where the dear, precious Bible is 
explained to you! But read the Bible more diligently in order, and why? Because 1. the Holy Spirit 
Himself willed this order of the biblical books; 2. because the Lord Christ Himself explained to His 
disciples the prophecies of Him in order, Luk 24; 3. because this also facilitates understanding 
because of the connection; 4. because in this way one can more easily find again what one has 
read; 5. because such reading awakens more desire and zeal than leafing through the Bible to 
and fro. Do not be content with the meagre crumbs in the so-called treasure chests, but rather sit 
down diligently at the richly laid table of your dear Bible! In so far as these treasure chests have 
some value, you may well use them incidentally during the business of the day, but never as a 
regular means of edification at the expense of continuous Bible reading." The detailed business 
discussions that were reported show a lively interest in all the works of our Synod, especially in 
the large mission field of the Eastern District. Efforts were also made to raise the school issue in 
the East, where only about one-fifth of all congregations in the district have parochial schools. It 
was also resolved (as in other districts) "that we will do what we can on our part to raise the sum 
of $100,000 still needed for the purchase price [of the property for the new seminary in St. Louis], 


and that we will encourage our Board of Directors not to sell any of that property unless 
extreme necessity compels them to do so." F. B. 
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Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Convention of the Southern District of the Ev. Luth, 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 16 pp. 8 Cts. 

The synodal speech of Praeses Wegener offered in this report encourages active 
participation in the great work of our synod. But it is even more important that we faithfully adhere 
to the truth as Luther confessed it in Worms in 1521, for ecclesiastical activity can never be a 
substitute for pure doctrine. We lefen: "It were sad indeed if it should ever be said of us: 
You people have the pure Word of God, but you lack the works of true Christians; but 
it would be equally sad, or even more so, if the Lord should say to us: You have had 
works, but lacked the faith; you have not kept My Word. . . . Martha's activity and 
Mary's fidelity must ever be combined: so shall we be found acceptable in the sight of 
our Lord." Finally, the synodal address recalled the deaths of Pastors Franke, Reinhardt, and 
Bakke, with the exhortation to holy zeal in the work of the Lord, as our working hours are a short 
fei. A paper by the late D. Reinhardt on ''The Office of a Bishop" was read by D. Reuter, but 
is not printed in the report. As special difficulties with which the mission in the South has to 
struggle are mentioned: "the high rents and scarcity of houses and halls in which to hold 
service or live, the moving about of the people, the spiritual indifference, the prevalent 
lodgism, etc."'. That even in the Southern District we hold fast to our position against the lodges 
is shown by the resolution with reference to the exception of one congregation: ''that the 
reception of this congregation into our District be deferred until it has added this clause 
to Article IV: 'who do not belong to a secret, antichristian society.'" F.B. 


Outline for the Study of Bible History in the Upper Grades. By 
R. A. Mangelsdorf. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 4 cts; dozen: 30 cts; 
100: $2.00. 

Our publisher notes: "This leaflet of four pages contains in very compact print a 
parallel outline course of Bible-stories from the Old as well as from the New Testament on 
a sheet of paper which makes it convenient to insert it loosely into our School Bible. It also 
contains some very useful general information about the Bible and the publication of the 
Bible, and a short introduction explaining the use of the sheet. " F. B. 


Children's and Youth Literature, Juvenile Literature. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 
This catalogue of books is the result of the diligent work of our Juvenile 


"Library A is a selection for young people's societies, Library B is recommended to 
parochial and Sunday-schools. . . . Libraries C, D, and E are composed of German books. C 
is a German library for schools. D and E are for young people... . . Most of the books in 
these libraries are fiction, wholesome, interesting, well-written stories, suitable for the ages 
for which they are recommended. It is the intention of the Board to add other libraries, in 
which nature study, history, biography, and travels will be represented with a greater number 
of titles." 


Masonry vs. Parochial Schools. By B. M. Holt, Fargo, N. Dak. 15 cts. a dozen. 


This little sheet of four pages shows that the Masons are eagerly advocating the Smith- 
Towner (Sterling-Towner) Bill, ''which provides for a National Department of 
Education and appropriates $100,000,000 to assist the several States in meeting the 
educational demands of the present day."' Of course, the purpose of the Masons in this is, 
through the public schools, to prepare American vouth for and secure them to the lodae. The 
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find. The position of Masons on parochial schools is expressed in the following passage 
from Proceedings Grand Lodge of Alabama, 1920, p. 140: ''We recognize and proclaim 
our belief in the free and compulsory education of the children of our nation in Public 
Primary Schools." If we are not mistaken, in the last school fight in Michigan, the Masons were 
also among the staunchest opponents of our parochial schools. How could it be otherwise? The 
Masons are, after all, Deists and Rationalists, and as such are the natural enemies of all schools 
representing the religion of divine revelation. F. B. 
What about the Lodge? By Rev. Herman Gieschen. Northwestern Publishing 
House, Milwaukee, Wis. 12 pp. 10 Cts; 100: H8.00. 

On the basis of Matth. 5, 20-26 it is shown that the righteousness of the Lodges is that of 
the Pharisees and is contrary to the righteousness that Christ acquired for us. As evidence that 
the Lodges represent works righteousness, the following two passages are cited: ''In the Creed 
of the Loyal Order of Moose we find this statement, 'I wish to live here and now up to 
my highest and best, believing that this is the fittest preparation for a life to come.' In 
the Ritual of the Knights of Pythias we read: 'Keep sacred the lesson of to-night; and so 
live, that when you come to the river that marks the unknown shore, your hands may be 
filled with deeds of charity, the golden keys that open the palace of eternity. '" F. 
B. 


Hold what you have! A warning to the German Christian people against the revised Bible. By 
D. O. Willkomm. Published by the Schriftenverein, Zwickau, Saxony. Fifth edition. 6 Cts. 
This booklet, which first appeared in 1897, is now in its fifth edition. In the meantime, the 
revised Bible has been almost universally introduced in Germany. Willkomm strongly advocates 
the retention of the old Luther text. He writes: "By the old Luther text, which our Society has been 
concerned from the beginning to preserve and to spread, we understand the text established in 
1581 at the instigation of the Elector August, which was presented to our people especially by 
the Bible edition published by B. G. Teubner (which at that time, in 1854, was called the 'Revised 
Edition’). We are well aware that that edition of 1581 does not correspond in all details with 
Luther's last-hand edition (of 1545). But it has arisen from a careful comparison of this last edition 
with Luther's hand copy of 1539, and in this it certainly comes closest to what Luther wanted to 
give us, has also regulated the text for church and school, and has dominated all later editions. . 
. . The Wartburg Bible, published by F. A. Perthes in Gotha, offers the text of the last pure edition 
of 1545; but it too leans on the edition of 1581. For this is entirely in Luther's sense and especially 
according to his understanding of the Old Testament. The chapter headings added only at that 
time also correspond to this, to which we attach special importance, because they convey the 
right understanding of the Old Testament." (2.) When the revised Bible was to be introduced, the 
revisers said it was the right, true Luther Bible, only in "revised," "reviewed" edition. In contrast, 
Willkomm claims that, counting the chapter headings, more than 5000 changes were made. No 
less than 1700 verses (of which 1400 of the canonical books of the Old Testament and 300 of 
the New Testament) would have shown more significant factual changes. A major purpose of the 
revisers was apparently to eliminate Christ and the Christological view from the Old Testament. 
Willkomm writes: This new Bible translation is not the right, true Luther Bible, "because the most 
important changes have come from a spirit which is just the opposite of Luther's spirit and 
considers the understanding of the Bible, especially of the Old Testament, as Luther had it and 
as the Christian people have had it through his ministry, to be wrong. This is roundly expressed 
by one of the revisers in his defense of the new translation of Dan. 9:24-27, when he writes: 'Very 
difficult, on the other hand, was an understanding on vv. 25 and 26, because here the strictly 
historical interpretation of the prophecy comes into sharp conflict with the Christological 
interpretation which formerly prevailed in the Church.' And from the twice 
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‘Christ’ in v. 25 and 26, another of the revisers, who held the Christological view, 
nevertheless said: 'This designation of the Messiah, which the non-theological reader 
immediately understands of the Messiah who appeared in JEsu of Nazareth, favors the incorrect 
and inanimate conception of the Old Testament prophecy as a mere prediction (forecast) of the 
individual facts of the New Testament history of fulfillment.’ But it is of no small importance for 
the understanding of the Scriptures by the congregation that it be introduced into a deeper and 
more lively knowledge of the relationship of the Old Testament prophecy of salvation to the 
consummation of salvation which has appeared in Christ." (Riehm, 'Zur Revision der Lutherbibel,’ 
Halle 1882, pp. 24 and 27.)" That the revisers endeavored to exclude Christ, the prophecies of 
Him, and faith in Him from the Old Testament, for this Willkomm appeals, e. g., to the new 
translations of Gen. 4, 1; 2 Sam. 7, 19; 1 Chron. 18, 17; Job 19, 25. 26; Ps. 86; Dan. 9, 24 ff. "In 
all these changes," says Willkomm, "the decisive factor has been the view that the Old Testament 
is misunderstood if everything is always referred to Christ; and the same view has led to the 
change of many chapter headings. For this reason the name Christ has been removed from all 
but two of the headings: these two are Psalm 110 and Micah 5; moreover, in Psalm 22 the 
following has been added in brackets: 'Christ's psalm of suffering’, and in some chapters 
‘Messiah' has been substituted for Christ, and in still others 'the servant of the Lord’. If we include 
these, the 66 Old Testament chapters and Psalms, whose titles have hitherto referred directly to 
Christ, are replaced by a total of 14, namely Ps. 22, 69, 110; Isa. 4, 9, 11, 42, 49, 53, 61; Jer. 
33; Micah 4, 5; Zech. 3, 9; Mal. 3. from the historical books, as well as from the Song of Solomon, 
the reference to Christ is entirely removed; and, moreover, in many of the Psalms and prophetic 
chapters, where our headings speak of the Church of the New Testament, it is deleted. But that 
even where they have left the word "Messiah" or "Messianic", this must not be referred to our 
Lord Jesus Christ without further ado, we have shown above. For it is said to be wrong to think 
immediately of the Lord JEsum, when anywhere the Messiah is spoken of." (14.) Only he can 
really translate the Bible faithfully who himself stands in the center of the Bible, in faith in 
justification by grace alone for Christ's sake. To him who does not take this stand, everything will 
and must appear crooked. Luther rightly held that "no false Christian nor Rottengeist could 
faithfully interpret." Of the "Revised Bible" he would have judged as of the "Prophets at Worms 
Germanized": "There have been Jews in it." The Cansteinsche Bibelanstalt and the Prussian 
Bible Society have hitherto also printed and distributed the old Luther text. Now, however, they 
have no more supplies, nor can they decide to reprint. Thus the Schriftenverein in Zwickau is at 
present the only publishing house in Germany which (like our Concordia-Verlag in America) 
brings the old Luther text to the market. We also rejoice in this faithful work of our brethren in 
Europe, and believe that it will yet bear rich, hitherto undreamed-of blessings. - The "Verlag des 
Schriftenvereins" has also sent us the following two tracts: 'Unentbehrlich fiir 
jedermann!" and "Seid getrost! Fear not!" The first contains an earnest exhortation to 
repentance, which everyone needs and which alone can make one happy and blessed. The 
second offers glorious consolation in the tribulations of life and the bitter distress of death. They 
cost 4 Cts. each. F. B. 


A small force. Becoming and growing of a state-free Lutheran congregation. Festschrift on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the separated Lutheran congregation St. 
Johannisgemeinde U. A. K. zu Planitz. Written on behalf of the congregation by its 
pastor, M. Willkomm. Commission publishing house of the Schriftenverein (E. Klarner), 
Zwickau, Saxony. 160 pages, $1.00. 

This excellent book, decorated with many puffy pictures, deals in nine sections with the 
origin and growth of the St. John's congregation founded in Planitz on September 17, 1871 (on 
September 3 of the same year, the Trinitatis congregation had been founded in Dresden). In the 
first chapter, the author describes the "Lutheran Associations" that were formed in 1868 in 
Planitz, Zwickau, and Dresden, and from which the free Lutheran congregations there emerged. 
The express purpose of these Lutherans was to unite in the 
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pure Lutheran doctrine, to spread it, and to combat all false teaching by word and scripture. 
"Where are now, even among us, the people," says the author, referring to these Lutheran 
associations, "who are so serious about preserving and spreading the heritage of the fathers, the 
pure doctrine, and growing in the knowledge of it?" (15.) The second section describes how the 
break with the national church and the formation of congregations independent of the state came 
about in Saxony. At the same time, the equally resolute as well as sober and prudent Pastor F. 
Brunn is remembered, who had already gathered a free Lutheran congregation around him in 
Steeden in 1846 and in 1861 had established his well-known proseminary (in which in the course 
of time more than 200 young people were prepared for service in church and school), and who 
was now also consulted by the Saxons. The reason for the withdrawal of the Lutheran 
Associations was, on the one hand, the admission of Uniates and thus also Reformed persons 
to the Lord's Supper at Lutheran altars, which was approved and virtually demanded by the 
Church Regiment in Saxony, then the complete lack of doctrinal discipline even against 
Protestant Associations and pastors who denied basic Christian truths; finally, the elimination of 
the old religious oath by a vague new pledge to "teach the Gospel of Christ" "to the best of one's 
knowledge and conscience, pure and unadulterated", decided by the first Saxon Synod in 1871. 
Thus, on September 17, 1871, the congregation in Planitz was founded, which, together with the 
congregation in Dresden (as everyone knew), took the same position in doctrine and practice as 
the Missouri Synod in America. In the third section of his book, Willkomm deals primarily with the 
pastors who had been active in the Planitz congregation: P. C. F. Th. Ruhland (who met with an 
accident in Detroit on his visiting trip to America in 1879), G. Stéckhardt (who established a "Latin 
School" within the congregation, but which died down again when he was called away to 
America, in 1878), O. H. Th. Willkomm, E. Lenk, M. Hempfing, and M. Willkomm. The fourth 
section is entitled, "How the Bird Found a House, and the Swallow Her Nest." It describes how 
the Planitz community gradually came to own its fine property (church, school, parsonage, bells, 
etc.). The fifth section deals with the parish school that was established from the beginning and 
how the confirmed youth was taken care of. Particular mention is made of the teachers L. Voland 
(t 1875), K. Reuter (¢ 1913), Miss Joh. Naumann (active from 1887 to 1895) and the present 
two teachers E. Rabe and F. Gillhoff. With reference to the school the author remarks: "It is a 
miracle before our eyes that in this time of bitter hostility against all denominational and private 
schools we have still been allowed to keep our parochial school. This is only to be thanked to the 
grace of God, who has kept his hand over it." (95 f.) The sixth chapter gives an overview of the 
daughter congregations in Chemnitz (1875), in Crimmitschau (1876) and in Frankenburg (1876) 
which developed from the Planitz congregation. These four congregations together with the 
Dresden congregation joined together in 1876 to form the "Synod of the Lutheran Free Church 
in Saxony and other states", which was soon joined by the Nassau pastors Friedrich Brunn and 
Eikmeier and their congregations, and in 1878 by the congregation in Allendorf a. d. Lumda. At 
present the synod numbers 35 congregations with 26 pastors, two of them emeritus. Brief reports 
are also given in the sixth section on the branches in the Vogtland (Plauen, Schneidenbach and 
Grin, where Father O. Werdermann is active) and in the Erzgebirge (Hartenstein, Eibenstock, 
Sosa, previously served by Th. Reuter and now by Father J. Kutter). "Fruits of the Word," is the 
heading of the seventh section, which deals with the inner development of the churches and the 
change of their members. It shows how, according to Matth. 18, church discipline was practiced, 
how they fought against temporal sins and worldly things, how they testified, how they cared for 
the poor and how they sacrificed for the mission. Of particular interest is the eighth chapter, in 
which the author shows how the Planitz congregation, including its pastors, was oppressed and 
oppressed by the state. Father Ruhland was summoned to court in 1875 and forbidden to use 
the title "Evangelical Lutheran pastor" under penalty of the law. In 1879, at the operation of the 
Landeskonfistorium, D. Stéckhardt was sentenced to eight months' imprisonment and Johannes 
Herrmann to three months' imprisonment (which was later commuted to a fine), because the 
former had castigated the apostasy of the Landeskirche from the Confession in the "Free 
Church." In the following year, Father Kern and printer Herrmann had to pay fines of 150 and 
100 marks, respectively, because they had violated the Un-. 
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D. Graue's faith in Chemnitz and against the state consistory had publicly testified. For the 
same reasons D. Willkomm was repeatedly cited before the authorities and once fined 100 
marks "for disturbing the confessional peace." The same charge was brought against the 
churchwarden Potzger in 1882 for admonishing on behalf of the congregation an apostate couple 
who had been immediately readmitted by the regional church. "In the spring of 1882," notes the 
author, "the harassment of the congregation by the authorities reached its climax, so that the 
congregation decided at that time to 'hold special prayer meetings on Tuesday evenings because 
of the persecution that had been initiated against us anew.’ Later the harassment ceased of its 
own accord. The authorities probably saw how unjustified and unwise they had acted in this 
way." (136.) From the beginning the Free Church was condemned by the national churchmen 
as an un-German, "an American growth." But in many writings and articles our brethren defended 
to the Landeskirche "The good right of the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, its doctrinal 
position and church practice." When, for example, D- Ruhland had duly pilloried the gross 
heresies of Dr. Sulze, a Protestantvereinler, Sulze published "Proof that Father Ruhland in 
Niederplanitz is not a Lutheran, but a Catholic and Papist." Ruhland replied, July 1, 1875, in his 
"Reply from Dr. E. Sulze's Fool's Writing." In general, as the author shows, our brethren over 
there have always taken a stand against the unbelief that raised its head in ever new forms within 
the German national churches. The last (ninth) section of this jubilee publication describes the 
beautiful liturgical services and customs of the Planitz congregation. - The author writes: "These 
are small, insignificant events that have been recounted here, and the expansion of our 
congregation has been very slow by human standards. In its missionary work, however, it has 
always been guided by the principle of guarding against all uncalled-for lasciviousness and 
unspiritual, enthusiastic busyness, as well as against reaching into other people's ministries, and 
of going only where they were called. And God has blessed this, and allowed them to spread 
slowly but steadily. It must never be lost upon the history of our Free Church, that the time of the 
great visitation of grace is past for our German people, who so basely despised the blessings of 
the Reformation. The ‘driving downpour’ has passed! The ingratitude has not ceased’, and now 
we are ‘like one who slackens in the vineyard, because no grapes are found to eat, and yet 
would gladly have the best fruit’ (Micah 7:1). But let not this make us despondent and weary!" 
We say the same: The seemingly little success and strong opposition they have experienced 
must not make our brethren over there weary and despondent! That God has kept them faithful 
and firm to the old Lutheran truth for fifty (the congregation in Steeden already seventy-five) 
years is in itself something truly great, especially in the theological environment and religious air 
in which our brethren have had to live and breathe outside. We rejoice with them in this from the 
bottom of our hearts and praise this as a miracle of divine grace. In addition to this, there are 
just now signs everywhere that God is about to bless the faithfulness of our brethren in an even 
more abundant measure than before. A great harvest seems to be beckoning. And when it is 
time to reap it, we in America, God willing, will not fail to render powerful help. But in the 
meantime, we pray: God also protect and bless our foreign, European fellow believers! Fé 
B. 


Volksfreund Gregory. American, Boy Scout, Original Christian, German Fighter. By Karl 
Josef Friedrich. With pictures by Ernst Miller- Grafe and using Gregory's field diaries. 
Second, increased edition with an appendix: Gregory's trek through the desert, 
described by himself in letters. Published by Friedrich Andreas Pertes A. G. Gotha. 
1921. 142 pages, 6X8 bound in paperback with spine title and cover decoration. 

The man whose life and work are described here has interested the writer of these lines for 
years, and a meeting with him on his American lecture tour in the winter of 1911/12 and a few 
occasional letters have left the impression of an important scholar and amiable character. 
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multiplied and made permanent. We take this opportunity to review the main facts of his 
life here. Born November 6, 1846, of strict Reformed parents, Gregory became a theologian, 
studying at Princeton under the distinguished dogmatic teacher of the Presbyterian Church, 
Charles Hodge, whom he assisted in the publication of his much-named three-volume work. 
Library travels brought him to Harvard, and there he came under the influence of Ezra Abbot 
and was inspired by him for his later life study, New Testament textual criticism. His parents 
wished to see him in the parish ministry, but his love of scholarship drove him to Leipzig to study 
with the most important textual critic of the time, Konstantin von Tischendorf. Of course, he did 
not live to see him, but Leipzig became his new home, the university his place of residence, first 
as a student, then as a teacher, and Tischendorf's field of science his life's work. He studied 
under Luthardt and Delitzsch, translated the former's works on the Gospel of John into English, 
and became so closely associated with Delitzsch that ten years after the latter's death he 
dedicated his learned three-volume work, "Textkritik des Neuen Testaments," to him. He soon 
became friends with Adolf Harnack, but this friendship did not prevent him from frequently 
opposing him from a scholarly point of view. For eighteen years he worked on Tischendort's last, 
unfinished work, the great edition of the Greek New Testament, and wrote the prolegomena to 
itin Latin so that scholars all over the world could read it. He received three offers of employment 
in America, at the universities of Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Chicago, but turned them down 
because he lived closer to his scholarly sources in Europe, although he often returned to 
America on visits, lectured, and brought his wife from America, the daughter of Joseph Henry 
Thayer of Harvard University, the author of the best New Testament dictionary, and 
granddaughter of his father's friend Abbot. A man of sixty-eight, this American presents himself 
as a war volunteer to the German army on the eleventh day after the declaration of war, soon 
becomes a private, then a sergeant, is sent to the field in France, is recalled by his university for 
aterm after the death of his colleague Heinrici, to give lectures, returns to the field on the first 
day of the end of the semester, becomes a lieutenant, falls with his horse, badly crushes his leg, 
lies in bed, but is still active, but is so badly wounded in bed by an enemy shell bursting in the 
house that he dies soon after on Easter Monday, 17 April 1917. April 1917. The great work 
which he still intended and for which he had already done a great deal of preliminary work, and 
on the design of which he had also sought the opinion of many specialist colleagues throughout 
the world: a new edition of the Greek New Testament which would also make use of the very 
latest discoveries and research, he was no longer able to begin properly. - The present 
biography, which relates all this and much else in an interesting way, suffers from TWO defects. 
First, we do not like the tone, which is panegyric throughout, and second, the writer is thoroughly 
modern-liberal in his theology. L. F. 


Art of Living. A Guide to Happiness in Life by Dr. Paul Blau, General Superintendent in 
Posen. Agency of the Rough House. M. 7.50. 


In a witty way the five themes are developed: 1. happiness and faith; 2. Christian and 
world; 3. time and eternity; 4. body and soul; 5. the individual and society. In the "Preface" it 
says: "The only question is where to learn the art of living. We are convinced: Only from Him 
who said: 'l am come that they may have life and full sufficiency. | live, and ye also shall live." 
From the first article we take the following sentences: "This is the fundamental error of so many 
seekers after happiness: they seek in the world without what can only be found in the world 
within." (14.) "It is not whether one is healthy or ill that is decisive for his happiness, but how he 
inwardly relates to his health or illness." (15.) "What makes us happy or unhappy is never what 
we encounter in life, but what we have to face the encounters of life in ourselves; not what life 
will put into our waggon, but what we are able to put into the other waggon of our inner personal 
life... . Happiness is not any one particular gift. 
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happiness is the art of coping with life in every form". (16.) "He who is not intoxicated with 
the joy of life and does not fail in the sorrow of life, who can cope with joy and sorrow because 
his faith sees God's activity in both, is a happy man." (19.) "It is not things in themselves that 
make us happy or unhappy, but the value or unvalue we attach to them. . The higher value the 
goods of life have for a man, the less easily he will be satisfied, the greater demands he will make 
in order to feel happy, the more unhappy their loss or renunciation will make him. ‘The more he 
has, the more he wants, never are his complaints silent.’ . . . Independence from the outer world 
most surely vouchsafes the peace of the inner world." (20.) "Therefore nothing is able to make 
so happy as faith. Once the eye of faith has opened to the glory and greatness of God and to the 
world of eternal goods which is given to him in God, once he has seen an open heaven above 
the earth, a strange change of judgment takes place in him: the temporal loses its value and 
weight in comparison with the eternal; the earthly recedes into the shadow when the sun of the 
heavenly rises above it; the material passing loses importance in comparison with the states of 
the inner life; higher than the advantage acquired stands the consciousness of the duty done." 
(21.) "One will no longer be able to be depressed by suffering when he has his joy and peace in 
God healthy; he will learn to say, 'If | have only thee, | ask nothing of heaven and earth.'. .. One 
also learns to bear men and their ways and naughtiness, when he knows himself to be in league 
with God. In a word, temporal life is done with whoever in faith gains an eternal life." (22.) "Once 
one spread forth his arms, and said, 'Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
| will refresh you." There is forgiveness, there is peace! Where a man has recovered 
reconciliation with God at the feet of JEsu, there the agony of the wounded conscience ceases, 
there suffering ceases to bear the character of a divine judgment. He who is reconciled to God 
through JESUS Christ is also reconciled to life and its adversities. Yes, here is more than solution 
from guilt. He who in faith has his Lord and Master in Jesus Christ becomes the master of himself. 
Everything that makes happiness so difficult: passion, sensibility, covetousness, self- 
opinionatedness, selfishness, sin in its thousand forms, loses its influence; its chains break, its 
life-determining power sinks away, the soul celebrates its redemption, wins its freedom from the 
world and its own ego, and in this freedom it finds happiness." (23.) "For in lifting man above the 
little world of this life, the gospel puts into his hands the power to cope with it. In faith in one God's 
rule, in the reality of an eternal world, in the reconciliation and redemption given in Christ, he finds 
that imperishable happiness in which he can sing, 'My heart goes leaping.’ . . A believing heart-a 
happy heart!" (24.) Occasionally a concession to "science" creeps in, e. g. in the article "Time 
and Eternity": ". . . in the farthest cosmic expanses from which a ray of light takes millennia to 
reach us." (49.) Referring to the high merits of the overthrown old German government for the 
elevation of the physical health of the people, but also to the criminal indulgence especially 
against drink and fornication, Blau remarks in the article "Body and Soul": "The indulgence 
against the vices of the people has taken bitter revenge. The collapse of our people is also due 
to the general slackening of moral resistance in this area. Will things get better in the new era? 
We fear not. The almost tender consideration for dishonesty, the abolition of ordinances to 
combat concubinage, the idealization of the 'relationship' and of ‘free love' instead of marriage, 
are tearing down the barriers of sexual life and are apt to poison even healthy sexual life, in spite 
of all the simultaneous combating of venereal diseases." (83.) Much is now being said about the 
moral decline of the German people. No doubt these complaints are not all unfounded either. But 
in addition to all the proofs and data which one is accustomed to cite here, there are probably 
twice and three times as many to be brought from France, England, and especially from America. 
Recently we read in a secular 
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Zeitung e.g. about the atrocities of the "movies" in our country: "During the past few 
years brazen-faced indecencies and tendencies to brutal degeneracy have become 
so common in the movie world as to be taken as almost a matter of course. We 
have been told by those who claim to be familiar with doings in movieland that 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Pompeii and Herculaneum, at about the time they were 
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1. America. 


From the Synod. At its last meeting (1920), the Synodal Conference already 
dealt with the state accreditation of our church school system. It was agreed that 
state schools and church schools have different educational purposes and therefore 
also different means of education. The negotiations on the issue of accreditation 
have not yet been concluded. They are to be continued at the next meeting. 
According to the present report, it seems that the difference over the question of 
whether state accreditation should be sought or, if enforced, suffered, is based on a 
different concept of accreditation. The report concludes by saying, "As this is not a 
doctrine of Scripture, but a practical question, the proceedings were broken off. At 
the next meeting of the Synodical Conference the discussion is to be continued." At 
some district meetings of the Missouri Synod the question of accreditation has also 
been discussed at greater or less length, as appears from reports. In this connection, 
mention was made of our institutions of higher learning, and especially of our 
colleges, which are preparatory schools for the study of theology in St. Louis. 
Changes in curriculum were pointed out as necessary, for example, to gain 
accreditation with the state universities. Disadvantages and advantages were 
considered. Again, as far as we can see, these negotiations did not produce a 
conclusive result. And that is in the nature of things. On the one hand, the universities 
in the different States make different demands, some of them very different. This 
explains, though only in part, the fact before us, that the graduates of our colleges 
are admitted with pleasure by some universities, while others are recalcitrant. 
Secondly, the higher education of our country in colleges and universities has been 
undergoing a sweeping change for about fifteen years. James H. Baker states the 
fact that we are in a "period of transition," "following the days of the exclusive 
classical college." And further, ''The National Association of State Universities 
within a few years has defined a standard for the American university, but already 
it needs to be revised."" (American University Progress and College Reform, p. 35.) 
This tendency to relegate the study of ancient languages partly to the background, 
partly to eliminate it altogether from the program for certain specialized studies, is 
now complained of in many instances by the presidents of the universities, but we 
do not see that these 
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complaints would have put a stop to the turning away from the old languages. Now, 
in discussing the accreditation question in our midst, the question necessarily arises 
whether, in accrediting our colleges and thus changing our curricula, we are not 
discrediting the graduates of our own colleges to our institution in St. Louis. This is 
another reason why the debates on the accreditation of our colleges are somewhat 
indefinite, and are cloistered with "ifs" and "buts." The Vice-President of the United 
States, Mr. Coolidge, as we have already reported, made a tremendous stand for 
the old classical languages at the closing ceremonies of the University of 
Pennsylvania this year. He even stooped to the assertion that the existence of the 
United States would be endangered unless a dam were put up against the neglect 
of classical studies. This is, of course, an exaggeration. The United States can exist 
without Greek and Latin. Who our theological college at St. Louis could not exist in 
the form laid down by the Synod, if we were to neglect the cultivation of the ancient 
languages in our colleges. We can change some things in St. Louis to suit the times. 
We have already made changes from time to time. But there is one thing we cannot 
change without losing the character established by Synod: we must insist that all 
who wish to study in St. Louis have a working knowledge of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew. - L W. Hagen reports about the parochial schools in Western Canada: "The 
parochial school has not yet recovered since the war. Just on the day of the 
dedication of Concordia College in Edmonton, Alberta, the sad news came that the 
only parochial school which the brethren had been able to re-establish was again in 
danger of being closed, since the wisdom of the official concerned thought that a 
school in which religion and some German were taught could not be ‘efficient’, 
although he could find no fault with the teacher, a young pastor who had graduated 
with honours from the State Normal School. Well, let God break and hinder all evil 
counsel and will here also." - In the State of Texas our parochial school system is 
increasing. New parochial schools have been built at Aleman, Malone and The 
Grove. The Missionary Commission of the District has appointed a traveling 
preacher for Old Mexico. F. P. 

"Petition for New Michigan School Amendment." Although defeated in the 
previous election, the enemies of the Christian parochial schools in Michigan are 
already preparing a new attack to destroy American religious liberty on this point. 
The amendment which they intend to add to the State Constitution at the next 
election is as follows: "Section 16. From and after August 1, 1924, all children 
residing in the State of Michigan, between the ages of seven years and sixteen years 
shall attend a public school until they have graduated from the eighth grade. 
Section 17. The Legislature shall enact all necessary legislation to render said 
Section 16 effective." Our Lutheran Campaign Committee in Behalf of Christian 
Day-schools writes to Us December 12 of this year: ''The new proposed amendment 
is unlike 
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the amendment that was proposed last year in three important respects: 1. It gives 
the parochial schools two years time to close, whereas the amendment last year 
would have compelled them to close immediately. 2. it calls for attendance at a 
public school between the ages of seven years and sixteen, whereas last year's 
amendment called for attendance between the ages of five years and sixteen years. 
3. last year's amendment stated that a child must attend the public school in its 
district. This would have had the effect of wiping out state institutions for the blind, 
etc. The new amendment simply says that all children shall attend a public school. 
By making these changes, the enemy has greatly strengthened his position. 
However, with the help of the Lord we hope to be able to make the citizens of 
Michigan realize that this is an iniquitous proposition. The people of Michigan will 
be asked to vote upon this proposition at the fall election next year. We are making 
elaborate preparations for a campaign of education." - Let us not forget now to 
strengthen the hands of our brethren in Michigan, especially with our prayers! Only 
God, to whom alone we owe it, can preserve American religious liberty for us. By 
nature, every man is selfish and thus a born tyrant, intent on raping his neighbor. 
And from this corruption no form of government, not even democracy, cures or 
protects. When the majority in a country no longer takes into account the rights, 
convictions, and consciences of the minority, democracy becomes just as tyrannical, 
indeed much more tyrannical, than any other form of government. Fools, therefore, 
would we be, if, for the preservation of our liberty and common schools, we would 
rely upon our form of government, or even upon our democratic people, largely 
composed of Puritans, Romanists, Lodges, etc., who have hitherto shown little 
sympathy and understanding for true liberty. Only God can so direct the matter that 
our brethren in Michigan shall also emerge victorious from the next ballot. But this 
God will not do without, but by our praying and working. F. B. 

Agreement "in Principle" and "in Idea". In the reports on the Conference on 
Disarmament, which is at present meeting in our Federal Capital, we constantly come 
across the assurance that all the powers concerned agree with the disarmament 
proposal "in principle," "in spirit," "in the main idea," and so on. Who, in spite of the 
fundamental, etc. agreement, the negotiations repeatedly come to a standstill. This 
process in the state sphere is vividly reminiscent of processes in the church. The 
very people who do not adhere to the Christian doctrine as revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures very diligently assure us that they do, after all, adhere in principle and in 
the very idea to the revelation of God in the Scriptures. Even the speakers for the 
Interchurch World Movement, who wanted to abolish the "dogmas" (creeds) or 
relegated them to the background as out of the question, claimed that they fully 
agreed with the very idea of Scripture and the Christian church and wanted to make 
the world Christian with this idea in the years to come. Also within the Lutheran 
Church we have experienced and still experience that on the one hand we are 
assured that we stand fundamentally on the ground of the Reformation 
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and on the confession of the Lutheran Church, but on the other hand claims that a 
further development of "the thought of the Reformation" and of the Lutheran 
confession is demanded by our time. One can, however, speak sano sensu of a 
"fundamental agreement" in Christian doctrine. It is present when someone, through 
the action of the Holy Spirit, really believes the satisfactio Christi vicaria and 
believes the Holy Scriptures as God's own and therefore also error-free Word. But 
in whom this is really the case, all thoughts of further education with regard to 
Christian, or rather Lutheran, doctrine pass away. He then understands what the 
apostle Col. 2:8, 10 says: "See to it that no one deprives you through philosophy 
and loose seduction according to the doctrine of men and the statutes of the world, 
and not according to Christ. Ye are perfect in him. " FP: 


On race suicide in the upper gulfs of our country we just read in a book 
advertisement (Is America Safe for Democracy? By Wm. McDougall): ''Prof. 
McDougall believes that on account of immigration and of the tendency toward 
race suicide among our upper classes, extinction threatens the race which 
conceived of, and made, the United States the great republic that it is."" Even if it 
were true on the whole that the Anglo-Saxon race - for that is what is meant - has 
made our great republic what it is, it is precisely by the admitted practice of race 
suicide that this race has fallen away from itself and become unworthy of any longer 
occupying a dominant position in the country. It is, as we know, a democratic, and 
republican fundamental, of which we boast, that the majority of the citizens rule. 
Since the non-Anglo-Saxon citizens already form the majority in our country, they 
are entitled to rule according to our own principles. The spasmodic efforts of a 
minority to maintain itself in possession of the rule by artificial legislation and means 
of violence is a clear proof of the apostasy to imperialism which we pretend to fight. 

FR: 
ll. Abroad. 


"People's Church" and "Confessional Church" in Thuringia. In Thuringia a 
"Lutheran Protection League for Thuringia" was formed. In an appeal on October 
31, it advocates a confessional church in contrast to a so-called people's church. It 
says at the end of the appeal: "We demand that Lutheran congregations appoint 
only Lutheran clergy who voluntarily and wholeheartedly commit themselves to the 
confessions and also live according to them, and we have to make sure that only 
the sermon of the crucified and risen Christ resounds in the pulpits according to the 
Gospel. October 31st is again at hand! What right has the new 'church' to celebrate 
it as a 'Reformation festival’? Surely it destroys and negates the works of the 
Reformation! But even we Lutheran congregations can only let this day serve us as 
a serious reminder of righteous repentance! It is not acceptable to rejoice over a 
treasure which the fathers left us, but which is being stolen from us! It is a matter of 
repentance, of recognizing the abominable ingratitude against our God and His gift 
of the Holy Scriptures, the Bible, and especially of doing penance. 
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about the main sin, namely the ungodly bible criticism of a false theology, which 
especially the 'evangelical Lutheran’ churches are guilty of, and because of which 
the judgment of God has fallen upon us (Rev. 2, 5; read also Neh. 1, 6-9), to beg 
God for forgiveness and for grace to believe and confess again the precious gospel 
of Jesus Christ and to keep it pure and holy. The fight must not be shied away from, 
Hebr. 12, 1-3. Without fight no crown! We do not fight alone! Hebr. 12, 22-25. Also 
in our Thuringia we are not alone. In ReuB a. L. the entire Lutheran church has 
rejected the union with the new ‘church’ of Thuringia, and also in the wider Thuringia 
there are congregations and pastors who recognized the danger in time and resisted 
the attempted deception. Further back and forth are congregations and pastors who 
heartily desire a separation of the ungodly union. The Lutheran Protective League 
for Thuringia, which has come together to ward off unbelief and to strengthen the 
faith in the congregations, wants to stand up for the rights of the Lutheran 
confessional congregations. It would be desirable that many Christians of the 
congregations of Thuringia would unite in it in order to fight together for the precious 
faith once handed down. 'There is a free confession to be made in this our time, An 
open confession in all conflict, In spite of all enemies' raging, In spite of all paganism 
To praise and extol the Gospel!’ God grant it!" 

Alsace. In defense of the state church, according to the report of the "Alsatian 
Lutheran," a "layman" wrote, among other things, the following: "The state church is 
said to be to blame for unbelief, because it is a mixture of all kinds of believers and 
unbelievers. We the laity, we the people, are the church." Thus the "layman" speaks 
a truth that has all too often been forgotten. To be sure, the "laity," that is, the people 
who believe in Christ, are the believing people, the church. But because they are the 
church, they are primarily responsible if things do not go right in the church, if they 
accept and tolerate unbelievers and false believers as teachers, since God's Word 
commands the believing people, "Depart from them!" Rom. 16, 17. Admittedly, state 
governments and teachers who deviate from God's Word are also to blame for the 
deplorable state church conditions. But the believing people remain responsible for 
this in the first place, because Christ has given His word into the hands of the 
believing people, according to which they are to examine the teaching of the 
teachers and avoid the teachers who do not abide in the wholesome words of our 
Lord JEsu Christ, 1 Tim. 6, 3-5. If "we", the "people", namely the believing people, 
limit ourselves to accusations against state governments and other people in 
general, instead of recognizing and confessing our own guilt, there is a dangerous 
self-deception. The "layman" adds, "Yes, what shall we do? Shall we divide the 
village into two churches, the believing and the unbelieving?" To this it must be said: 
it is not our task to "divide the village into two churches." Our first task is only to 
preach Christ's Word. Then, of course, in most cases the "village" will split. And this 
is no novelty in the life of the Christian church, if it faithfully carries out the business 
assigned to it of preaching Christ's Word. Already at the first 
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During the second missionary journey of the apostle Paul the following happened in 
Jkonia: "The crowd of the city was divided: some were with the Jews and some with 
the apostles", Apost. 14, 4. 14:4. The same thing occurred in the preaching of Christ. 
When Christ preached at the feast of Jerusalem, "there was a great tumult of him 
among the people. Some said: He is pious. But others said: No, he deceives the 
people", Joh. 7, 12. Christians must get used to these divisions, which are the fault 
of those who do not want to become subject to Christ's word. The divisions can be 
much more painful. It can happen, and has happened, that the divisions are not 
limited to the "village" and the "city," but reach over into the circle of the family, as 
Christ foreshadows Matth. 10:36: "A man's enemies shall be his own household." 
This, to be sure, is a heavy cross, and hurts very much. But Christ adds as a warning 
and comfort: "He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me: and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And whosoever 
shall not take up his cross, and follow me, is not worthy of me: he that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. " F.P. 

France. It is reported from France that a Reformed speaker at a festival 
meeting tried to instruct his listeners that the French Protestants were Calvinistic 
and that the Lutheran Protestants were to be found on the other side of the Rhine, 
in Germany. At the same time, however, it is reported that a portion of the Reformed 
weeklies deplored and condemned the utterance of that speaker. A similar thing has 
happened here in the United States. A festival speaker in the east of our country 
sought during the war to convince his audience that Calvin, not Luther, was the real 
reformer of the church. But even our American speaker was not entirely successful. 
One paper - it was not a Lutheran paper - allowed itself the somewhat sardonic 
remark that in the case of the correctness of that characterization of Luther and 
Calvin, the inauthentic reformer (Luther) was to be preferred to the actual one 
(Calvin). - As for this year's French festival speaker, he forgot to deal with a historical 
fact. If Reformed Protestantism clings to French soil, how did it come about that 
France persecuted its Reformed Protestants so cruelly, murdered hundreds of 
thousands, and expelled hundreds of thousands more from the country, who then 
found hospitable reception "on the other side of the Rhine," namely in Brandenburg? 
F. P. 

England. American newspapers report from London that there is great 
excitement in England because of two events. First, the royal family physician, Lord 
Lawson, has advocated birth control, attacking very vigorously (savagely) the 
Lambeth Conference, which has said: ''The Church must teach that children are 
the primary end of marriage according to divine Law. From what is communicated 
about Lord Lawson's pronouncements, we cannot clearly see what kind of birth 
control the royal family physician had recommended. - The other event which had 
caused excitement in England was the debate of a bishop of the state church, 
wherein he attacked the Book of Common Prayer. About this it says in the present 
report: "The 
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Bishop of Chelmsford led the attack on the prayer-book, asserting that the ancient 
liturgies were not wholly suited to modern needs. The indecencies of the marriage 
service ought to be eradicated,’ he said. 'The burial service ought to be entirely 
rewritten, because it is a hopeless, pagan thing.’ Cries of 'No,' 'No,' greeted this. He then 
suggested that new items of liturgy ought to be inserted to provide for new phases of 
life, such as democratic governments, international relationships, schoolteachers, and 
newspaper men. He made a strong plea for training preachers to be real preachers 
instead of 'mere chatterers or deliverers of inconsequentialities."" It has long been 
known that Unitarianism has numerous adherents even among the dignitaries of the 
English State Church. - It is reported from Australia that the Bishop of Bathurst 
demonstratively approved of the modern indecent dances. Of this Herbert Booth, an 
opponent of these dances, reports: "While some of the devotees of the jazz palace in 
Bathurst were going for me in the local press, His Lordship deliberately went down to 
a public hall, and took part in the actual dancing and allowed one of the local editors - 
a Church of England communicant - to use this in his paper as a rebuke to my action 
and a defence of the foxtrotting, bunny-hugging business which I had condemned." F. 
P. 

Italy. From Rome it was reported that at a "patriotic demonstration" the 
reconciliation of the Pope with the Italian royal family was expressed. The report of 
the Stefani Agency reads: "On this occasion, national flags appeared for the first 
time in the Vatican. The Catholic youth associations attended the mass celebrated 
by the Pope in St. Peter's Church. Then the associations went in a solemn 
procession to the monument of Victor Emmanuel, in front of which they lowered the 
flags as a sign of homage and passed by singing patriotic songs." Victor Emmanuel 
was the Italian king who entered Rome with his troops in 1870, secularizing the last 
remnant of the Papal States. For this he was banished with his followers by the 
Pope. F.P. 

Spain. The Fliedner Evangelical Mission in Spain celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary at the end of last year. The reports referring to the celebration (Blatter 
aus Spanien, No. 150. 151) especially point out the success of the evangelical 
schools. It says: "The many thousands of children who have passed through our 
schools - and in this we see a particularly great success of our work - have already 
had an extraordinary influence on the mood of the people towards Protestantism. 
Again and again one meets people who have passed through our schools and who 
keep the Protestant teaching in grateful remembrance. Where Protestant 
congregations and schools exist, the Protestant name is no longer hated, but in 
many cases highly respected. One notices the difference at once when one comes 
to areas not yet touched by Protestantism at all." Seik 1897 Fliedner also opened a 
higher school (Gymnasium) to reach the educated youth of Spain. Regarding this 
institution, the report says, "Quite a number of our former pupils occupy well-paid 
and respected positions in government and other services, which means a lot, given 
the prejudice against Protestants." 
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Zionism here and in Palestine. Meetings were recently held in St. Louis at 
which local and foreign leaders of the Zionist movement made enthusiastic 
speeches. In glowing colors it was depicted how glorious it would be if the Jews 
persecuted in Russia, Poland and other countries could retire to the "national home," 
to Palestine, and peacefully cultivate the land there. On the spot, the matter seems 
to be quite different. From Jerusalem it is reported: "During the month and a half of 
my being here in Palestine | have sought to observe on the spot the Zionism of which 
all the world is now talking. The view which | have held from the beginning has only 
been confirmed to me by it. Zionism is not a natural growth on the soil of Palestine, 
but something artificially made. What is finally to come out of it is completely 
shrouded in darkness. It is true that the Zionist leaders assure us again and again 
that through the settlement of the Jews in Palestine a model State will come into 
being which will serve as a shining example to the peoples of the whole world. But 
the Jews who are now immigrating are not of such a kind that an orderly state based 
on agriculture could be formed from them. In many cases they are Russian or East 
European Bolsheviks, who bring the spirit of unrest, insubordination and revolution 
into the country, and who will be useless in the long run for hard field work, which is 
what matters here. On our journey to Nazareth | saw these people at the road- 
building, the merit of which is turned over to them to the exclusion of the Arab country 
people. There they lived in tents along the road, men and women mixed together, 
the women often with their bodies very much exposed, with bare feet and calves. 
Among them were quite a few who had studied for several semesters or years at 
Rufish universities. Most of them speak the familiar Yiddish-German. They tell us that 
they were lured here from their homeland with all kinds of glittering promises. They 
were told: 'Come on, come on! In Palestine you will get everything, land, houses, 
money and a carefree life’. Now they are bitterly disappointed in many cases. But 
they seek to seize the opportunity of spreading their Bolshevik ideas in this country 
too. When they come into the town of Nazareth, for example, their immoral conduct 
causes great offence among the Arabs, who think very strictly in these matters. They 
also seek to spread their religionless world-view. They say to the people: 'Why don't 
you Arabs get on better? Only because you are still so stupid as to believe in a God. 
No sensible and educated person today believes in such nonsense! You are just not 
enlightened enough yet.' An Arab Christian in Nazareth with whom | talked about this 
said, 'People often talk about the Antichrist. But who is the antichrist? None other 
than these godless Jews who are corrupting the whole world, whom they now want 
to bring into our land.’ This godlessness is offensive in the highest degree to every 
Arab, whether Mohammedan or Christian. For all, unlike so many Westerners, have 
a reverence for God, and such views seem to them the height of folly and depravity. 
Another distinguished Nazarene, whom | visited in his house, said: ‘These Jews are 
not good men. Other countries have contaminated them, 
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and now they want to force it on us and even make the pious pretext that God is 
gathering "His people" again in Palestine. Who, if this were really God's people, 
would have to count himself lucky not to belong to this people of God." Under these 
circumstances it is to be understood that even the old orthodox Jews, who have been 
in the country longer, are very little edified by these Zionist immigrants, indeed are 
their fiercest opponents. "These people are our misfortune," they keep saying. And 
they are only pleased that many, many of these newcomers are turning their backs 
again in disappointment on the "land of their fathers" to which they went with 
exuberant hopes. " F. P. 

The Zionists. The Zionists are planning to collect a large sum of money. The 
goal is tentatively set at one hundred million dollars. At the Congress of Delegates 
held in Berlin in 1919, Dr. Chamitzer warned that one would not want to throw 
millions around like that. The Jews also had Socialists among them, and since the 
Socialists, as is well known, showed a tendency to reach into the pockets of the 
money men, there was a prospect that the Jewish money men would also adopt a 
wait-and-see attitude. It seems, however, that Dr. Chamitzer was mistaken. The 
Jews, whether Torah or Reform Jews, seem to stand in solidarity for the slogan 
"Palestine for the Jews!" Reform Jews also believe that "Israel" is called to rule the 
world, at least spiritually. Prominent Reform Jews have expressed the view that 
"Jesus Christ" could also be included as the great Son of Israel in the program for 
the spiritual and moral reformation of mankind. Therefore it is by no means 
improbable that the hundred million dollars for the "Palestine Foundation" will be 
raised. We read in a St. Louis newspaper, "Jewish organizations of St. Louis and 
East St. Louis are gearing up for the campaign to be opened in a few weeks to raise 
a fund of $100,000,000 for the Palestine Foundation, of which $60,000,000 is to be 
allotted to the United States, to be raised in installments of §15,000,000 per year. 
The movement was endorsed at a meeting held at the Jewish Welfare Headquarters, 
at which Prof. Gustav Klausner of St. Louis University presided, and which was 
attended by most of the rabbis here. Arrangements are being made for a mass 
meeting to be held during the next month on the occasion of the visit of Nahum 
Sokolov, chairman of the executive committee of the International Zionist 
Organization, C. M. Bielek, the Jewish poet, and Rabbi Chalim. At a meeting to be 
held next at the Jewish Welfare Headquarters arrangements are to be made for a 
preliminary mass meeting on December 4, at which Sam Untermeyer and Lewis 
Marshall will deliver addressesF .P. 

China. News comes from China that the Chinese government is also 
concerned with school legislation. The Christian schools, with the exception of the 
seminaries for preachers, are coming under state supervision. The use of textbooks 
is subject to the approval of the state. Hopefully things will not get as nasty as they 
have in some of the states of our United States. F.P. 


